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TO 


HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 


THE  PRINCE   OF  WALES. 


SIR, 

Under  the  sanction  of  yout  Royal  High- 
nesses patronage,  I  brought  before  the 
public  my  Historical  Review*  of  the  Stiate 
of  Ireland  ;  and  confident  I  am,  that  every 
true  Irishman  will  sympathize  with  me  in 
the  honor  of  being  permitted  to  dedicate  to 
your  Royal  Highness  my  further  efforts  to 
throw  new  light  upon  the  history  of  so^ 
important  a  part  of  your  settled  inherit- 
ance. The  field  of  literary  pursuits  offers 
no  object  of  research  more  interesting  and 
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instructive,  than  the  investigation  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  remote  history  and  early 
civilization  of  Ireland.  The  Irish,  Sir,  are 
a  discerning,  >varn>-hearted,  gallant  people. 
They  love  and  revere  the  Prince,  who  eon- 
fides  in  them.  Their  gratitude  knows  no 
stint.  They  doubly  appreciate  your  virtue^^ 
as  the  ornament  of  that  family,  from  which 
ak>ne  they  have  received  favor  since  the  in- 
vasion of  their  country  by  the  Plantagenets. 
Your  Royal  Progenitor,  the  Grandfather  of 
the  Princess  Sophia,  from  whom  your  Royal 
Highness  draw»  that  noble  and  vaTttable 
blood,  which  runs  through  your  royal  veins, 
frequently  boasted  his  descent  from  the 
illustrious  race  of  Irish  monarchs;  the 
longest  and  best  authenticated  line  of  atlces- 
try,  which  the  annals  of  mankind  display. 
No  discouragement,  no  hardships  no  persecu* 
tion  have  extinguished  the  pative  and  beredir 
tary  spirit  and  power  of  that  valiant  people. 
Their  exertions  of  gratitude  and  attachment 
wiU  ever  keep  pace  with  those  amiable  and! 
distinguished  talents^  which  with  pride  they 
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contemplate  in  your  Royal  Highness.  As 
the  History  of  Ireland,  sincei  its  connection 
l^ith  England,  has  been  more  wilfully  dis« 
figured  thsui  thdt  of  any  nation  on  the  earthy 
I  Confidently  assume,  that  the  most  punt> 
tilibus  adherence  to  truth  can  alone  render 
this  ^ork  worthy  of  the  high  honor  of  being 
inscribed  to  ybur  Royal  Highness,  by 


Your  Royal  Highne$s'< 


Most  respectful  and  dutiful  Servant^ 


*      » 


THE  AXJTHOH. 
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THE  author: 


AlB.  NswNHAH,  in  his  *  Statistical  and 
Historical  Enquiry  into  the  Progress  and 
Magnitude  of  the  Population  of  Ireland^  has  ^ 
fixed  it  at  5^95^436.  Besides  that  number 
of  residents  in  the  island,  whoever  considers 
the  multitude  of  Irish  emigrants  in  every  class 
of  society  throughout  the  British  empire, 
will  not  hesitate  to  allow  the  whole  Irish  po« 
pulation  fairly  to  exceed  5,000,000 ;  which 
constitutes  a  full  third  of  the  computed 
population  of  the  British  empire  in  Europe. 
AdiQitting  this  proportion  of  the  general' 
population  to  be  numerically  equal  to  one- 

•  Pnblidied  in  1805,  p.  330. 
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third  of  our  physical  forde^  it  is  in  obvious 
proof,  that  many  circumstances  attending 
the  Irish  portion  of  that  force  give  it  a 
preponderancy  of  importance,  far  above  the 
other  parts,  in  all  the  i^elations  6f  wan 
Ireland  is  the  most  prolific  nursery  for  man- 
ning our  navy  and  army  :  she  is  the.  great 
mart  of  the  provision  trade  for  Victualling 
our  fleets  2  and  her  situation  rdilders  her  the 
most  vulnerable  part  of  the  empirfe.  The 
interests,  therefore,  of  Ireland  most  im- 
periously command  the  attention  of  the 
British  government,  as,  particularly  in  the 
prospect  of  endless  warfare,  they  most  es- 
sentially involve  the  safety  of  the  efnpire; 

Evei'y  BHtish  and  Scotch  writer  upon 
the  affairs  of  Ireland,  since  its  cohnectiori 
with  England^  has  systematically  replr^^nt- 
ed  the  Irish  ad  a  foreign  people,  as  barbar- 
ous enemies,  or  abject  slaveit;  The  want 
of  faithful  historians  amongst  themselvesf 
is  with  too  much  reasori  complained  of; 
"  Were  we  to  take  a  view  (satys  Hatris  ♦)  of 
"  the  wretched  condition,  in  which  the  hid- 
•*  tory  of  Ireland  stands,  it  wotild  not  be  k 
^  matter  of  astonishmlent,  that  we  should 

•  Har.  HibemH  8vo  edit  p.  274. 
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^'  be  Coifsidered  as  a  people  in  a  manfief^ 
*•  UnknoitQ  to  the  world ;  eXccfpt  what  little 
"  knowledge  of  us  is  comiiitunicJated  by 
**  merchants,  seafaring  men,  and  a  few  tfa- 
"  vellers,  while  all  other  nations  of  Europe 
"  have  their  historians  to  inform  their  own 
people,  as  well  as  foreifgners,  what  they 
were,  and  what  they  are/'  Numerous 
in  fact  are  the  writers  upon  Irish  fliatterj 
historical,  political,  statistical,  commercial, 
physical,  and  critical.  Yet  Dr.  Warner, 
with  most  of  them  before  his  eyes,  in 
1761,  tells  us,  in  the  Preface  fo  his  owrf 
History  of  Ireland  *,  "  that  he  was  convinc* 
ed  of  the  tvstih  of  what  had  been  said  to 


*  Pref.  ix. — ^Dr.^arndr  was  a  leaitlbd  and*  zealotU  divine  of 
tke  estaUkb^  chvrch.  He  oaly  wiote  one  quarto  vdurae  of  hia 
Istended  hktoijr,  in  which  he  acknowledges  to  have  received 
great  auittance  both  from  the  pi^blic  and  from  private  individuals  : 
tftut  volame  comes  no  lowdr  than  the  12tti  centiiry.  Ahhongb 
he  aTow,  that  the  diffiathies  did  not  affright  hiai»  yet  he  disalsted 
hoax  his  undertaking  froin  disappointment  in  the  parliamenurf 
assistance^  which  his  great  patron,  the  Dake  of  Northumberland^ 
IM  given  him  grounds  to  expect.  In  1767,  he  published  a 
^darto  vohime  of  the  History  of  the  Irish  RebeHion  in  1641* 
Dtr.  Wanier  has  had  the  candour  to  denaonstrate  the  falsehoods  of 
^  his  predecessors :  he  has  written  with  more  regard  to  truths 
aild  with  more  independence  of  mind,  than  before  elrer  came 
fimi  the  pen  of  an  English  writer  of  Irish  history.  Yet  is  hia 
own  national  bias  but  too  plainly  discoverable  tbroughoot  thes» 
Tolomes. 
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him  by  a  person  of  an  eminent  situation 
in  this  country,  that  there  was  no  one  point 
of  literature  so  much  wanted  in  England^  as  a 
good  Irish  history.'' 

In  this  work,  which  is  a  compendious  ge- 
neral history  of  Ireland,  from  its  first  con- 
nection with  England,  to  its  incorporate 
union  with  Great-Britain,  the  sole  object  of 
the  author  has  been  to  place  before  the  eyes 
of  an  uninformed  public,  the  real  undisguis- 
ed system  of  governing  that  country,  and  the 
effects  and  consequences  of  that  system 
upon  Ireland  in  particular,  and  the  British 
empire  at  large.  He  will  be  here  found  to 
speak  of  the  Union  in  a  manner  different 
from  that,  in  which  he  treated  the  subject 
in  his  Historical  Review  of  the  State  of 
Ireland.  That  work  was  undertaken  with  a 
direct  view  of  reconciling  the  public  mind 
in  Ireland  to  the  measure  of  Union,  which 
after  a  convulsive  struggle  had  by  dint 
of  ministerial  influence  and  address  been 
recently  carried  against  the  marked  sense 
of  a  decided  majority  of  the  Irish  people. 
The  Historical  Review  was  published  in  the 
summer  of  1803  ;  and  about  seven  months 
after  it  Imd  appeared  before  the  public, 
the  Author  found  it  requisite  from  circum- 
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stances,  not  altogether  uninteresting  to  Ire- 
land, to  publish  a  postliminous  preface  to 
that  work*,  in  which  he  thus  spoke  of  that 
measure. 

"  He  had  long  considered,  as  he  still  does 
**  consider,  that  an  incorporate  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms  must  be  the  greatest 
blessing  to  the  British  empire,  if  .followed 
by  an  iudiscriminating  adoption  of  all  his 
Majesty's  subjects  in  the  assumption  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament's  manifesting  the 
**  same  tutelary  attention  to  the  interests  of 
"  the  people  of  Ireland,  which  it  does  to 
**  those  of  the  city  of  London,  or  the  most 
"  favoured  portion  of  the  British  empire : 
"  he  passed  in  review  all  the  intermediate 
^*  scenes  exhibited  on  the  theatre  of  that 
*^  ill-fated  country,  between  the  years  1792 
and  1801 :  he  enquired  into  the  effects 
produced  up  to  that  time  (the  end  of 
August,  1801  -f)  by  the  Union  :  and  he 
^^  lamented   to  find,  that  it  became  dail^ 

*  It  was  paUished  io  quarto  by  Carpenter,  New  Bond-itreeC, 
Looddo;  and  in  octaro,  by  Fitzpatrick,  Capd-street,  Dnblicu 
driy  in  180k 

t  TM  waa  Ihe  tinle  at  which  to  took  tbat  work  In  hand. 
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^^  less  palatable  to  the  people  of  that  part 
"  of*  the  united  kingdom.  He  discovered 
^*  from  enquiries,  that  so  far  from  its  uniting 
'^  and  consolidating  the  affections  of  the 
•^  Irish  with  thpse  of  the  Britisht  a  general 
•*  discontent  and  disgust  at  the  measure 
*^  seemed  to  pervade  all  ranks  of  people 
"  throughout  that  country." 

The  uniform  conduct  of  the  British  Gq^ 
vernment  and  the  Imperial  Parliament  to« 
wards  Ireland,  since  her  incorporate  union 
with  Great  Britain,  l^as  tended  rather  to 
disappoint  and  irritate  than  tp  soothe  and 
conciliate  her  affections  for  Great  Britain. 
Not  one  of  those  flattering  objects  have 
][)een  realized,  which  the  Jrish  before  the 
TJnion  had  been  taught  to  expect  from  the 
liberality  of  an  Imperial  Parliament,  unin- 
fluenced  by  the  local  prejudices  of  their 
own  senate.  As  every  effort  to  improve 
the  conditioi)  of  Ireland,  attempted  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  has  failed,  the  Irish 
natujrally  consider  the  rediresci  of  ^heir 
gnevapcejs  inore  repipte  ^nd  ijesper^te,  than 
whilst  they  had  a  Parliament  of  their  own. 
To  the  Imperial  Parliament  they  send  not 
pne-sixth   of  the  representatives,  and  pa^ 
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therefore  claim  no  controul  over  the  present 
House  of  Commons.  Although  the  repre^ 
sentation  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
were  heretofore  imperfect  and  corrupt ;  yet 
reflection  and  repentance  now  produce  con-? 
viction,  th?tt  the  reform  of  the  representa- 
tion rested  with  the  electors.  The  extinction 
pf  the  Irish  Parliament  has  rendered  their 
reasoning  fruitless,  and  their  repentance 
unavailing.  Great  Britain  has  thus  assum* 
ed  the  ungrabious  system  of  rejection,  by 
which  she  must  necessarily  loosen  the  at* 
tachment,  forfeit  the  confidence,  and  eictin* 
guish  the  respect,  which  the  Irish  have  eve? 
been  dispo9e4  to  entertain  fpr  her.  The 
Irish  are  nationally  and  individually  grate- 
fill.  The  Author,  from  the  high  estimation, 
in  which  he  holds  their  innate  spirit,  talents, 
and  powers,  has  exerted  His  humble  efforts 
to  render  them  an  act  of  national  justice, 
by  a  true  historical  representation  of  vplunt 
fhof  were,  and  what  they  are^ 
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two   armies — Effects    of   the    battle    of   the    Boyne — James 
escapes  under  convoy   to  France — William's  progress  after  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne — Marlborough  xtakes  Cork  an  J  Kins:de  — 
William's  anxiety  to  terminate  the  Irish  war — Dattle  of  Agh- 
xim— Siege  of  Limerick — Capiiulation  articles  of  Limerick. 


HISTORY  OF  IRELAND. 


DISSERTATION 

On  the  AjYTIQUITY  of  IRISH  HISTORY. 


A.  NATION  IS  as  much  entitled  to  historical,  as  an  in- Irish  Hit. 
dividual  is  .to  distributive  justice.     Since  the  Irish  raify  mwrc 
have  been  connected  with  England,  they  have  labour- 


ed xinder  more  historical  misrepresentation  andtraduc^/; 
tion  than  any  people  of  Europe.  No  attempt  has 
hitherto  succeeded,  perhaps  none  ever  will  succeed,  to 
write  an  History  of  Ireland  that  shall  be  admitted 
true,  in  all  its  parts,  by  all  parties.  The  attempt  is  dis- 
heartening, it  is  not  impracticable*.  Who  follows  truth 

*  It  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  falsify  Mr.  Hume's  asset* 
tioD,  that.  No  man  has  as  yet  arose,  who  has  been  enabled  to  pay 
an  entire  regard  to  truth,  and  has  dared  to  expose  her,  without  cO" 
vering^or  disguize,  to  the  eyes  of  the  prejudiced  public,  (Jac.  ii.) 
That  this  duty  is  severe  is  admitted  by  one  of  the  most  respectable 
historiographers  of  that  country :  **  Even  at  this  day,  the  historian 
of  Irish  affairs  must  be  armed  against  censure  only  by  an  integrity, 
which  confines  him  to  truth,  and  a  literary  courage,  which  despises 
every  charge,  but  that  of  wilful  or  careless  misrepresentation.** 
(Lei.  Prel.  Disc,  iii.)    Disappointment  would  follow  any  ezpec- 
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must  disregard  party.  Semper  eadein  is  an  adage,  which 

brings  to  a  level  the  remotest  times,  and  most  disparate 

Use  of    usages.     "  The  love  of   history  seems  inseparable 

History, 

from  human  nature,  because  it  seems  inseparable  from 
self  love.  The  same  principle,  in  this  instance,  carries 
us  forward  and  backward  to  future  and  past  ages. 
We  imagine  that  the  things  which  affect  us  must 
affect  posterity.  This  sentiment  runs  through  man- 
kind from  CjEsar  down  to  the  parish  clerk  in  Pope's 
Miscellany.  We  are  fond  of  preserving,  as  far  as  it 
is  in  our  frail  power,  the  memory  of  our  own  adven- 
tures, of  those  of  our  own  times,  and  of  those  that 
preceded  it  *•"  There  can  be  no  impropriety  in  ap- 
plying to  a  particular  people  what  a  great  philosopher 
applied  to  mankind  at  large.  History,  true  or  false, 
speaks  to  our  passions  always.    Nature  has  opened 

tatlon  of  approbation  or  countenance  from  the  perfonxianoe  of 
that  duty.  Hugh  O'Reilly  was,  at  the  Revolution,  a  Master  in  Chan- 
cery, and  followed  the  fortunes  of  James  II.  who,  after  his  abdi- 
cation, named  him  his  Irish  Chancellor.  In  l6g3,  he  published /re- 
land's  Case  Iti^y  stated,  in  which  lie  as  freely  and  truly  stated  the 
ungrateful  conduct  of  Charles  II.  towards  his  Irish  subjects,  as  he  did 
the  other  transactions  in  tl^t  country  after  the  Reformation.  The 
exiled  monarch  read  and  disapproved  of  the  manuscript.  It  contained 
too  much  truth  :  M'Geoghgan*s  Hist.  i.  vol.  Ivi.  O'Halloran  truly 
obsenes,  that^  <'  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.  Charka 
I.  and  Charles  II.,  to  write  in  favour  of  Ireland  or  Irish  afiain, 
was  deemed  a  proof  of  enmity  to  Great  Britain  $  and  that  was  th« 
reason  that  all  the  works  which  were  published  in  her  favour 
during  that  period,  were  printed  in  foreign  countries,"  (Prel. 
Disc,  xlix.)  This  can  no  longer  be  the  case  since  the  incorporate 
union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

•  Bol.  Lett.  ii.  on  the  Study  of  History. 
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this  study  to  every  man  that  can  read  and  think. 
And  what  she  has  made  the  most  agreeable,  reason 
can  make  the  most  useful  application  of  the  mind. 
The  identity  of  general  moral  duty  imports  the  iden- 
tity of  man's  power,  disposition,  and  obligation,  and 
leads,  by  interesting  instruction,  to  the  conclusion  of 
natural  and  revealed  precept.  The  art  of  profiting 
of  history  renders  the  mind  familiar  with  the  remotest 
times  and  circumstances.  The  indulgence  and  resistance 
of  the  same  passions  in  Job  and  Job's  flatterers  and 
tormentors,  produced  three  thousand  years  ago  precisely 
the  same  eflfect,  which  in  our  intercourse  with  the 
world  we  daily  witness  and  experience.  But  without 
intense  reflection  upon  the  identity  of  human  nature, 
we  are  apt  to  confound  the  remote  with  the  fabulous, 
to  mistake  anachronism  for  falsity,  and  sometimes  to 
assume  fiction  even  from  probability. 

The  pride  of  ancestry,  or  interest  in  the  fate  of  our  Prctensioni 

'^        ^  •''  ,  of  high  an- 

forefathers,  is  more  than  a  weakness,  when  indulged  tiquity. 
to  the  excess  of  over- rating  ourselves^  or  undervaluing 
pthers.  Short  of  either  of  these  eflfects,  it  is  always 
natural,  frequently  rational,  sometimes  meritorious. 
No  nation,  on  the  face  of  the  globe^  (except  the 
Chinee  and  Egyptian  chronologists,  who  contradict 
the  Mosaic  accounts,)  lays  claim  to  such  high  anti-i 
quity,  early  civilization^  and  historical  evidence^  as  the 
Irislu  Whilst  Ireland  remained  unsubdued,  retaining 
her  own  language,  laws,  and  antient  customs^  this 
claim  was  never  questioned.  But  from  the  moment 
our  King  Henry  II.  had  obtained  a  footing  in  that 
/:ountry,  commenced  the  sj'stem  of  treating  the  Irish 
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as  a  conquered  people :  it  became  the  ill-judged  policy 
( too  long  alas  persevered  in )  of  the  conquerors  to 
humble  and  oppress  the  conquered.  To  a  high-spirited  ^ 
people^  which  boasted  of  a  monarchy  that  had  retain- 
ed its  independence  through  a  race  of  1 97  kings  for 
2000  years,  no  humiliation  could  be  more  galling  than 
to  throw  discredit  upon  their  history,  and  traduce  and 
vilify  their  origin,  lineage,  and  government.  The  hour, 
which  united  the  two  kingdoms  under  one  crowil, 
gave  birth  to  the  national  contest  about  the  authenticity 
of  the  antient  history  of  Ireland ;  a  contest  which,  after 
the  lapse  of  seven  centuries,  is  more  warmly  combated 
than  it  v/as  when  Gerald  Barry*  first  threw  down 

•  Gerald  Barry,  commonly  called  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  was  a 
nephew  to  Filzstephens,  one  of  tl:e  principal  adventurers  in  tbc 
Irish  expedition  3  he  was  sent  over  by  Henry  for  I  he  avowed  pur- 
pose of  wilting  such  a  history  of  Ireland  as  should  be  agreeable 
to  the  court  of  England,  consequently,  not  very  favQurable  to  that 
of  Ireland.  Without  troubling  the  reader  with  numerous  critiques 
upon  the  ignorance,  infidelity^  and  malice  of  this  author  towards 
the  Irish>  suffice  it  to  apprize  him,  that  Bishop  Nicholson  says^ 
(Hist.  Ir.  Lib.  p.  3,)  that  Mr.  J.  Lynch,  to  whom  Mr.  Flaherty 
prefaces  his  Ogygia,  wrote  a  particular  detection  tf  this  inan*s 
fnistahes  and  slanders,  which  he  called  Cambrensis  Eversus,  and^  • 
published  under  the  name  of  Gratianus  Lucius :  and,  p.  40,  he 
adds,  Mr.  J.  Lynch  has  abundantly  laid  open  the  falsities  andfai^ 
lures  •/'  Camhrensis  in  his  history,  as  well  as  in  his  topograph jf. 
Sir  Jan^s  Ware,  (Ant.  of  Ir.  cxxiii.)  says,  "We  might  here  ob- 
serve many  things  that  arc  fabulously  delivered  by  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis concerning  Ireland,  but  we  remit  them  to  the  exami- 
nation of  others;  for  to  do  it  exactly  would  require  a  particular 
treatise,  and  I  cannot  but  wonder,  that  some  men  of  this  age,  other- 
wise grave  and  learned,  should  obtrude  these  fictions  of  Giraldus 
upon  the  world  for  truths." 
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the  gauntlet    by  the  orders  of    his  royal  master, 
Henry  IL 

Very  stem  philosophy  may  in  some  few  instances  indiflfe'cncc 
*  work  an  indifference  to  all  past  events  and  circum- evcau, 
stances^  in  which  one  is  not  personally  concerned ;  but 
such  forced  apathy  can  only  be  planted  in  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  more  amiable  sympathies  of  human  nature. 
If  Bolingbroke  said  truly,  that  the  study  of  history 
seems  of  all  other  the  most  proper  to  train  us  up  to 
private  and  public  virtue^  such  excess  of  stoicism,  and 
ascetic  weaning  from  tbe  concerns  of  this  life,  can  be 
hardly  desirable. 

History  is  founded  on  facts,  not  theories.     There  p*"'"  *» 

.  ,  ,  *****  agHintt 

exist  at  this  hour  two  numerous  parties  determinated  «hc  «mhcn- 

^  ^   ^  '  ticityoflnth 

engaged  to  support  and  oppose  the  authenticity  of  the  HUioiy. 
antient  History  of  Ireland,  It  has  become  a  national, 
and,  consequently,  an  interesting  subject  of  difference. 
The  solution  of  the  doubt  resting  solely  upon  the 
weieht  of  human  evidence  open  to  each  party,  pre- 
eludes  the  propriety  or  any  person  eugagM  m  the  con- 
troversy remaining  neuter.  At  the  same  time  it  may 
be  pertinently  asked,  what  concern  that  Irish  annalist 
can  assume  in  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  history  pre- 
ceding the  period  of  which  he  professes  to  give  an  ac- 
count. The  answer  is,  that  the  object  in  writing  the 
History  of  Ireland  from  its  dependance  upon  England, 
till  its  incorporate  union  with  Great-Britain,  is  to  bring 
before  the  eyes  of  a  prejudiced  public,  without  covering 
or  disguize,  the  real  character  and  conduct  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  the  manner,  in  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  uniformly  acted  towards  them.     The  adver- 
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saries  in  this  historical  contest  are  not  absolutely  divide 
ed,  as  might  be  expected,  into  British  and  Hybernian. 
Now,  as  well  as  in  the  days  of  Ware,  men,  grave  and 
learned^  have  ranged  themselves  on  opposite  sides* 
The  contest  cannot  be  decided  by  number  or  weight, 
but  by  dint  of  argument  and  force  of  evidence. 
Intent  of       In  every  controversy  the  contest  is  half  decided* 

thisDisser-  .  , 

tation.  when  the  statement  of  the  case  is  admitted  by  the  an« 
tagonists.  The  intent  of  this  Dissertation  is  not  to 
investigate  and  display  the  particulars  of  a  period,  the 
history  of  which  is  not  intended  to  be  written,  but 
freely  to  discuss  the  general  claim,  wliich  the  native 
Irish  lay  to  the  possession  of  a  vernacular  language, 
which  their  ancestors  spoke  about  3000  years  ago, 
and  to  the  government  of  their  forefathers  during 
such  time  by  monarchs  and  laws  of  Scythian  origin^ 
until  the  sovereignty  of  their  country  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Henry  Plantaganet.  There  is  no  intent  to 
prove  the  precise  chronology  of  each  reign,  or  the  ve- 
racity of  every  fiaict  recorded  by  the  annalists.  The 
question  is.  Do  any  such  annals  exist  ?  If  they 
do,  Are  they  to  be  credited  as  to  their  general  sub- 
stance ? 

Diversity  of     There  is  a  diversity  of  national,  as   of  individual 

national  ^  ^  ' 

characters,  character.  Neither  is  secure  from  obloquy.  From 
the  publication  of  Gerald  Barry's  fabulous  traductions 
of  the  Irish  nation,  about  the  close  of  the  i  2th  century, 
to  the  publication  of  Dr.  Ledwich's  ast  edition  of 
his  Irish  Antiquities  in  1804,  there  has  appeared 
in  many  British  writers,  an  unaccountable  lust  to 
vilify  and  criminate  the  Irish  nation  from  the  mere 
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circumstance  of  their  maintai^ing  the  general  authen- 
tidty  of  their  historical  annals;  as  if  the  bare  pre- 
sumption bereft  them  of  ever)'  fair  pretension  to  na- 
tional genius,  character,  and  credit. 

Dr.  Leland  *  has  observed,  that  "  if  we  enquire  into  Partiaiiiy 

*  and  incom- 

the  manners  of  the  antient  Irish  from  English  writers.  Pf^^ncy  of 
we  find  the  representation  odious  and  disgusting.  The  ^"s  in  iri»h 
historian  of  England  sometimes  regards  them  as  the 
most  detestable  and  contemptible  of  the  human  race. 
The  antiquary  of  Ireland  raises  them  to  an  illustrious 
eminence  above  all  the  European  countries.**  Justice, 
however,  calls  for  this  obvious  remark ;  that,  from 
Cambrensis  downwards,  not  one  of  the  British 
writers f  upon  Irish  aflfairs,  (except  the  respectable 
and  learned  Vallancey )  was  sufficiently  master  of  the 
Irish  language  to  understand  one  of  the  authors  in 
his  native  tongue.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Warner 
therefore  says  J,  *'  as  to  all  the  English  writers,  who 
have  attempted  to  give  any  part  of  the  History  of  Ire- 
land, such  as  Cambrensis,  Campian,  Hanmer,  Stani- 
hurst,  Spencer,  Morrison,  Cox,  &c.  it  is  difficult  to 
determine,  whether  they  shew  more  inaccuracy  and 
ignorance,  or  malevolence  and  partiality."  For  pre- 
venting any  imputation  of  partiality,  recourse  is  only 
.  had  to  British  authors  for  the  purpose  of  properly  x 
appreciating  the  authority  of  their  own  countrymen, 
when  they  treat  of  Irish  affau^.  The  temptations  to 
historical  infidelity  have  been  strongly  avowed  by  Dr, 
Leland^  with  reference  to  himself.     He  also  tells  us§, 

*  Prel.  .Dis.  xL  f  Even  Usher  and  Ware  bad  translations 

of  sooBie  of  them  made  for  them.     %  Pref.  iii.      §  Prcl.  Disc.  ii. 
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that  "  at  the  Revolution  the  favout  aiid  patronage  of 
government  encouraged  Sir  Richard  Cox  to  write  an 
,  History  of  Ireland ;  but,  however  assiduous  in  his  re- 
searches^ he  produced  nothing  better  than  an  hasty, 
indigested,  and  imperfect  chronicle.**  That  historical 
comniissioner  is  little  reserved  in  his  opinions*:  he  finds 
*'  it  strange,  that  the  affairs  of  this  noble  kingdom  should 
find  no  room  in  history,  but  remain  so  very  obscure, 
that  not  only  the  inhabitants  know  little  or  nothing  of 
what  has  passed  in  their  own  country,  but  even  England, 
a  learned  and  inquisitive  nation,  skilful  beyond  compa- 
rison in  the  histories  of  all  other  countries,  is  never- 
theless but  very  imperfectly  informed  in  the  story  of 
•  Ireland.  As  for  those  histories  that  treat  of  the  times 
before  the  English  conquest.  Dr.  Keating*s  is  the  best; 
but,  after  all,  it  is  no  more  than  an  ill-digested  heap  of 
very  silly Jictions.*^ 
British  wri-     Mr.  M*Pherson  says,  that  +  "  the  History  of  the  Mi- 

terstrcatthc  ^  ...  . 

anticnt  his-<f  lesiau  Colouy,  which  it  is  pretended  transmigrated 
land  as       «<  from  Spain  into  Ireland,  under  the  cpnduct  of  Here- 

Wholly   fit.  *  ^ 

buious,  '«  mon  andHeber,is  absolutely  unworthy  of  any  credit. 
*^  That  the  long  list  of  kings,  who  are  said  to  have 
**  held  the  scepter  of  Ireland  for  1 3  centuries  before  the 

*  Cox*8  Preface  to  the  Reader.  Sir  Richard  Cox  seemed  to  think, 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  Protestant  to  disbelieve  the  antient  history 
of  Ireland  because  believed  by  the  generality  of  the  Irish,  who  were 
Papists.  '*  At  this  day,'*  says  he,  "  we  know  no  difference  of  nation, 
but  what  is  expressed  by  PapUts  and  Protestants,  If  the  most 
antient  natural  Irishnoan  be  a  Protestant,  no  man  takes  him  for 
other  than  an  Englishman ;  and  if  a  cockney  be  a  Papist,  he  is 
reckoned  in  Ireland  as  much  an  Irishman,  as  if  he  was  born  on 
Slevelogher."    |  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Ireland,  p.  124. 
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**  Christian  aera,  had  their  existence  only  in  the  dis- 
**  tempered  fancies  of  the  bards  of  latter  ages :  and 
"  in  short ,  that  every  thing  related  in  their  domestic 
*'  annals  concerning  the  Irish,  prior  to  the  mission  of 
••  St.  Patrick,  ought  to  be  banished  to  the  region  of 
**  fiction  and  romance/*  This  disbelief  in  the- whole 
of  the  antient  History  of  Ireland,  has  become  the  fa- 
shionable doctrine  of  other  modern  writers  on  Irish 
affairs.  Mr.  Gordon,  who  published  his  History  of  Ire- 
land only  in  1806  *,  taunts  his  countrymen  with  the 
puerile  vanity  of  deriving  their  origin  from  ancestors 
of  antient  renown  and  polished  manners ;  referring 
his  readers,  for  the  reputation  of  such  fictions,  to  the 
antiquities  of  Ledwich,  and  the  strictures  of  Campi- 
bell,  and  assuring  them,  that  in  the  ages  anterior  to 
the  birth  of  Christ,  the  affairs  of  this  country  were  ut- 
terly unknown  and  inscrutable,  and  that  was  the  result 
of  the  most  laborious  and  accurate  research.  Dr.  Led- 
wich  has  the  honour  of  having  improved  upon  the 
modern  pyrrhonism  on  Irish  history,  and  is  the  first  that 
has  brought  it  into  the  Christian  aera  t*  "  Away,**  says 
he^  '*with  thephantoms  invented  by  missionaries  of  the 
"  9th  century  in  imitation  of  Mars,  Miner\'a,  and 
*'  Juno.  There  never  was  such  a  man  at  all  as  «S^ 
**  Patrick  the  Apostle  of  Ireland.**  And  again, "  St.  ' 

**  Bridget  is  an  imaginary  Saint  like  Patrick.'*  Mr. 
Gordon  treads  faithfully  in  the  doubtful  steps  of 
Dr.  Ledwich,  and  informs  his  readers  (though  with- 
out quoting  any  authority  for  his  information)  '*  that 

*  Gordon's  History  of  Ireland^  vol.  I.  13,  p.  29. 
f  Ledwich's  Antiquities.  Ibid.  69.  ^ 
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'^  the  stories  related  of  this  apostle,  are,  doubtless, 
'*  legendary  tales,  or  theological  romances,  fabricated 
'*  four  centuries  after  their  imaginary  existence." 


General  na-  Order,  method,  and  relevancy,  are  the  only  roads 
DUscrta-  "  that  lead  to  satisfactory  conclusion  *.  The  present 
subject  of  discussion  embraces  not  specific  facts,  cir- 
cumstances, or  dates.  None,  therefore,  are  specifically 
insisted  upon.  The  Irish  produce  written  records,  docu- 
ments,  or  metrical  annals  in  their  vernacular  antient 
language,  which,  they  say,^  ought  to  be  credited  as  to 
their  general  substance.  But  to  pretend,  that  they  are 
not  largely  disfigured  and  disguised  by  what  we  call 
^ction^  would  be  to  divest  them  of  one  of  the  most 
questionless  badges  of  their  high  antiquity.  The  scrip* 
tures  alone  of  all  antient  annals  are  clear  of  the  effects 
of  ethnic  mythology  or  poetic  fancy  t-  The  general 
substance  of  that  antient  history  of  Ireland,  the  whole 
of  which  it  has  too  long  been  the  British  fashion  to  pre* 
nounce  absolutely  fictitious,  and  for  the  substantial 
credit  of  which  the  Irish  people  is  still  treated  as  a  de* 

*  For  this  reason  we  studiouily  avoid  all  statements^  arguments* 
and  deductions,  etymological,  geographical,  biograpbical,  and  (pre- 
ciselj)  chronological.  Sucli  minute  discussions  are  not  called  for 
by  the  nature  of  this  work ;  they  may  be  referred  to  in  several  wri- 
ters of  learning  and  respectability.  £ven  to  review  the  whole  contest 
upon  these  several  heads,  and  to  deduce  an  hypothesis  from  them, 
would  exceed  the  limits  of  the  intended  publication. 

-f  We  should  exceed  our  intent  by  attempting  to  reduce  alle* 
gory  to  substance,  to  identify  mythological  heroes  with  real  person^ 
ages,  to  trace  aberration  from  the  true  history  of  mankind  to 
the  ethnic  fables^  in  which  it  was  latterly  disguised,  to  analyze 
symbol  into  instructive  reality,  and  to  winnow  the  flights  of  il}6 
recording  bard  from  the  fiincUinental  theme  of  his  song. 
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graded,  arrogant,  and  suspected  cast,  is  to  the  following 
purport. 

About  one  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  deluge,  Genoii 
Ireland  was  discovered  by  one  Adhua,  who  had  been  of  the  an- 
sent  from  Asia  to  explore  new  countries  by  a  grandson  ry  of  ue- 
of  Belus  :  he  plucked  some  of  the  luxuriant  grass 
as  a  specimen  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,   and  returned 
to  his  master.     After  that,  the  island  remained  unoccu- 
pied  for  one  hundred  and  forty  years ;  and,  about  three 
hundred  years  after  the  flood,  one  Partholan,  originally 
a  Scythian,  and  a  descendant  from  Japhet  in  the  6th 
generation,  sailed  from  Greece  with  his   family  and 
one  thousand  soldiers,  and  took  possession  of  the 
island.  They  all  died  off,  and  left  the  island  desolate  of 
human  beings  for  the  space  of  SO  years.     Afterwards 
different  sets  of  emigrant  adventurers  occupied  and  peo- 
pled the  island  at  different  periods.     About  1080  years 
after  the  deluge,  and  ISOO  years  before  Christ,  Niul, 
(the  son  of  Phenius,  a  wise  Scythian  prince)  who  had 
married   a  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  inhabited  with  his 
people  a  district  given  to  him  by  his  father-in-law 
on  the  Red  Sea,  vhen  Moses  led  the  Israelites  out  of 
Egypt.     The  descendants  of  that  Pheneus,  (more  ge- 
nerally called  Feniusa  Farsa)  were  afterwards  expelled 
by  Pharaoh's  successors  on  account  of  their  ancestors 
having  favoured  the  escape  of  the  Israelites  through  the 
Red  Sea.     They  then  emigrated  and  settled  in  Spain, 
whence,  under  the  command  of  Milesius,  a  colony  of 
them  sailed  from  Brigantia  in  Galicia  to  Ireland,  gained 
the  ascendancy  over  the  inhabitants,  and  gave  laws  and 
a  race  of  monarchs  to  the  island.  The  Milesian  dynasty 
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continued  to  govern  Ireland,  without  interruption^  till 
about  the  year  1 1 68,  when  it  ceased  in  the  person  of 
Roger  0*Connor,  and  the  sovereignty  was  assumed  by 
our  Henry  11.  Of  this  race  of  kings,  the  first  1 1 0  were 
Pagan,  the  rest  Christian.  St.  Patrick  was  sent  from 
Rome  about  the  year  431,  to  preach  the  christian  reli- 
gion to  the  Irish  in  the  reign  of  Loagaire,  the  first 
christian  monarch,  who  received,  baptism  from  the 
hands  of  St.  Patrick. 
No  impro-     This  simplv  is  the  sum  of  that  history  of  Ireland, 

babUiiy  or  ,  ^  -^  ^  J 

impossibi-  which  by  manyiJn/wA,  and  latterly  by  some  Irish  wrv^ 
substance  ters,  is  pronouuced  not  ouly  in  part  fabulous,  but  false 
count.  and  fictitious  in  the  whole.  Ere  the  discussion  be  en- 
tered into,  it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  by  thus  de- 
nuding the  substantial  body  of  the  history  from  the 
allegory,  fancy,  and  fiction,  with  which  their  minstrels 
had  attempted  to  adorn  or  disguise  it,  no  objection  or 
difficulty  to  its  truth  can  be  raised  out  of  the  moral 
improbability,  or  physical  impossibility  of  the  facts  re- 
corded. The  discredit  of  the  facts  must  then  rest 
upon  the  want  of  evidence  of  their  existence.  It  is  an 
obvious  presumption,  that  the  island  did  not  remain 
many  centuries  uninhabited  after  the  flood  *.  It  is 
evident  without  proof,  that  a  society,  planted  and  form- 
ed in  an  island,  must  have  emigrated  from  a  country 

♦  The  Reverend  Edward  Davics,  in  his  learned  work  on  Celtic 
Researches  of  the  Origin,  Tradilion,  and  Language  iftheAnlient  Bri» 
tons,^ongh  he  cannot  fall  in  with  the  whf»le  hypothesis  of 
General  Valiancy  upon  the  antient  history  of  Ifeland,  yet  admitst 
(p.  104)  that  '*  Spain,  and  even  Britain,  were  probably  colonized 
"  by  those,  who  were  born  within  a  cenlury  of  the  deluge." 
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then  possessing  some  practical  knowledge  of  naviga- 
tion :  and  the  emigrant  colonists  must  have  carried 
with  them  the  traditional  and  written  history,  the  re- 
ligion, the  institutions,  the  customs,  the  habits,  the 
arts,  the  sciences,  the  doctrines,  the  prejudices,  the 
errors,  and  the  primitive  language,  which  were  fami- 
liar to  them  at  the  time  of  their  ^emigration;  all  varia- 
tions from  which  must  have  been  accidental  and  gra- 
dual, from  local  circumstances  occasioned  more  from 
adventitious  intercourse,  or  foreign  power,  than  inter- 
nal change,  innovation,  or  decay.  Wherever  separate 
communities  or  societies  have  existed,  some  specific 
form  of  civil  government  must  have  kept  them  toge- 
ther. Where  a  form  of  government  coeval  with  the 
institution  of  a  colonized  community  is  known,  its 
continuance .  is  to  be  presumed,  until  evidence  be  pro- 
duced of  its  change,  decline,  or  extinction.  *'  Great 
**  is  the  folly  of  endeavouring  to  establish  universal 
*'  Pyrrhonism  in  matters  of  history,  because  there  are 
*'  few  histories  without  some  lies,  and  none  without 
**  some  mistakes  *•'*  Greater  is  the  folly  of  denying  the 
existence  of  persons,  merely  because  fabulous  and  in- 
credible tales  have  been  reported  of  them. 

Moral  certainty,  which  is  all  that  can  be  expected  History 
in  history,  rests  upon  national  tradition,  antient  me- moral  oer- 
morials,  probability,  and  credible  testimony.     Ocular 
demonstration  is  not  required  of  the  historian,  and  the 
sworn  evidence  of  witnesses  t  niay  sometimes  be  justly 

♦  BoL  on  Hist;  Let.  iv. 

\  Witness  the  manuscript  collection  of  sworn  depositions  (con- 
•istiog  of  32  large  folio  Volumes) ^  in  Ihe  possession  of  the  uni- 
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questioned.  If,  therefore,a  given  period  of  time  com* 
prise  a  series  of  probable  events,  such  as  the  names, 

Tcrsity  of  Dublin,  concerning  the  outrages  committed  in  the  civil 
wan  in  Ireland,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  From  these  deposit 
tions.  Temple  assures  us>  '*  That  hundreds  of  the  ghosts  of  Pro- 
teitants,  that  were  drowned  by  the  rebels  at  Portnadown,  were 
•ccn  in  the  river,  bolt  upright,  and  were  heard  to  cry  out  for 
revenge  on  the  rebels.  One  of  the  ghosts  was  seen  with  hands 
liAed  up^  and  standing  in  that  posture,  from  the  29th  of  December 
to  the  latter  end  of  the  following  Lent."  Dr.  Maxwell  (afterwardf 
bishop  of  Kilmore),  one  of  these  deponents,  whose  integrity  and 
candour,  said  Borlase,  none  ever  dared  to  question,  in  his  exaihina*' 
tion,  in  order  to  give  all  the  credit  he  could  to  his  co-jurors  in  the 
tame  cause,  gives  a  lively  description  of  the  different  postures  and 
gestures  of  these  apparitions,  '<  as  sometimes  having  been  seen  by 
day  and  night,  walking  upon  the  river,  sometimes  brandishing 
their  naked  swords,  sometimes  singing  psalms»  and  at  other  times 
shrieking  in  a  most  fearful  and  hideous  manner;  adding,  ''  that 
he  never  heard  any  man  so  much  as  doubt  the  truth  thereof :  but 
he  obliged  00  man's  faith,  in  regard  he  saw  them  not  with  his  own 
eyes ;  otherwise  he  had  as  much  certainty  as  could  morally  be 
required  of  such  matter."     (BorL  Hist.  App.  ZQ2.J 

Of  another  set  of  depositions  from  another  party.  Dr.  Warner 
thus  speaks  (vol.  ii  Hist,  of  Reb.  146.)  "  But  so  many  of  the 
sayings,  which  are  recorded  in  the  manuscript  collection  of  depo- 
sitions in  my  custody,  arc  so  ridiculous  or  incredible,  or  contra^ 
dictory  to  one  another,  as  shew  pla'nly,  that  they  spoke  what 
their  own,  or  the  different  passions  and  septimenis  of  their  leaders 
prompted:  scnietimes  what  came  uppermost,  or  they  thought 
would  best  serve  or  vindicate  their  cause ;  at  other  times  what 
the  reproaches  of  their  prisoners  provoked  them  to;  not  seldom 
what  despair  suggested ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  as  they  wcrs 
tutored  by  their  priests.  Ujx)n  the  whole,  there  is  no  credit  to  be 
given  to  any  thing,  that  was  said  by  those  people,  which  had  not 
other  evidence  to  confirm  it/*  And  of  the  before-mentioned 
thirty-two  thick  folio  volumes  of  depositions^  taken  under  two 
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families,  and  reigns  of  1 97  monarchs,  who  successively 
ruled^  the  country  for  the  space  of  about  2000  years, 
and  the  name,  family,  or  reign  of  any  one  of  the 
whole  race  be  not  disproved  or  even  called  into  doubt, 
then  will  there  exist  such  proof  of  the  historical  truth 
of  such  succession,  as  to  force  the  assent  of  any  man 
who  possesses  the  free  use  of  a  sound  mind.  The  most 
fabulous  legends,  the  wildest  inventions,  and  even  im- 
possible feats  of  heroism  or  magic  attributed  to  these 
different  sovereigns,  though  specifically  to  be  rejected, 
may  strengthen  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
personages,  of  whom  they  are  narrated  by  their  bards 
or  phyllids,  senachies,  or  historians,  who,  though 
faichful  in  pedigree  and  chronology,  were  encouraged 
in  embellishing  the  feats  of  their  favourite  heroes  to 
indulge  the  flights  of  their  poetical  genius.  The  ety- 
mology of  many  appellatives  and  proper  names  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  bespeaks  a  reference  to  fabulous  al- 

separate  commissions  from  the  lords  justices  to  the  dean  of  Kil- 
roore  and  seven  other  clergymen.  Dr.  Warner  says  (p.  2()5),  "  As 
a  great  stress  hath  been  laid  upon  this  collection  in  print  and  in 
conversation  among  the  Protestants  of  that  kingdom,  and  the 
whole  evidence  of  the  massacre  turns  upon  it»  I  took  a  great  deal 
of  pains,  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  time,  in  examining  these  books; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  they  have  been  made  the  foundation 
•f  much  more  clamour  and  resentment,  than  can  be  warranted  by 
truth  and  reason."  It  is  to  be  fearfully  apprehended,  that  much 
of  the  evidence,  and  many  of  the  afndavits,  procured  and  pub- 
lished after  the  late  rebellion  in  1798,  will  fall  under  the  observa- 
tion of  Dr.  Warner,  (ib.)  "  What  sort  of  evidence  that  is,  may 
be  easily  learnt  by  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  common 
people  of  any  countiy,  especially  when  their  imaginations  ar« 
terrified  with  cruelties^  and  the  passions  heated  by  suffeiings." 
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lusions  to  different  monarchs,  who  find  their  regular 
places  in  the  lists  handed  down  of  the  Milesian  dynasty 
by  the  most  antient  and  accurate  of  these  metrical  an- 
nalists. The  reality  or  total  fiction  of  such  a  race  of 
Irish  monarchs,  is  the  sole  object  of  this  Disselrtation. 
Mercdcniii     1  he   mere   negation  of  historical  remote  events, 

insufficient       •  !_•        i       i.  r  i     i  m*  i  •    ' 

to  ownet  witnm  the  hne  or  probability,  cannot  be  set  up  agamst 
national  tradition  and  antient  records  (though  not  co- 
temporary  with  the  facts  recorded),  especially  *by 
strangers  to  the  language  *  in  which  these  trsiditions 
have  been  long  preserved.  A  distant  fact  can  only  be 
disproved  by  internal  or  external  evidence.  The  as- 
sumed probability  and  possibility  rebut  the  disproval 
from  internal  evidence.  The  external  evidence  to 
disprove  must  be  at  least  equal,  or  rather  of  higher 
degree,  than  that  upon  which  the  authority  of  the  fact 

•  Great  weight  is  allowed  to  the  observation,  that  no  man  ig- 
norant of  a  language,  in  which  an  history  is  written,  is  properly 
fitted  to  write  or  observe  upon  it.  Were  particular  historical 
facts  the  object  of  this  Dissertation,  the  author,  under  a  total  igno- 
rance of  the  Irish  language,  would  never  have  attempted  the  ar- 
duous task  of  scrutinizing  the  truth,  consistency,  or  probability 
of  the  general  substance  of  the  events  recorded.  But  a  continued 
lilt  has  been  given  by  the  native  authors  of  197  princes,  varying 
in  the  duration  of  their  respective  reigns,  from  one  to  fifty  years, 
and  mr  St  of  them  killed  in  battle,  during  a  space  of  2000  years. 
Now,  it  is  neither  improbable,  nor  unnatural,  that  each  of  these 
kings,  who  always  cannc  to  the  throne  when  adult,  and  ge- 
nerally in  a  state  of  warfare,  should  upon  an  average  have  lived 
between  eleven  and  twelve  years.  This  allowance  fills  the  utmost 
space  of  time  given  by  their  bards  and  chronologers  from  the  ar- 
rival of  Milesius  to  the  deposition  of  Roger  O'Connor,  the  last 
sovereign  of  the  Milesian  dynasty. 
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recorded  stands.  Where  the  veracity  of  an  important 
point  of  history  depends  upon  the  belief  of  a  whole 
nation  for  a  score  of  centuries^  founded  upon  their 
national  traditions,  preserved  and  transmitted  in  the 
best  manner  the  nature  of  preservation  and  transmis-^ 
sion  will  admit  of,  it  requires  a  great  weight  of  un^ 
deniable  contrary  evidence  to  overset  an  hypothesis 
built  upon  the  uninterrupted  belief  of  ages,  minutely 
expressed  in  a  vernacular  tongue  now  understood  by 
the  existing  natives,  as  it  was  by  all  their  intermediate 
ancestors^  up  to  the  several  epochs,  at  which  the  events 
are  recorded  respectively  to  have  taken  place. 

The  British  Pyrrhonites  in  matter  of  Irish  history  Vothf nip 
pretend  not  to  deny,  that  the  island  was  inhabited  1300  credit  with, 
ycfars  before  the  christian  aera* ;  neither  do  they  af-extetnai 

f  .     .  «  «  •     •  «        evidfince* 

tect  to  msmuate^  that  the  population  ever  ceased  or 
was  suspended  from  that  time  downwards.  None  of 
them  have  denied  to  these  early  inhabitants  of  the 
island  some  language^  in  which  they  conversed  with 
each  other,  and  some  form  of  government,  by  which 
they  were  ruled ;  but  they  think  it  sufficient  to  raise 
a  general  system  of  Pyrrhonism,  upon  the  authority 
of  Cambden  and  Waref^  who  shelter  their  own  igno- 
rance upon  these  matters  under  a  general  observation 
of  Livy,  that  things^  which  at  a  great  distance  arc 
scarce  discernible^  are  obscured  by  their  great  anti^ 

*  This  was  at  the  time,  about  which  the  chUdren  of  Israel  did 
cTil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  were  delivered- into  the- hands 
of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan.     ( Jnd.  iv.) 

f  Ware,  AnU  5« 

VOL.  I.  e 
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quity.  Only  one  deduction  can  be  fairly  drawn  from 
such  generalities,  and  from  the  assertions  of  those, 
who  profess  themselves  strangers  to  the  country,  lan- 
guage, and  history :  nothing  is  to  be  credited  without 
the  most  guarded  caution  to. corroborate  the  narrative 
with  external  evidence.  This  act  of  historical  justice 
to  the  Irish  nation  is  the  object  of  the  present  inves- 
tigation. 
FicUity  of  A  Jove  principium  was  the  allegorical  and  religious 
tradmon,  prijj^-jpig  Qf  bards  gnd  philosophers  of  old.  To  scru- 
tinize, argue,  and  conclude  upon  matters  pf  great  an- 
tiquity, it  becomes  necessary  to  look  into  the  earliest 
times,  and  the  oldest  records  of  historical  information. 
From  these  are  to  be  deduced  principles,  rather  than 
the  evidence  of  particular  facts.  Assuming  the  supe- 
nor  antiquity  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  first  days 
of  man,  without  resting,  for  the  present  purpose,  on 
its  divine  inspiration,  which  Jews  and  Christians 
equally  admit,  it  is  a  general  concession,  that  Adam 
came  out  of  the  hands  of  his  Maker  in  a  more 
perfect  state  of  mind  and  body,  than  any  of  his  de- 
scendants ever  attained.  It  is  clear  he  was  gifted  with 
the  faculty  of  speech ;  and  that  a  language  was  infused 
into  him,  in  which  he  conversed  with  Eve  and  his 
^  children;  and  that  this  was  the  original  medium, 
through  which  he  communicated  his  ideas,  percep- 
tions, and  recollections  to  his  descendants,  as  they  did 
to  their  successive  posterity.  Tradition,  consequently, 
was  the  original  mode  of  transmitting  to  future  gene- 
rations the  knowledge  of  past  events.  Waving  the 
question,  whether  writing  were  of  ante-diluvian  insti- 
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tution*,  the  credit  of  tradition  will  be  greatly  enhanced 
by  reflecting  on  the  paucity  of  the  links,  by  which  the 
chain  is  carried  through  a  vast  expanse  of  time.  By 
the  generally  received  chronology,  there  intervened 
1656  years  between  the  creation  of  man  and  the  de- 
luge: thence  to  the  vocation  of  Abraham  about  451 
years,  making  altogether  2107  years.  According  to 
the  scriptural  accounts,  Abraham  was  threescore  years 
of  age  when  Noah  died ;  Noah  was  500  years  cotem- 
porary  with  Methusalem,  and  Methusalem  lived  241 
years  with  Adam.  Supposing,  then,  that  the  inven- 
tion  of  letters  should  be  allowed  so  early  a  date  even 
as  the  time  of  Abraham,  yet,  by  the  duration  of  these 
patriarchs*  lives,  there  are  but  two  intermediate  links^ 
viz.  Methusalem  and  Noah,  between  Abraham  and 
our  first  parent.  Thus,  through  the  medium  of  two 
individuals,  was  all  that  portion  of  the  inspired  know- 
ledge and  improved  experience  of  Adam  during  a 
life  of  930  years,  which  he  chose  or  intended  to  trans- 
mit to  his  descendants,  brought  down  by  tradition  to 
Abraham,  comprising  a  space  of  above  2000  years. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  the  tradition  of  these  Tficiition 

o  '  not  confin* 

early  periods  was  confined  to  this  line  of  patriarchs.  Jl^  ^  °'^'«^ 
Mankind  was  soon  multiplied  j  and  in  the  course  of  P*^*«*«* 

t  Mr.  Astle,  who  has  discaised  the  subject  of  ancient  lettcn 
vriih  consiiinmate  ability,  in  the  judgment  of  a  very  learned  adept 
Qf  the  old  Celtic  language  and  dialects,  (Daviet,  240.)  says; 
after  having  diligently  weighed  the  opinions  and  authorities  of  his 
predecessors,  it  might  he  impropir  to  (issert.  thai  letlerg  were  un^ 
known  hefor  t  the  deluge  recorded  by  Moses,  (p., 46.)  There  wiU 
"be  fiitait  Dccatton  of  referring  to  the  origin  of  wriilog. 

C  3  2 
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three  centuries,  which  was  not  a  third  of  Adam's  life, 
is  supposed  to  have  nearly  covered  the  fece  of  the 
earth.     All  the  cotemporary  inhabitants  of  the  globe 
.   probably  received  the  same  traditions,  were  gifted  with 
the  like  physical  powers,  and  enjoyed  upon  the  ave- 
rage an  equal  degree  of  longevity.     There  is  no  other 
written  record  of  these  early  times,  to  which  we  can 
look  up  with  full  confidence,  except  the  books  of 
Moses,  His  history  both  ante-diluvian  and  post-diluvian, 
IS  a  mere  epitome  confined,  as  it  were,  to  the  stock  of 
Noah's  son  Shem,  from  which  Abraham  sprang;  and 
thence  extending  to  that  chain  of  persons  and  tfans* 
actions,  which  terminated  in  the  birth  of  the  promised 
Messiah.     It  was  not  the  object  of  the  sacred  penman 
to  record,   in    his  post-diluvian  account,  the  parti* 
cular  histories    of  the  other   generations   of  man- 
kind, which,  after  the  miraculous  confusion  of  the, 
human  tongue  at  Babel,   unquestionably  had  their 
respective  national  languages,  establishments,  institu- 
tions, laws,  traditions,  and  histories,  all  varying  in  qua-^ 
lity,  duration,  and  authenticity,  according  to  the  prb- 
gress  of  innovation  and  depnevity  amongst  them.   The 
sacred  text  has  merely  enumerated  the  generations  of 
the  three  sons  of  Noah,  linto  whom  sons  were  bon^ 
after  the  flood,  and. who  became  the  lathers  and 
founders  of  the  diflFerent  nations  wherein  they  settled, 
without  giving  the  chronology  or  topography  of  any- 
of  them.     The  Irish  make  their  descent  from  Japhet*. 

*  Gen.  X,  These  words  give  great  plausibility  fo  the  com-* 
meats  of  St.  Augustine>  Origan,  and  some  modern  commentators^ 
particular!/  Ilrinus,  105,  that  the  common  language  of  mao-wat 
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^*  The  sons  of  Japheth,  Gomer,  and  Magog,  and  Ma- 
dai,  and  Javan,  and  Tubal,  and  Meshech,  and  Tints. 
And  the  sons  of  Gomer,  Ashkenaz,  and  Riphath,  and 
Togarmah.  And  the  sons  of  Javan ;  Elisha  and  Tar^ 
shesh,  Eitdm  and  Dodamim,  By  these  were  the  isles 
of  the  Gentiles  divided  ii^  their  lands :  every  one  after 
his  tongue,  after  their  families  in  their  nations/* 

This  division  or  allotment  of  the  isles  of  the  Gen-piviskm  of 
tiles  could  not  mean  the  gradual  progress  of  the  fe-  amon^t 
milies  according  to  their  increase,  which  would  have^^***'*^ 
been  a  work  of  time,  and  could  not-  be  termed  a  divi- 
sion;  but  it  must  have  been  a  general   settlement 
and  distribution  amongst  the  co-existing  grand  and 
great-grand  children  of  Noah,  by  the  sanction  of  these 
post-diluvian  fathers  of  the  human  race;  for  Noah 
IJved  S50  years  after  the  flood :  and  that  this  division 
of  the  earth  took  place  after  the  erection  of  the  tower 
at  Babel,  is  evident  fi-om  the  words,  every  one  after 
fiisown  tongue. 
In  order  to  open  the  facility  of  proof  on  one  hand,  Abbrrvit- 
.  ^d  meet  some  scrupulous  objections  on  the  other,  it***y»o^ 
may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  the  abbreviation 
of  the  4ays  of  man  was  not  in  any  mamier  immediately 
(Tonnec^d  with  the  deluge.    For  the  sacred  penman, 

fplU  Into  fifty-five  different  tongoes,  there  being*  according  to  Cor- 
nelius a  Lapide*  so  niany  descend^ts  of  Noah^  mentioned  in  the 
lOtb  chapter  of  Genp$i|,  who  are  t()ere  called  the  iainilics  of 
Noahi  according  to  their  people  -and  nations  5  and  by  these  wens 
the  nations  divided  on  the  ef^rth  after  the  flood.  Bnt  that  Heber> 
the  progenitor  of  Abraham*  rptainod  ^lie  original  or  primitive 
language  of  nuUi  wheope  it  was  afterwards  called  Hebrew. 

CS 


mvi, 
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in  tracing  the  genealogy  of  Abraham  from  Shem» 
says,  that  he  was  100  years  old  when  he  begat  Ar- 
phaxad,  two  years  after  the  flood;. and  that  Shem 
lived  after  ^at  500  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daugh* 
ters ;  that  Arphaxad,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  begat 
Sale,  and  lived  803  years  after,  and  continued  to  beget 
sons  and  daughters ;  and  that  Sale,  after  having  begot- 
ten Heber  at  the  age  of  thirty,  survived  403  years.  The 
continuance  of  the  genealogy  of  Abraham  shews,  that 
notwithstanding  the  great  longevity  of  man  ^  in  those 
days,  he  was  in  virile  maturity  before  thirty  ;  and  each 
of  them  lived  from  two  to  five  centuries,  begetting 
sons  and  daughters,  although  their  particular  ge- 
nealogies be  no  further  net  teed  by  the  sacred  pen- 
man. Considering  then,  that  in  the  days  of  Abraham 
so  many  other  human  individuals,  his  cotemporaries, 
had  probably  received  the  same  traditions  from  their 
immediate  parents,  who  had  lived  above  two  cen- 
turies with  Noah,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  any,  but  that 
so  few  traces  of  the  history  of  each  of  these  fiifty- 
five  families  of  Noah,  exclusive  of  that  of  Heber,  are 
to  be  met  with.  They  must  have  been  continued  for  a 
great  length  of  time  in  their  respective  institutions  and 
governments ;  for  their  variations  and  changes,  (from 
the  universal  lapse  of  mankind  into  depravity  they 
were  never  for  the  better^ ,  their  suspension  and  final 
extinctions  must  have  been  gradual,  though  irregu* 
larly.  occasioned  by  local  circumstances* 
Confitiom      Reflection  upon  the  sacred  text  will  teach  us,  that 

of  the  ... 

human      the  division  of  the  earth  followed  very  close  upon  the 
Btbei.      confrision  of  the  human  tongue  at  Babel,  a  nd  was  in 
timately  connected  with^  pr  arose  wholly  out  of  it^ 
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For,  in  the  scriptural  stile,  Almighty  God  is  intro- 
duced as  conversing  with  man,  and  is  made  to  say, 
And  the  Lord  came  down  to  see  the  city  and  the 
tower,  which  the  children  of  Adam  were  building,  and 
he  said :  behold  it  is  one  people,  and  all  have  one 
tongue :  and  then  for  preventing  their  accomplishing 
their  presumptuous  designs  of  building  a  tower  up  to 
heaven,  their  tongues  were  confounded,  so  that  they 
should  not  understand  one  another's  speech,  and  so  the 
Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from  thence  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

This  allotment,  or  apportionment  o/  the  earth 
amongst  the  heads  of  the  then  second  and  third  gene- 
rations of  Noah,  appears  to  have  been,  not  only  sub- 
sequent in  time  to  the  confusion  of  the  human  tongue, 
but  consequent  to  it  as  to  effect.  For  as  it  pleased 
God  to  defeat  aI^  arrogant  or  presumptnp  resolution 
of  man  before  their  separation,  which  they  foresaw 
must  necessarily  soon  follow*,  it  is  no  vain  assumption, 
but  a  necessary  conclusion,  that  the  scattering  or  dis 
tribution  of  these  generations,  every  one  after  his 
tongue  -ajier  their  families^  must  have  been  imme- 
diately, or,  at  least,  soon  after  each  family  had  a  se- 
parate tongue.  This  multiplication  of  languages  hap- 
pened, according  to  the  more  genially  received  opi- 
nion, about  140  years  after  the  deluge.  Noah 
survived  the  deluge  350  years,  when  he  died  in  the 

*  Gen.  xi.  4.  Aiid  tbey  said,  go  to»  come  let  as  btiild  os  t 
city  and  a  tower,  whose  top  may  reach  into  heaven :  and  let  as 
make  us  a  name  lest  wt  le  scattered  abroad  upon  tkeface  of  the 
tvhoUwrth^ 

C  4 
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850tfa  year  of  his  age;   and  as  Abraham^  though 
the  *  1 1th  generation  from  Noah,  was  born  292  years 
after  the  flood,  yet  did  he  live  contemporary  with  Jiis 
direct  progenitor,  the  ante-diluvian  patriarch,  fifty- 
eight  years,  with  whom,  con^dering  the  select  vor 
cation  of  Abraham  to  be  the  father  of  the  faithful, ,  it  is 
to  be  presumed  he  often  conversed,  and  received 
knowledge  and  instruction  concerning  the  state  of 
the  ^te-diluvian  world,  and  of  the  more  interesting 
events,  through  the  ten  generations  from  Adam  dowi^ 
to  the  times  of  Abraham  himself, 
longevity      fi^^  longevity  of  the  post-diluvian  patriarchs  was  not 
chJprivi-  confined  to  the  heads  of  the  particular  families  or, 
septs,  who$e  ages  the  sacred  penman  has  recorded. 
There  is  no  suggestion  in  the  sacred  text,  that  this 
yras  a  special  privilege  of  a  particular  lineage.     The 
fibbreviadon  of  the  days  of  man  was  gradual,  though 
general ;  and  innumerable  were  the  sources,  through 
which  the  tradition  of  ancient  times  was  handed  down 
from  cotemporary  generations  through  the   severa^ 
parts  of  the  inhabited  world, 
j^nirt  of       The  mind,  by  reflection,  familiarize^  with  the  praci 
22j|Ji^    ticability  pf  tradition,  in  reckoning  the  few  links  of 
MoS.*"^  the  chain,  which  connect  the  twenty-five  centuries,  that 
intervened  between  Adam  and  Moses,  who  was  bom 
805  years  after  the  flood.    For  as  two  persons,  Me- 
thusalem  and  Noah,  sufliced  to  transmit  the  traditions  of 
Adam  to  Abraham,  so  four  persons  sufliced  to  carry 
it  on  to  Moses,  who  committed  to  writing  so  much  of 
the  history  of  mankind,  as  was  necessary  to  illustrate 

*  Aooordiog  ^  the  genenitioD  givea  by  St.  Luke^  c.  ii^. 
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that  series  of  events,  which  terminated  in  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  order  of  grace.  Isaac  was  seventy-four  years 
of  age  at  the  death  of  Abraham  :  Jacob  was  1 1 9  when 
his  father  Isaac  died.  Levi,  the  grandfather  of  Moses^ 
had  attained  threescore  before  the  death  of  Jacob  j 
Amram,  the  father  of  Moses,  had  attained  the  age  of  ' 
^birty-six  when  Levi  died ;  and  Moses  lost  his  father  ,  ^ 
Amram  after  he  had  arrived  at  the  mature  age  of 
fifty-eight  years.  Barring,  then,  all  the  collateral 
sources  of  cotemporary  transmission^  seven  indivi- 
duals, according  to  the  sacred  record  of  Genesis,  have 
in  fact  sufficed  to  connect  the  chain  of  tradition  for 
about  2500  years  between  Adam  and  Moses. 

These  premises  admitted,  it  follows,  that  general  P'tj»d>cef 
national  traditions  of  this  early  period  command  a  de- of  Greece 

,  ,  ,  and  Rome 

ference, which  latter  traditions,  more  likely  to  have  been 
flisguised  by   pagan  mythology,  or  exaggerated  by 
the  imagery  and  fancies  of  ancient  bards,  cannot  raise 
claim  to.     It  is  no  uncommon,  though  a  most  imwar- 
rantable  assumption,  that  beside  the  scriptural  autho- 
rity, credit  can  be  allowed  to  no  history  before  the 
writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    The  prejudices 
of  classical  education,  in  favour  of  the  works  of  these 
two  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  have  thrown  a  ge- 
neral discredit  upon  the  pretensions  of  every  people, 
which  sets  up  a  claim  to  more  ancient  and  authentic 
annals,  than  any  handed   down   to  posterity  from 
Greece  or   Rome.      Their  arrogance  in   barbariz- 
ing all   other  nations   than  themselves,    has  unac** 
countably  operated  through  every  age   to   fix   the 
prejudice  of  the  latest  posterity.    Yet  nothing  will 
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add  higher  honor  to  the  present  age,  than  to  refute 
this  imposing  error  of  two  score  centuries.  Where  mo- 
ral incongruity,  where  physical  impossibility,  where 
metaphysical  inconsistency  interfere  not,  there  the 
question  is  open  to  reason,  iand  her  voice  fairly  put 
forth  will  ultimately  be  heard . 
conse-  The  Mosaic  sera  is  a  period  of  more  than  common 

3ie"MoMicinterest  and  importance  to  the  enquiry  into  the  su\> 
authority  ofStantial  truth,  or  total  fiction  of  the  ancient  history  of 
innai^  Ireland.  It  fixes  a  time,  before  which  the  use  of  let- 
ters was  known.  It  fixes  the  place,  in  which  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Milesian  race  then  resided.  It  traces 
the  origin  of  the  language  and  institutions,  which 
they  brought  with  them  into  Ireland.  It  clears  of  to- 
tal fiction  the  arrival  of  that  colony,  whence  sprung 
the  race  of  monarchs,  who  successively  ruled  it  down 
to  its  invasion  by  our  second  Henry.  The  object  of 
our  research  is,  whether  there  be  that  moral  certainty 
of  the  existence  and  continuance  of  the  Milesian  race 
of  sovereigns  in  Ireland,  which  commands  rational 
belief.  This  involves  not  the  enquiry  into  the  imme-^ 
diate  origin  of  the  inhabitants,  which  the  colony  found 
on  their  arrival.  That  event  the  Irish  annalists  fix  at 
the  year  of  the  world  2737,  and  1 300  years  before 
the  christian  sera. 
Noah  pro.      Whether  Ireland  were,   as  its  annals  say,   inha- 

bablykncfr    ,  -.  . 

the  itacc  ofbitcd  before  the  flood,  we  refrain  from  considerincr* 

the  whole  ...  ^ 

■ntc-diiu-  But  It  IS  obvious  to  remark,  that  if  it  were,  the  fact 

viin  popu- 

lukm.  was  m  all  human  probability  known  to  Noah  and  his 
sons,  when  they  entered  the  ark :  and  if  known, 
would  have  been  communicated  to  their  co-temponi* 
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ries;  and  by  them  have  been  tiansmitted  down  to  their 
descendants.*  There  is  no  physical  reason  why  Ire- 
land should  not.  have  been  inhabited  before  the  flood. 
It  no  where  appears  to  have  been  a  post-diluvian 
discovery  that  Ireland  existed.  On  the  contrary, 
'  the  allotment  of  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles  to  Japhet, 
appears  to  have  been  the  effect  of  ante-diluvian  know- 
ledge.  Many  and  various  relicts  of  former  habi- 
tations must,  in  the  supposition  of  its  ante-diluvian 
population,  have  remained  visible  after  the  waters  had 
subaded:  it  might  consequently  have  appeared  to  the 
first  post-diluvian  colonists,  that  the  island  had  been 
formerly  inhabited.  These  appearances  would  verify 
the  tradition,  which  they  must  have  brought  with 
them  from  the  mother  country :  Nor  can  it  indeed  be 
presumed,  that  an  island  so  distant  from  Asia,  which 
was  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  should  in  such  early 
times  have  boen  a  chance  discovery  of  adventurers 
and  explorers  of  lands  unknown. 
It  appears  essential  to  the  intellectual  perfection,  inM««  ©"«»• 

*  *  .  nal  perfieo- 

which  God  created  Adam,  that  his  knowledge  should'ionof 

/  .  °  Adam  in 

have  extended  beyond  his  eye  sight  y  that  he  should  mind  uid 

Dody* 

hstVe  possessed  full  and  correct  geographical  know- 
ledge of  that  earth,  which  the  Lord  had  created  for 
him  and  his  posterity.  The  gradual  occupation  of 
the  globe  by  our  ante-diluvian  ancestors  could  not 
have  been  the  chance  wandering  of  the  parents  or 

*  The  dbtervatioD  of  Mr.  Davies,  which  has  been  before  re- 
ferxed  fo^  ii  pointedly  relevant  to  this  hypothesis.  Spain,  and 
e«en  Britain^  were  probably  colonized  by  those  who  were  bom 
witUii  a  ceotmy  of  the  delugew 
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children  as  their  curiosity  or  conveniency  prompted, 
.    but  was  probably  effected  by  the  common  parents  al- 
lotting different  and  distant  regions  to  the  heads  of 
different  families,    as  his  inspired  knowledge    sug- 
gested for  the  more  speedily  peopling  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  globe. 
How  know-     It  must  be  presumed,  that  the  knowledge,  which 
mift«i™flJAdam  had  received  by  divuie  inspiration,  was  care-» 
*™*      fully  communicated  to  his  children;  that  by  them  it 
was  transmitted  to  their  successive  posterity;  that  it 
was  concentrated  in  Noah  and  his  sons;  that  after  the 
deluge  it  became  in  like  manner  diffused  through,  and 
transmitted  by  their  respective  descendants  to  future 
and  remote  generations.    The  Irish  annals  scarcely  dis- 
agree from  the  Mosaic  accounts  of  the  space  of  time, 
which  intervened  between  the  deluge  and  the  confusion 
of  tongues,  viz.  145  years.* 

*  The  short  and  simple  account  given  of  this  wonderful  period, 
by  the  sacred  penman^  is  beyond  example  comprehensive  and 
instructive.  Gen.  xi.  v.  0".  "And  the  Lord  said}  Behold  the 
people  is  one,  and  they  have  all  one  language :  and  this  they  be* 
gin  to  do  :  and  now  nothing  will  be  restrained  from  them,  which 
they  have  imagined  to  do.  Go  to,  let  us  go  doWn,  and  there 
confound  their  language,  that  they  may  not  understand  ona 
another's  speech :  and  so  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from 
thence  upon  the  face,  of  all  the  earth:  and  they  left  off  to  build  the 
city.  Therefore  is  the  name  of  it  called  Bah^l,  because  the  Lord 
did  there  Confound  the  language  of  all  the  earth,  and  from  thence 
did  the  Lord  scatter  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,** 
What  words  could  more  distinctly  connect  the  scattering  over  all 
the  earth,  with  the  confusion  of  the  one  or  common  language. 
This  seems  not  to  import  an  inspiration  of  as  many  new  language9« 
as  there  were  human  individuals  then  existing^  wbic^  would  bare 
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If  we  particularize  the  general  report  of  the  sacred  Allotment 

,  .f  1         1  .  ,       .  .  ,  ,  of  the  earth 

text^  and  n  by  dropping  the  imposing  glare  and  aweamongst 

c  ..,.,.  .the  (Jes- 

ot  great  antiquity,  we  bring  the  arcumstj^nces  within ccndants  of 

l*]oah's 

the  familiar  judgment  of  our  daily  conceptions,  itthrceiont. 
wili  clearly  appear,  that  this  allotment  or  distribution 
of  all  the  earth  amongst  certain  families  could  only  ' 
have  been  made  by  those,  who  claimed  the  para- 
mount right  of  ownership  over  the  whole :  these  were 
Noah  and  his  three  sons,  upon  whom  by  divine  pre-* 
servation  from  the  deluge,  the  proprietorship  of  the 
restored  earth  naturally  devolved.  As  the  hand  of 
providence  had  with  a  special  and  supernatural  manner 
interposed  to  give  to  each  family  their  own  tongue,  or. 
a  new  dialect,  these  patriarchs,  perceiving  their  des- 
cendants thus  separated  by  language  into  distinct  com-^ 
munities,  judged  it  wise  and  necessary  to  allot  them 
separate  portions  of  the  earth,  in  which  to  live  apart 
from  each  other,  and  to  preserve  them  from  confu- 
sion, strife,    and  contention  for  property.     As  thb 

I 

rendered  language  perfectly  useless  for  all  the  purposes  of  social 
intercourse.    Nor  was  it,  as  it  seems,  an  extinction  of  the- origi- 
nal tongue,  but  such  a  modification  or  dialect  of  it»  as  to  ren- 
der  it  immediately  unintelligible  to  the  retainers  of  the  old,  or 
the  acquirers  of  the  different  new  dialects:    this  only  can   be  * 
termed  a  confvnon  of  the  language :  and  as  the  sacred  text  enu* 
Iterates  fifty  five  of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  amongst  whom  the 
division  of  the  whole  earth  was  then  made,  every  one  after  his 
tongue,  after  their  families  in  their  nation,  it  appears  reasonable^ 
that  as  many  new  dialects  or  modifications  of  the  original  tongue, 
were  miraculously  effected,  as  there  were  distinct  fiimilies,  amongst 
which  the  earth  was  to  be  allotted  or  divided,  otherwise  each  fa- 
mily could  not  have  had  its  several  respective  jtongue. 
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settlement  was  an  allotment  or  distribution  (or  accord- 
ing to  the  frequently  repeated  scriptural  phraze,  a 
scattering  over)  of  all  the  earthy  it  necessarily  follows, 
that  those,  who  managed  or  directed  such  allotments 
or  distribution,  must  have  possessed  a  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  earth,  and  particularly  of  the  extent, 
nature,  soil,  situation,  boundaries,  and  climate  of  the 
different  nations  or  divisions,  into  which  the  ante-dilu- 
yian  population  of  the  globe  had  ramified.  Allow-* 
ing  this  general  settlement  of  all  the  earth  amongst  a 
given  number  of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  not  to 
have  been  a  mere  lottery  or  scramble,  but  an  appor* 
tionment  by  knowledge,  judgment,  and  authority^  it 
will  follow,  that  the  islands  were  not  appointed  to 
those,  who  knew  or  possessed  not  the  art  of  na« 
vigation. 
Fifit  popn-     It  must  be  presimied,  that  the  islands  were  imme* 

tion  of  the    ,  ,* 

iiiaadf.  diately  occupied  by  those,  to  whom  they  were  allotted. 
The  different  persons,  amongst  whom  the  distribution 
of  the  earth  was  made,  then  resided  in  Asia  ;  thence 
of  course  were  the  first  post-diluvian  emigrations  into 
the  isles  of  the  Gentiles.  Any  vessels  then  arriving 
in  the  Atlantic,  would  naturally  fall  upon  Ireland 
sooner  than  upon  Great  Britain,  which,  barring  the 
authority  of  the  Irish  annals,  renders  it  probable,  that 
Ireland  was  peopled  before  England.  There  is  no 
other  disproof  of  this  assertion,  than  the  suggestion 
or  argument  of  the  Pyrrhonites  in  matter  of  Irish  his- 
tory, that  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  seeing  Britain  from 
the  headlands  of  the  Gallic  Menapii  (the  districts 
of  Calais  jtnd  Bologne),  passed  over  in  boats  or  ra^ts> 
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and  when  they  had  peopled  and  cultivated  this  'sland, 
and  travelled  so  far  north  west,  as  to  arrive  at  that 
promontory'  of  Scotland  nearest  to  Ireland^  {Port  • 
Patrick^  whence  Ireland  in  a  fair  day  may  be  easily 
seen,)  they  thence,  in  like  manner,  at  a  distant 
period,  traversed  this  passage  which  was  shorter* 
This  must  have  happened  after  a  long  space  of 
time,  which  would  be  requisite  for  the  first  emi-* 
grants  from  Gaul  to  people,  occupy,  and  cultivate  the 
southern  part  of  this  island;  for  it  is  to  be  pre* 
sumed^  that  the  more  northern  position,  the  less  fer- 
tile soil,  and  the  worse  climate  would  not  have  attracted 
these  early  settlers  to  the  extremities  of  the  inferior 
parts  of  the  island,  till  the  thickness  of  population, 
and  the  insufficiency  of  the  soil  to  answer  their  wants, 
drove  out  the  needy  and  yoimg  adventurers  in  search 
of  new  places  of  residence. 

As  the  authenticity  of  that  portion  only  of  the  an-  Miiwitn 

'  *  ...         iiinalsibout 

cient  history  of  Ireland  fells  under  our  investigation,  >3oo  yean 
which  traces  the  origin  and  descent  of  the  Milesian  race 
of  sovereigns ;  and  the  Irish  annals  inform  us,  that 
upon  their  arrival  in  the  island,  about  thirteen  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christy  they  found  it  peopled 
and  cultivated,  and  that  conversation  and  treaties 
passed  between  the  new  adventurers,  and  the  then 
natives  of  the  soil  without  interpreters,  there  appears 
suiGcIent  probability,  that  the  fiist  post-diluvian  pos- 
sessors of  the  island  had  emigrated  from  the  same 
race  or  femily,  (and,  therefore,  had  a  common  lan- 
guage )  as  the  adventurous  colony  of  Milesius.  As  fer 
as  the  Irish  annalists  agree  with  the  inspired  writer  of 
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Genesis,  their  veracity  will  not  be  questioned,  whether 
the  annals  were  the  fabrication  of  the  Monkish  impos- 
tors of  the  ninth  century,  according  to  the  disciples  of 
modem  Pyrrhonism,  or  the  genuine  documents  of  the 
old  phylleas  or  ^eneachies.  Their  account  of  the  first 
adventurers  of  the  Milesian  colonies  and  the  native 
settlers  destroys  not  itself  by  any  inconsistency  or  in- 
trinsic evidence,  if  there  be  a  probability  of  a  dolony 
of  the  same  race  of  men  with  the  Milesian,  having 
settled  before  them  in  that  island.  Looking  to  the 
general  substance  of  truth,  we  pretend  not  fastidiously 
to  adhere  to  particular  dates,  names^  places^  or  dr- 
cumstances. 
Coincidence     ^J^^  h^ve  observed  that  the  annalists  say,  that  about 

©f  the  ante-  ' '  » 

miicsian  an- an  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  deluge,  Adhua 
Joicphiis.  landed  in  Ireland,  and  returned  to  the  person  who  sent 
him,  who  was  a  grandson  of  Belus:  and  that  after-* 
wards  different  adventurers  sailed  to,  and  occupied  the 
island.  We  believe  from  the  sacred  text,  that  about 
an  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  deluge,  the  com- 
mon language  of  man  was  confused  on  the  plains  of 
Shinar,  that  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles  were  divided  by 
or  amongst  the  sons  of  Japhet,  and  that  the  Lord  scat- 
tered them  from  that  place,  (viz.  the  Vale  Shinar  in 
Usia,  where  Babylon  stood,)  abroad  upon  the  face  of 
all  the  earth ;  that  the  beginning  of  Nemrod's  kingdom 
was  Babylon.  In  confirmation  of  the  consistency  of 
the  Irish  ante-milesian  annals,  comes  in  the  authority 
of  Joseph  *,  the  Jew,  who  has  left  us  a  more  explicit 

♦  Ant-  c.  vi.  However  this  author  may,  in  complimeot  to  the 
Roman  emperor,  have  endeavoured  to  loosen  the  credit  of  some 
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^account  of  this  very  early  age  of  man,  than  that  of 
Moses.  *'From  that  time  forward  (by  reason  of 
the  diversity  of  tongues)  they  dispersed  themselves 
into  divers  countries,  and  planted  colonies  in  all  places; 
and  occupied  those  places,  whither  either  God,  or 
their  good  fortune,  had  conducted  them;  so  that,  both 
the  sea  coasts,  and  the  middle  land,  were  replenished 
with  inhabitants.  Some  thefe  were  also  who,  passi/'g 
the  sea  in  ships  and  vessels,  first  peopled  the  islands." 
If  Ireland  then,  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  Europe, 
were  peopled  soon  after  the  diversity  of  tongues,  there 
can  be  no  inconsistency  or  repugnance  in  their  anna- 
lists reporting,  at  the  distance  of  some  centuries,  the 
intercourse,  which  the  latter  had  with  the  descendants 
of  the  former  adventurers  to  that  island.  Having,  as 
it  is  hoped,  cleared  the  Milesian  story  of  this  prelimi- 
nary charge  of  inconsistency,  by  reason  of  its  reference 
to  an  earlier  population,  we  proceed  to  examine  the 
authenticity  of  the  general  substance  of  the  annals 
themselves. 

It  would  exceed  the  intent  of  this  Dissertation,  to  objections 
pass  in  review  the  several  judgments  of  the  historical  honites.^"' 
critics,  who  have  entered  the  lists  with  strong  pre- 
tensions to  the  palm.    Of  the  whole  sceptic  tribe.  Dr. 

of  some  of  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  must  consider 
whatever  additional  circumstances  he  recounts  of  the  early  founderi 
of  na. ions,  which  illustrate  rather  than  contradict  the  sacred  text, 
to  have  been  the  genuine  tradition  of  the  Jewish  nation  at  that 
time ;  and  which  he  would  not  have  published,  unless  he  had 
given  credit  to  them  himself.  He  was  a  man  of  emdition,  criticism 
doqaence  and  policy, 

VOL.   !•  D 
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Ledwich  appears  prominently  conspicuous  for  hi 
assurance,  great  contempt  and  coarse  abuse  of  his  anta- 
gonists«  His  opposition,  like  that  of  his  leaders  and 
followers,  rests  upon  general  declamation*  Such 
claims  of  antiquity  and  pretensions  to  authenticity  arc 
but  specious  delusions  and  vagaries  of  the  human 
mind;  and  *' wherever  they  are  retained^  that  people 
"  may  be  pronounced  credulous  and  ignorant  *."  Ge- 
neral assertion  is  to  be  denied,  not  answered.  The  more 
especially,  when  the  whole  system  of  this  Pyrrhonism 
is  founded  upon  a  general  dictum  of  a  stranger  both 
to  their  language  and  country  f.  '*  Nennius'  judgmc^ 
of  this  fiction,**  say  the  sceptics,  "is  decisive,  when  he 
declares,  that  **  there  was  no  sure  history  of  the  origin 
of  the  Irish/*  "  Nulla  tamen  certa  historia  originii 
Scotorum  reperiturj*  This  is  a  mere  declaration,  that 
he  knew  of  no  authentic  written  history,  which  gav€ 

*  Led.  Ant  p.  3. 

f  Nen.  p.  102.  £d.  Bert.  It  could  hardly  be  unknown  to  Dr« 
Ledwichy  that  this  insertion  is  supposed  to  bean  interpolation^  and 
as  such  18  comprised  in  brackets  by  Mr.  Bertram^  the  learned 
editor  of  Nennius.  The  impartial  reader  will  consider  that  Nen* 
nius^  who  was  no  Irishman^  and  wrote  about  the  year  858;  Le* 
950  years  ago,  must  have  had  better  grounds  than  the  fictions  of 
monks,  and  such  idle  dreamers,  to  repeat  three  several  times  in 
his  work  the  positive  fact,  that  Ireland  was  peopled  by  a  colony 
from  Spain^  c.  5.  Novissime  venerunt  Scott  a  parlibus  Hupcmim 
ad  Hyhemiasfu  Ei  postea  venerunt  ires  Jilii  cujusdam  m&tis 
HispanidB  cum  ChmHs.  Venerunt  paulatim  a  partitnu  Hispamm  ei 
ienuerunt  regiones  phrinuu.  He  wrote  some  hundred  years  be« 
fore  Gerald  Barry  had  traduced  the  Irish  nation,  and  when  Ire« 
bnd,  being  an  independent  kingdom,  heki  out  no  temptation  to  a 
British  writer  to  suppress  or  disguise  the  truth  of  his  history. 
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an  account  of  their  origin;  it  is  no  denial  that  proofs 
or  documents  of  it  existed.  Supposing,  however,  that 
Nennius,  in  the  year  858,  when  he  was  supposed  to 
have  completed  his  work,  which  he  brings  no  lower 
than  Vortigem,  A.D.  473,  knew  of  no  history  of  Ire- 
land then  written,  does  it  follow  that  none  could,  or 
ever  would  be  written  ?  More  plausibly  might  it  be 
inferred,  that  every  thing  which  Nennius  wrote  about 
the  Britons  was  mere  Rcdon,  because  in  the  same  work 
he  says,  that  in  his  time  the  Britons  had  not  one  writer 
of  their  history,  because  they  were  then  illiterate,  and 
even  the  learned  men  of  their  island  committed  not 
the  remembrance  of  events  to  books*.  Ere,  however, 
we  enter  upon  the  immediate  defence  of  the  antient 
history  of  the  Irish,  it  will  not  be  foreign  from  the 
purpose  to  remark,  that  Dr.  Ledwich  has  not  scrupled 
to  admit  that  f  ^  Ireland,  in  the  6th  and  succeeding 
centuries,  possessed  a  literary  reputation,  which  is 
proved  by  indisputable  evidence.** 

The*  first  substantial  fact  to  be  proved  in  this  con-  Dcwend- 
troversy  is,  that  the  Milesian  colonists  were  descended  phet  not 
from  Magog,  one  of  the  seven  sons  of  Japhet,  men-  inScriptuic 
tioned  by  Moses,  although  the  sacred  annalist  have 
not  given  us  the  name  of  any  one  of  his  sons,  as  he  did 
the  sons  of  some  of  his  brothers;  and  that  Magog 

*  ^ta  nullani  peritiain  habuentnt,  neque  ullam  comnumoraiio' 
nSmposwerunl  in  libris  doctor es  Ulius  insuU  Lritannut,  Nen.  Hist' 
apud  Bertram,  Haanese  17^7*  He  being  our  first  British  historian^ 
might  thus  have  as  efiectuallj  ovfeitet  the  whole  sabgtance  of  £Dg^ 
liah  history. 

t  Led.  Ant.  2. 
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and  his  sons  were  the  founders  of  the  Scythian  na^ 
tion**    This  position   of  the  Irish  apnalists  is  most 
pointedly  confirmed  by  the  words  of  the  Jewish  his- 
torian, which  place  so  much  of  it  out  of  the  imputa- 
tion of  fiction,  as  brings  the  Scythians  from  Magogf. 
In  speaking  of  the  peopling  of  the  world  after  the  di- 
versity of  tongues  and  the  consequent  apportionment  of 
the  earth  amongst  the  grand-  children  and  great-grand- 
children of  Noah,  he  says  that  Magog  established  a 
colony,  and  that  the  people  were  from  him  called  Mago* 
gians^  and  by  themselves  Scythians. 
Phanicians      The  chronologcrs,  bards,  or  minstrels  of  Ireland  have 
of  Scy<hfan  sometimcs  called  their  ancestors  Poeniy  Phwnij  or  Phoe» 
Photniusor  nicianSj  which  may,  at  the  first  blush,  import  a  contra- 
Fam.''*      diction.     Some  authors  have  enumerated  fifty  diflfer- 
ent  settlements,  or  subdivisions,  or  colonies  of  the 

*  From  the  rapid  encresse  of  population  in  the  first  ages  after 
the  deluge,  it  is  evident,  ihat  Moses  in  his  account  of  the  genealogy 
of  some  of  Noah's  descendants  has  omitted  to  mention  far  the  great- 
er, number  of  ihem  in  tlie  third  and  fourth  degrees.  More  circura- 
.  stances  are  evidently  omitted,  than  recorded  by  the  sacred  penman* 
It  follows  not,  that  facts  omitted  by  Moses  could  not  be  preserved 
and  handed  down  lo  posterity  by  other  means.  The  Irish  anna- 
list gives  the  names  of  three  sons  of  Magog,  viz.  Baath,  Job- 
bath,  and  Fathoetaj  and  Keating,  p.  29,  gives  these  names  from 
the  book  of  Invasions,  •*  upon  whose  authority,"  says  he,  '*  wc 
may  depend  5  for  the  whole  account  is  faithfully  collected  and 
transcribed  from  the  most  valuable  and  authentic  chronicles  of 
the  Irish  affairs,  particularly  from  that  choice  volume,  called  the 
book  of  DhromOr  Sneac/ita,  or  the  White  book,  that  was  written 
before  St.  Patrick  fii  st  arrived  in  Ireland  to  prppagate  Christianity 
in  that  country." 
f  Jos.  L.  i.  c.  vii. 
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great  Scythian  nation  or  tribe  *.  They  occasionally 
assumed  this  denomination  from  Feiiius,  or  Feniusa 
Farsa,  a  Scythian  prince,  the  grandson  of  Magog, 
whom  they  represent  as  a  most  wise,  virtuous,  and  par- 
ticularly learned  prince,,  that  established  seminaries  for 
the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  Hebrew  and  other  lan- 
guages, and  to  whom  they  attribute  the  invention  of 

letters!. 
His  son  Niul,  during  his  father's  life,  went  into  niuI  settled 

on  the  Red 

Egypt,  where  he  married  a  daughter  of  Pharao,  who  Sca  wheu 
gave  him  a  district  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  cd  it, 
that  Niul  rendered  the  Israelites  great  services,  by 
supplying  them  with  provisions,  when  they  were  led 
through  the  Red  Sea  from  Caperchiroih.      Upon 

♦  Such  was  the  consequence  oflhe  Scythian  establishment,  that 
the  period  of  time  between  the  flood  and  the  commencement  of  the 
Grecian  history^  was  called  the  Scythian  age.  It  continued  down  to. 
the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors  to  be  considtrtd  a  high  honour  to 
trace  descent  from  thtm;  as  appears  by  the  eulogy,  which  Justin 
made  of  them.  He  wrote  under  Antoninus  Pius,  and  as  a  Roman,  was 
little  disposed  to  commend  those>  whom  it  was  the  arrogant  fashion 
of  that  nation  to  deem  barb.\rians.  **  The  Scythians  themselves 
always  remained  either  free  from  the  attacks  of  foreign- powers,  or 
unsubdued  by  them  j  they  drove  Darius ^the  Persian  monarch  out  of 
Scythia  by  an  ignominious  flight.  They  killed  Cyrus  and  his 
whole  army.  They  fought  with  like  success  against  Zopyron,  one 
of  Alexander's  generals,  and  destroyed  him  and  all  his   forces. 

■ 

They  had  heard  indeed  of  the  arms  of  the  Romans,  but  had  never 
ielt  them.** 

f  Porphyry  according  to  Eusebius  makes  Sanchoniatho  writing 
bis  Phcctiician  history  800  years  before  the  siege  of  Troy.  {De 
frep.  Evang.  L.  x.  c.  3.)  So  inaccurate  was  this  heathen  Greek 
io  bis  chronology. 
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Niiil's  expressing  his  apprehension  *  of  the  vengeance 
of  his  father-in-law^  Moses  offered  him  a  settlement 
vdth  his  own  people  in  the  land,  to  which- he  was 
leading  them.  The  offer  was  declined ;  but  by  the 
advice  of  Moses,  the  annalists  tell  us,  that  Niul  seised 
some  vessels  then  lying  off*  the  harbour^  and  moved 
lower  down  the  Red  Sea  with  the  principal  part  of  his 
family,  until  the  fiate  of  Pharao  and  his  host  became 
known.  He  then  returned  home,  where  he  died  re- 
spected both  by  the  Egyptians  and  strangers.  His 
grandson  Sru  was  afterwards  forced  to  flee  from  that 
territory  by  a  descendant  of  Pharao,  who  threatened  to 
revenge  himself  upon  these  settlers  for  their  ancestors 
having  favoured  the  escape  of  his  enemies,  and  been 
accessary  to  the  fatal  destruction  of  the  host  of  Egypt. 
They  escaped  his  vengeance  by  flightf,  and  returned 

*  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  the  Phoenicians,  who  furnished 
~  Xerxes  with  300  vessels^  bad  a  tradition,  tliat  their  ancestors  had 
formerly  inhabited  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  1.  vii.  c  89. 

t  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons  in  bis  Defence  of  the  ancient  Historj  ef 
Ireland,  has  thus  accounted  for  the  occasional  denomination  of 
Phienif  Poeni,  or  PhcBnicians,  applied  by  the  Irish  annalist  to  the 
MDesian  colony,  (p.  194.)  '*Tbe  Greeks  say,  that  there  was  a 
king  of  that  country  who  was  called  Pbcenix,  the  Irish  Phqpnius  } 
the  one,  that  from  him  the  people  were  called  PbcenicianSy  and 
the  Carthagenians,  Pceni ;  the  other,  that  from  him  they  were 
called  Pheni.  In  fine,  the  Irish  say,  that  they  emigrated  in  the 
time  of  Phenius,  which,  according  to  the  Irish  history,  was  twQ 
generations  before  Moses }  consequently,  it  was  about  the  time  o^ 
or  some  time  after  their  departure,  that  the  country  ^as  called 
Phoenicia,  according  to  every  conjecture  concerning  th^  origin  of 
that  name.  And  therefore,  in  their  ancient  records,  they  call  thei^ 
country  and  themselves  by  their  antient  appellation,  Scythia  and 
Scythians.    Pheni  is  an  appellation  more  rarely  used  by  them,  as 
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to  their  native  country,  where  they  remained  seven 
years.  They  then  quitted  it  on  account  of  dissentions ; 
and  after  some  adventures,  they  settled  in  an  island 
called  Guthia,  where  they  resided  near  three  centu- 
ries. They  afterwards  established  a  colony  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  and  thence  emigrated  to  Ireland. 

This  episode,  although  preceding  the  date  of  the  ^^^^*?^ 
Milesian  colony's  arrival  in  Ireland,  from  which  period  »bout  Ca- 
our  researches  commence,  is  pointed  at  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  establishing  the  fundamental  credit  of  tb^ 
ancient  Irish  history,  and  to  refute  the  suggestions 
and  assertions  of  the  modem  Pyrrhonites,  that  tn&t^ 
thing  related  in  their  domestic  annals  concerning  th^ 
Irish  prior  to  the  mission  of  St.  Patrick*,  ought  to  be 
banished  to  the  region  of  fiction  and  romance.  This 
account  of  the  Irish  phillids,  bards^  or  chroniclersr, 
falls  in    precisely    with  the  early  traditions  of  the 

if,  according  to  their  own  accounts^  it  had  been  a  name  but  just 
imposed,  as  they  were  leaving  the  coontiy,  and  to  which  thej  ha^ 
not  been  habitusjied.  And  here  it  is  obs^rvable^  how  this'carum« 
•lance  of  their  persevering  in  calling  their  ancestors  by  their  an- 
cient name  of  Scythians,  and  mentioning,  that  just  at  the  fioie  of 
their  departure,  that  of  Pheni  was  first  given,  coincides  with  their 
account  of  the  great  antiquity  of  their  migration ;  and  how  the 
state  of  their  arts  and  religion  correspondii  widi  this  also.  Whereas, 
if  it  was  the  fabricated  tale  of  half-learned  men  of  the  fifHi  or 
•txth  centtwies.  would  they  not  have noad^  the*oaaiet)f  tlyecountr/ 
invariably  Phoenicia  ?  and  of  the  people  PboBnieiant^?  Their  Accounts 
may  be  inaccurate^  bat  they  have  no  appearance  of  being  fingned  *' 
*  Moep.  uH  supra.  The  modern  disciples  have  improved 
upon  their  masters  in  Pyrrhonism.  Thit  is  an  evident  admission 
by  Macpberson,  both  of  the  existence  and  mission  of  St.  Patricfcr 
of  which  notice  will  be  taken  htrattfter  in*  exsuniniiig  Dr.  Led«' 

wich  s  denial  of  both. 
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Jews.  We  read  in  one  of  their  most  respectable 
Rabbies,  Simeon,  who  wrote  ^200  years  before  the 
christian  aera,  that  "  because  these  Canaan  *  ships 
gave  Israel  of  their  provisions,  God  would  not  destroy 
thtir  ships,  but  with  an  east  wind  carried  them  far 
down  the  Red  Sea."  The  concordance  of  the  Irish 
account,  with  that  of  the  inspired  writer  of  Genesis, 
cannot  be  set  up  as  evidence  of  the  fiction  of  the 
former  upon  any  other  ground,  than  that  of  plagi- 
arism ;  and  even  that  charge  brought  home  to  them, 
would,  to  the  extent  of  the  charge,  clear  their  annals 
of  falsity,  though  it  would  deprive  them  of  the  claim 
of  original  and  genuine  records,  which  the  Irish  insist 
upon. 
Fihichi-         By  the  researches  of  the  tVuly  learned  and  xinbiassed 

roth  and  '  '  • 

Capcrchi    Vallancey  it.appears,  that  the  Pihachiroth  of  scripture, 
from  before  which  place  the  Israelites  passed  the  Red 

• 

▲  *  At  this  period  of  early  population,  emigrant  colonies  or 
settlers  in  new  or  strange  nations  were  usually  called,  as  they  wers 
known  by  th(  ir  language.  These  settlers  on  the  Red  Sea  under 
Niul»  the  son  of  Pheneus,  came  from  what  then  was  called  Cba- 
naan,  and  spoke  the  language  there  used  9  which  afterwards, 
when  a  part  of  that  country  took  the  name  of  Phoenicia,  from 
*  Phoeniui,  or  Feniusa  Farsa,  the  Scythian   Solon,  the  language 

came  to  be  called  the  Phcenician,  more  especially  after  thct 
Israelites  had  divided  the  land  of  promise  amongst  themselves,  and 
introduced  with  (hem  their  own  native  Hebrew  tongue>  of  which 
the  Cannanean  was  one  of  the  diversilied  dialects,  or  family 
chan  ji  8  of  tongue,  as  before  observed.  La  langue  de  Cfianaan: 
€"est  a  dire,  la  langue  Channantenne  ou  dci  Chananeens,  (st  celie 
que  nous  nommons  plus  ordinairement  la  languc  Phufnicienni, 
Diet  de  Trevoux,  verbo  Chaoaan. 
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Sea*,  is  precisely  the  same  place,  to  which  the  Irish 
bards  have  given  another  appellation,  namely.  Caper* 
chiroth.  The  original  name  of  the  place,  whence 
Moses  led  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea,  was 
Chirothj  and  by  the  addition  of  piha  or  pi,  which 
means  mouth  in  the  Hebrew  and  other  oriental  lan- 
guages, according  to  St.  Jerome  and  Eusebius,  the 
word  Pihachiroth  means  the  mouth  or  port  of  Chiroth; 
whereas,  in  the  Phoenician,  Chaldee,  and  other  ori- 
ental languages,  caper  is  a  town,  village,  or  settlement, 
and  Caperchiroth  will  then  mean  the  town  of  Chirothf, 
which  infers  no  other  difference,  than  if  a  modem 
writer,  meaning  the  same  place,  should  refer  some- 
times to  the  port,  and  at  others  to  the  town  of  Dover. 
Now,  had  this  account  been  fabricated  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  amongst  the  Irish  by  the 
monks  and  other  such  dreamers,  the  fair  deduction 
would  be,  in  the  first  place,  that  these  early  christians 
would,  in  case  they  had  copied  from  scripture,  have 
given  the  exact  scriptural  name,  or  otherwise  they  ex- 

*  Tarn  and  encamp  before  Pihachiroth,  between  Migdol  and 
the  sea,  Fxod.  xiv.  2.  And  they  departed  before  Pihachiroth,  and 
passed  through  the  midst  of  the  sea.     Numb,  xxxiii.  8. 

+  Chiroth,  I  am  informed  by  persons  conversant  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  means  an  open  space ;  ^^'e]\,  therefore,  does  it  describe 
the  place,  in  which  600,000  men,  besides  women  and  children, 
and  proportionate  flocks  and  herds  of  cattle,  could  encamp.    The  , 

learned  authors  of  the  Trevoux  have  observed  a  very  close  analogy 
between  the  Hebrew  and  Pboenician  tongue:  comme  nous  le 
voyons  par  ious.  les  noms  qui  sont  dans  Vecritwre,  £5*  par  les  mots 
PuniqufS  que  St.  Augrtstin  i^  les  autrcs  anciens  nous  ont  conservh, 
V(n  supra  Gord,  p.  18, 
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posed  the  credit  of  their  own  fabrications ;  or  that  they 
were  hot  so  versed  in  the  oriental  languages,  as  to  give 
to  their  forgeries  this  artful  semblance  of  originality 
by  an  apparent  variation  from,  and  a  substantial  adhe* 
rence  to  truth*. 
How  the         The  substantial  veracity  of  the  landing  of  a  Phceni* 

Tertcitjof  ,  ,        , 

Irish  anniu  dan  colouy  iu  Ireland  about  this  time  can  only  be 
proved  or  disproved  by  external  or  internal  evidence  { 
either  from  the  records  or  documents  of  other  coun^ 
tries,  or  of  the  Irish.  It  cannot  be  disproved  by  any 
Phoenician  records,  because  none  have  reached  these 
latter  times  of  more  curious  and  scientific  reaearch. 
The  ravages  of  time,  waste>  and  barbarism,  have  pro- 
bably long  entombed  all  written  monuments  of  Phoe* 
nician,  Carthagenian,  and  early  Spanish  and  Moorish 
history.  I^he  Greeks  knew  little  of  their  own  history 
for  several  centuries  after  the  Milesian  period :  the  Ro» 
mans  still  less  of  other  nations,  which  they  imitated 
the  Greeks  in  callmg  barbarians.  Julius  Ca:sar,  after 
a  lapse  of  above  eleven  centiuies,  is  the  first  Roman 
who  gives  any  account  of  either  of  the  sister  islands. 
No  other  western  nations  appear  at  that  time  to  have 
had  or  retained  the  use  of  letters  for  any  length  of 
time,  so  as  to  have  transmitted  to  posterity  any  written 
monument  of  their  remote  ancestors. 
The  hisher  In  researches  of  this  nature,  it  is  an  axiom,  that  th? 
qulty!  the  .  higher  we  run  into  antiquity^  the  more  surely  do  we 
probability^  discover  simplicity  and  truth.  Noah  and  his  sons 
^  *™^*     were  the  depositaries  of  the  general  history  of  the  pri- 

*  Val.  CoU  vol.  iv.  p.  11.  p,  275. 
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imdve  or  antediluvian  world,  and  of  all  die  acquired 
knowledge,  which  could  be  use&l  Co  posterity.  In 
their  longevity  they  had  the  advantage  of  obseryation 
and  experience ;  and  we  learn  from  the  book  of  Job*» 
that  even  the  oldest,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  accom- 
plished of  the  then  existing  generation,  esteemed  it 
their  greatest  wisdom  to  learn  and  retain  the  traditional 
knowledge  of  their  ancestors,  who  had  lived  many 
days  upon  earth.  The  interlocutors^  in  this  ancient 
dialogue,  manifestly  refer  to  some  of  the  patriarchs 
then  living,  who  had  seen  that  length  of  days,  which 
they  were  sensible  no  future  generation  would  attam, 
**  For  enquire,  I  pray  thee,  of  the  former  age  (or  ge« 
neradon),  and  prepare  thyself  for  the  search  of  their 
fathers  (^for  we  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  know  no*- 
thing,  seeing  our  days  on  earth  are  as  a  shadow). 
Shall  they  not  teach  thee,  and  tell  thee,  and  utter 
words  out  of  their  hearts  ?**  c.  viii.  And  ^*  I  will 
ehew  thee,  hear  me,  and  that  which  I  have  seep  I  will 
declare,  which  wise  men  have  told  me  firom  their  fa» 
thers  (and  have  not  hid  it),  unto  whom  alone  the 
earth  was  given."  If,  then^  the  real  or  supposed  pre« 
decessors  of  Moses  thought  so  humbly  of  their  own 
experience  and  knowledge,  by  reason  of  the  abbre- 
viation of  the  days  of  man  upon  earth,  the  summit  of 
their  pretensions  being  to  retain  what  they  had  re<r 
cdved  from  theii'  longeval  ancestors,  does  it  not  evi<^ 
dently  follow,  that  the  closer  any  institutions  of  go« 

*  Either  Ibe  bpolp  of  Job  was  vrit;ten  long  before  the  d$y%  of 
Moses>  or  it  wai  then  written  to  represent  scenes  of  a  4ate  much 
be&re  lus  time* 
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vernment  and  religion  can  be  traced  up  to  the  patri- 
archal age,  the  more  pure  the  source  ;  and  that  the 
falling  off  from  this  primeval  simplicity  and  truth  was 
in  proportion  to  the  depravity  of  mankind,  which  ter- 
minated at  different  periods,  in  idolatry  and  all  its 
consequent  fictions  and  corruptions. 
Pretensions      The  exclusive  claim,  which  Ireland  sets  up  to  the 

to  high  an- 
tiquity fa-    preservation  of  any  historical  monuments  of  her  re- 

vourtU  *  ,  '  •  t_    • 

claim.  mote  history,  rather  goes  to  prove,  than  disprove  then: 
genuine  originality.  The  first  presumption  of  a  claim 
is,  that  it  can  be  supported :  we  are  enquiring  into  the 
manner^  in  which  this  can  be  substantiated. 
Language  Dr.  Johusou  says,  language  is  the  pedigree  of  na* 
of  nations,  tions ;  and  General  Vallancey  quotes  the  learned  Ihre 
for  insisting,  "  that  language  is  to  be  preferred  even 
to  the  annals  of  remote  time  to  prove  the  origin  of  a 
people,  particularly  of  a  migrating  people.*'  It  would 
be  presumptuous  to  ahempt  any  thing  like  a  philologi- 
cal disquisition  into  the  origin  and  nature  of  a  language 
without  a  competent  knowledge  of  it.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted,  that  there  does,  at  this  hour,  exist  a  language, 
called  the  Irish,  in  which  very  ancient  poems  and 
annals  are  written,  which  is  perfectly  intelligible  to 
the  natives,  and  other  professed  adepts  •in  it.  That 
the  Irish  has  close  affinity  with  the  Scotch  Erse,  or 
Gaelic  language,  and  some,  though  more  remote, 
analogy  to  the  Welsh.and  Cornish,  and  the  Armoric 
or  Bas  Breton  tongues,  and  is  very  dissimilar  from  the 

*  Such  as  the  learned  Vallancey,  and  some,  though  very  few, 
other  antiquaries. 
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Greek  and  Latin,  and  most  of  the  mbdern  languages 
of  Europe.  That  it  is  of  so  high  an  origin,  that  not 
one  of  the  whole  school  of  Pyrrhonism  has  ever  at- 
tempted to  fix  a  date  to  its  introduction,  to  trace  its 
immediate  source  or  origin,  or  even  hint  at  any  particu* 
lar  change,  admixture,  or  modification  having  been 
introduced  into  it.  Upon  the  origin,  qualities,  an- 
tiquity, and  preservation  of  the  language,  credit  can 
only  be  allowed  to  proficients  in  it.  Not  one  of  those 
who  deny,  or  even  question  the  general  authen- 
ticity of  the  ancient  history  of  Ireland,  from  Gerald 
Barry  to  the  Rev.  James  Gordon,  has  offered  an  ob- 
jection to  any  one  of  their  philological  observations  or 
inferences.  Most  of  them  profess,  and  all  of  them 
are  believed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  Irish  language. 

Dr.  Parsons  says*,  that  having  endeavoured  to  trace  The  Irish 
the  languages  of  Europe  to  their  sources,  he  thought  Scythian 
he  had   discovered  that,  which  was  previous  to  the  or  Peias-* 
Greek  tongue  all   over  Asia  Minor,   Scythia,    and 
Greece ;  and  this  was  the  Japhetan,  called  afterwards 
the  Pelasgian,  and  then  the  Gomerian  and  Magogian, 
or  Scythian  language,,  which  is  now  found  only  in 
Ireland,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  Wales.  ^  That 
great  and  learned  Irish  antiquary,  Charles  O'Connor, 
Esq.  says't,  "  After  a  succession  of  ages,  the  Scuits  or 
Scots   ((TxuSo/),   migrated  into  Ireland,    and  became 
masters  of  it.     These  new  comers  are  pointed  out  to 
us  by  the  Senachies,  under  the  appropriate  names  of 

♦  Prcf.  to  Rem.  of  Japhct,  p.  xii. 

f  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and  Antiquities  of  the  antient 

Scots,  p.  XXX. 
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Gaideliails^  Scuits  and  Pheniahs;  appelkdons  which 
denote  a  mixture  of  Geltes,  Scythians,  and  Phoenicians 
in  the  part  of  the  continent,  from  whence  they  arrived^ 
The  same  Senachies  have  been  equally  positive  in  de- 
riving the  original  of  these  strangers  from  the  western 
parts  of  Spain,  a  country  well  known  to  be  inhabited  in 
early  times  by  colonies  of  Celtes,  Scythians,  and 
Phcenicians^  The  number  of  Punic  or  Pho^nidaH 
words  discovered  in  the  Irish  tongue  could  not  be  bor<- 
rowed  from  the  Gauls  or  Britons,  in  whose  countries 
&e  Phoenicians,  br  their  younger  sons  the  Carthage^ 
nians,  made  no  settlements.  The  original  language  oi 
Spain  wa^  Celtic  most  certainly.  The  Scythiaii&i,  the 
most  wandering  people  on  earthy  found  their  way  intio 
that  country,  and  introduced  a  dialect,  which  had  a 
near  affinity  with  that  they  found  before  them  ;  they 
mighty  therefore,  with  the  greater  facility,  incorporate 
with  the  indigenous  inhabitants*  In  these  times  incor^ 
porations  were  common  between  the  Celtes  and  Scy*- 
thians.  The  language  of  Ireland  provefs  such  an  in- 
corporation ;  for  we  find  it  to  be  what  our  old  gtam* 
marians  have  termed  it,  a  berla  tepide^  a  mixed  tongue^ 
partly  Celtic  and  partly  Scythian,  wherein  wb  discover 
a  number  of  Punic  or  Phoenician  words.  It  was  in 
Spain,  and  in  no  other  country  (European  or  Lybi2Ui)i 
that  such  a  mixture  could  take  place ;  and  we  shduld 
on  that  score  pronounce,  that  the  origin  of  the  speaker^ 
'  must  be  from  Spain,  though  the  Senachies  should  ht 
silent  or  ignorant  about  it.  Besides  the  use  of  Phoe- 
nician terms,  this  language  bears  other  strong  mark$ 
of  a  great  degree  of  civilization  among  the  people,  who 
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introduced  it  into  Ireland^  and  in  time  brought  the 
harsh  dialects  of  the  old  natives  to  give  way  to  it« 
It  ^as  been  harmonized  out  of  the  original  consonantal 
pronunciation  of  the  Celtic,  and  must  be  particularly 
distinguished  from  the  tongue  spoken  in  the  Celtic 
Gaul^  which  even  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian 
was  intolerably  grating  to  a  Roman  ear.     Had  the 
Scots  (as  some  suppose)  arrived  here  immediately 
from  that  country,  or  immediately  from  Britain,  they 
would  undoubtedly  have  retained  the  articulation  and 
syntax  used  in  those  countries.     But  we  find  the  re- 
verse dF  this  absolutely ;  no  two  languages,  having  a 
community  of  words,  differing  more  in  construction  and 
cadence,  than  those  used  in  Ireland  and  Wales.   These 
differences  evince  beyond  all  dispute,  that  both  have 
originated  from  different  Celtic  nations,  chough  they 
still  retain  the  simple  signs  in  each,  which  were  used 
primevally  by  their  Gomerian  ancestors.     It  is  re- 
markable of  the  old  Scottish  also,  that  it  is  replete 
with  those  abstract  and  technical  terms,  which  bar-* 
barians  or  unlettered  nations  are  strangers  to^  but 
which  civilized  nations  can  never  want*    The  great 
number  of  these  technical  terms,  adapted  to  most  of 
the  wants  of  men  in  the  most  enlightened  times,  de* 
clare  the  speakers  to  be  a  nation,  who  cultivated  their 
intellectual  faculties  before  they  had  any  acqusuntance 
with  Greek  or  Roman  learning,  and  (for  the  reasons 
we  have  assigned)  that  they  have  not  borrowed  those 
artificial  and  abstract  terms  from  Britain  or  the  Celtic 
Gaul,  but  from  a  Celtic   country  superior  in  know* 
ledge  to  either^  and  this  could  be  no  other  than 
Spaini 
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Anrtquity       In  Confirmation  of  the  creat  antiquity  bf  the  Ian* 

of  the  Ian*  °  , 

guagc  now  guagc  now  spoKcn  by  the  native  Insh,  and  'gramma* 
the  Irish,  tically  taught  bytheprofessorsof.it,  some  of  whom* 
have  published  grammars,  dictionaries,  and  essays 
upon  it,  is  that  wonderful  discovery  made  by  General 
Vallancey,  that  the  Punic  scene,  given  by  Piautus  in 
his  Pacnulus,  which  had  for  ages  baffled  the  erudition 
of  the  grammarians,  scholiasts,  and  philologists,  to  de- 
cypher  or  understand,  turns  out  to  be  perfectly  intel* 
ligible  to  the  Irish  scholar.  It  contains  about  25  pu- 
nic  lines,  which,  when  properly  marshalled,  without 
alteration  of  a  letter  (for  the  words  of  a  dead  Ian* 
guage  had  from  the  ignorance  of  editors  run  one  into 
another,  and  the  syllables  been  improperly  separated 
from  each  other),  approach  infinitely  nearer  to  the 
modem  Irish,  than  the  English  now  in  use  is  to 
that,  which  was  written  and  spoken  SOO  years  ago  j 
although  the  time,  at  which  the  Carthagenian  co- 
lony left  Phoenicia,  to  the  period  of  Piautus,  was 
about  600  years :  and  the  whole "  computed  interval 
between  the  arrival  of  the  Milesian  colony  in  Ireland, 
and  the  present  period,  at  which  these  Punic  lines  arc 
still  intelligible  to  every  adept  in  the  Irish  language, 
is  above  3000  years*.    Not  one  of  these  selt- confident 

*  This  most  surprising  and  demonstrative  proof  of  the  identity 
of  the  Phoenician  and  Irish  tongue,  is  to  be  seen  in  VaU.  Col.  V.  2, 
and  in  Pars.  Dcf.  133,  &c.  In  order  to  induce  1  '^e  reiider  to  carry 
his  researches  to  the  fountain  head  of  this  interesting  instruction, 
a  specimen  of  two  of  the  many  Imes  is  submitted  lo  his  observa- 
tion. 

Punic,  or  Carihagenian,  as  in  the  old  editions  of  Piautus, 
Bythim  mothym  moetothii  nelecthauU  diasmaciion. 
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?y?rlwwte5  i*  atWrnpted  even  an  i^oswqrs  nwcU  \m 
a  ir^u^iion  ojf  tbis  demcn^stration  of  tlie  li^arned  Vs^ 
toty.  It  j^  uiaBi£wt  tb»t  a  very  flight  I^ftpwledge  of 
Ibe  Iri^  langi^ig^  wQuld  enaible  one  ta  ^hew^  that 
t)^  Unes.  in  Pl»utMs  partook  ao  mor«  of  o^odem 
Irish,  than  of  modern  English,  of  Latki,  or  of  Greek, 
"Were  so  obvious  an  a^rtion  well^&>wi()e4  it  ytorjXik 
not  bave  be^n  withhojd^n  *.■ 

\\  i$  ippre  easy  to  d^^y  than  to  prove  th«  tjutb  of  o«wncjs  ©r 
a  remote  fs^^.    Le^ffth  of  time  diminishes  or  weakens  ''^^'fr  ^^  th« 

**  ancient  an« 

all  other  vt\sm^  of  proof,  eiscept  the  intrinsic  evidemje  »»i«- 

JPropcr  ifUerysals  arrmngedb^  Gtmergl  iTa/Zailcef . 
i^jtb  lyip(i !  Mo  tl^orm  ooctq  thii  nel  ech  aoti  di9«  CMchoo. 

Modifn  Msh. 
Seith  liom.    Motbym«  noetiitbo  nisi  anti  daiic  maccoioe. 

Be  with  me,    I  have  no  other  iotentioD  bpt  of  recovcriog  a^ 
daughter* 

Carthagema$^  or  Punic,  and  modem  hisk^  agreeing  to  a  letter^ 

Handooe  silH  hanmn  bene,  sitli  mustine. 
Whenever  she  (Venut)  grant!  a  &voar,  she  gxaotf  it  linked 
with  misfortunes. 

*  The  peculiarity  of  a  living  tongue  claiming  so  remote  an 
origin  as  the  Irish^  has  worked  en  many  absolute  incredulity,  that 
ffaese  ancient  metrioal  annab  are  written  in  an  intcUigible  Unguaget* 
Now  if  several  poisons,  without  any  commnoicatioa  with  each 
other,  cap  extr^t  by  traasU^tipn  tfce  same  sense  fron^  the  original 
text«  the  experiment  will  amount  to  absolute  demonstration  of 
the  certainty  and  reality  of  the  language  in  which  they  aft 
written.  This  experiment  was  saitsfactorily  and  successfully 
«ia4e  by  th^  kumed  Ftrcy,  as  i^  ififonm  u^*  in  bi4  pi#|o»  ta 
Old  English  Poetry. 

VOL.  U  % 
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the  of  record  itself.  In  law,  deeds  of  a  20  years  date 
prove  themselves.  There  is  neither  merit  nor  con- 
viction in"  bare  incredulity  from  length  of  time.  The 
simple  narrative  of  a  probable  important  fact  of 
2000  years  date,  in  a  language  apparently  coeval  with 
the  fett  recorded,  is  a  strong  presumptive  proof, 
that  the  fact  did  then  happen,  if  the  record  can  be 
fixed  to  no  particular  subsequent  date,  if  it  be  clear 
of  any  juggle  or  fraud  in  the  recording  of  it,  and  if  no 
intermediate  substantial  alteration  in  the  language  of 
the  record  cati  be  ascertained.  The  grounds,  th«i, 
of  the  veracity  of  such  fact  will  rest,  1  •  Upon  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  recorded.  2. 
Upon  the  physical  possibility  and  moral  probability  of 
the  fact  recorded.  3.  Upon  the  tradition  •  of  the 
country  running  with  the  record.  4.  Upon  the  mode 
of  entering  and  preserving  the  records.  5.  Upon  the 
preexistence  of  a  literary  character,  in  which  the  re* 
cord  could  be  written.  6.  Upon  the  general  and 
uninterrupted  submission  and  belief,  through  many 
centuries,  of  all  those  who  understood  the  record, 
and  the  doubts,  disbelief,  or  denial  of  those  only  who 
understood  it  not.  7*  Upon  the  names  of  places^ 
towns,  personages,  usages,  and  religious  and  civil  ce* 
remonies,  which  can  only  be  explained  by  their  having 
been  occasioned  by  the  facts  and  circumstances  re- 
corded. It  is  one  thing  to  disbelieve,  another  to  dis- 
prove tradition.     Several  co-existing  and  concurring 

*  The  general  tradition  of  a.  people  is  seldom  to  be  wholly 
diespised.    Celt.  Res.  p.  138. 
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written  documents  for  many  centuries  corroborate 
tradition ;  the  immemorial  retention  of  compound  and 
descriptive  names  of  persons  and  places  confirms  it. 

The  ejymology  of  proper  names  and  appellatives  p^««y«M>- 
opens  so  >vide  a  field  of  curious  disquisition  to  theprooft. 
learned,  that  it  is  impracticable  to  enter  upon  it  with- 
out  overleaping  the  proposed  limits  of  this  Dissertation. 
Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  to  all  the  old  Irish  proper 
names  and  immemorial  appellatives,  the  knowledge 
of  the  modem  Irish  language  furnishes  the  ready  clue. 
The  Irish  scholar  readily  connects  with  their  ancient 
annals  the  compound  or  historical  formation  of  the 
nipie,  or  the  descriptive  topography  of  the  appellative. 
The  difficulty  of  giving  credit  to  any  historical  narra* 
tive  of  events  so  remote  as  1 300  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  arises  not  out  of  the  physical  impossibility 
dr  the  moral  improbability  of  the  events  having  hap- 
pened, but  from  the  difficulty  of  preservation  and 
transmission. 

We  have  spoken  c^enerallY  of  the  fsuulity  of  tra-  Ancient 

•  "  '  '  custom  of 

dition ;  to  which  it  must  be  added,  that  it  was  the  ccicbfmting 

,        great  CTen» 

ancient  oriental  custom  to  celebrate  great  historical  »n  tosc. 
events  in  metre,  which  not  only  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  auditors^  but  helped  to  imprint  upon  the  mind 
a  more  faithful  recollection  of  the  extraordmary 
achievements  recited  or  rehearsed.  Hence  the  ori- 
ginal institution  of  bards,  minstrels,  or,  as  the  Irish 
called  them,  Philleas,  or  Phillidsy  was  most  honourable  j 
and  the  nation  which  held  them  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation, possessed  the  most  irrefragable  proof  of  its 

E  2 
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reinpte  ^tiquity*.  Hitherto  th^  metrical  anns^I^^ 
or  verses^  or  fasti^^  or  )}y  whatever  name  ;he  compo- 
sitions o£  these  philU^s  are  known^  have  been  con^ 
^dered  as.  the  original  niode  of  faithfully  trapsmitting 

*  Tkas  Motet>  pcoording  to  JbsephttWy  composed  an  odo  i^ 
htgkttattpr  vem  oo  tbo  niir«cu)pii|  panage  of  tbf^^  Jini^lki^ 
thfpugti  ibe  Jliefi  Sm ;  ^od  wr  re94  bU  sublime  c^kle  in  tbci 
book  of  Eacodps*  Mr.  Stpiih,  in  his  Dissertation  on  Ostian't 
Poems  (p.  129),  remarks,  that  M'Phersoo  and  sir  Williim 
Temple  observe,  that  the  frequently  great  length  of  these  metrical 
annals  did  not  prevent  them  from  being  learned  and  reUined  by 
h^rt.  Dr.  Personal,  in  his  Remains  of  Japbet>  p.  sm.f^pfitkk^ot 
the  poems  of  Oisiat>«  which  had  been  then  r^ce^tly  translated 
and  published  by  Mr.  M'Pherson,  to  whose  composition  some 
attributed  them,  which  gave  rise  to  the  noted  contest  about 
tlieir  authenticity.  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  and  other  Scottish  writers 
warmly  defending,  and  Dr.  Johnson  with  other  English  aa« 
thors  most  vehemently  den^ring  it.  Mr.  Whitaker,  bonwever^ 
t>pwerfully  supported  them  as  genuine.  Dr.  Farsooi^  who.  \^a8  a 
profound  proficient  in  the  old  Irish  ahd  Gaelic  language,  main* 
tains  their  originality,  and  says,  *^  as  a  proof,  that  they  are  original 
Irish  poems,  1  am  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  in  Ireland,  who 
hag  by  heart  several  of  the  stories  in  both  Fingal  and  TIamor, 
taught  him  in  his  youth  in  that  langui^ ;  who  espre9se4  m«ich 
surprise,  when  h^  fpun^  ^i|^  qx^ctly  agreeing  ^'ith  somjB  of  thp^e 
Mr.  M'Pherson  had  translated."  This  gentleman  says,  '*  that 
many  of  the  people  of  Ireland  retain  some  of  these  very  poems, 
which  were  banded  down  from  time  immemorial  in  tnany  fami- 
lies ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  gentleman  was  in  the  West 
Indies  during  tho  printing  of  these  poems,  from  whence  he  did 
not  return  till  ibey  were  published/'  According  to  Dr.  Canip- 
bell  (Surv.  p.  77)>  authority  is  the  principal  argu.i^ent  in  favor  of 
antiquity.  He  reprobates  the  Scot,  who  for  true  Scottish  history 
obtrtides  upon  us  the  sonnets  of  Hybernian  bards. 

Whence  issued  forth  at  great  M^Pherson*s  ca21» 
That  old  new  epic  pastoral  Fingal. 


by  tftdifioft  the  ihost  Itftere^g  fevfthts  ahd  ti^cum^ 
stanctt  rf  thdr  ittitbh; 

From  the  ttiomfent  the  hitioh,  in  wluch  ritesii  baVdlt  Greater  c*r- 

t&inty  ubon 

itisititutiohs  prevaSed,  was  in  pas(ie^^6h  6f  i  Htehtry  the  intro- 
character  or  alphabet,  by  whith  thfete  tera«S  df  com*- wntinl?. 
positions  could  be  preserved,  frbm  thAt  ihortieftt  arose 
a  degree  of  authenticity,  inrhich  remoYed  the  fraihy, 
defect,  and  casualties  of  memol'y, evenlEuded  by  tnetr^, 
rhyme,  or  verse.  The  time,  at  which  the  MBItfsian 
colony  is  stated  to  have  arrived  ui  Ireland,  is  about 
1 SOO  years  before  the  christian  *ra,  #hich  h  about 
the  time,  at  which  the  learned  PetA^-ius  informs  us, 
Perseus  raght^  at  Mycente,  He  follows  Apfx^ddorUii , 
and  Pausanias^  who  wrote  under  gneAter  disadvsmtages 
€^  foreign  nations,  than  the  Irish  philHd^  did  of  their 
own ;  more  es^dally,  as  tWs  T*ry  period  Was  the  be- 
ginning of  thdr  ethnic  mythology,  their  fables,  theit 
allegories,  their  demigods^  their  heroes,  their  D^ca- 
lion,  their  Hercules^  their  Argonauts,  aiid  the  whole 
nlass  of  embellishment  and  fiction,  with  #hichthe 
idolatrous  priests  and  bards  of  Greece  designedly  en- 
veloped and  disguised  the  fundamental  truths  of  history, 
to  flatter  and  mislead  that  cMcelted,  Astute^  and  in« 
teWectual  people. 
It  hafe  been  objected  to  the  atfthdrfty  tif  the  IM\  objcctiow 

-  ^         ,  .     /^ .,-     .  ^  _  ,  to  the  reili- 

ahnils,  Hiat  this  Milesian  race  of  kings  are  rtere  crea-  ty  of  a  Mi- 
tufes  of  the  imagination ;  that  no  coevbl  kingdoms 
cah  be  traced,  over  which  they  reigned  either  in  their 
native  sbil,  or  in  ahy  of  th^  tmisient  eihigradon^,  or 
whet'e  they  ultiniuitely  se^ed ;  thkt  covMries  ctto.  be 
traced  and  iffiited  to  the  ^reitt  iiames  df  the  early  ni«i 
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lers,  or  first  kings  of  men,  suchasNinus^  Zoroaster, 
Semiramis,  and  others  of  like  fiune  and  notoriety ;  but 
that  no  £sdnt  shadow  of  the  Milesian  descendants  of 
Japhet,  is  to  be  caught  from  the  closest  attention  to 
the  sacred  and  profane  penmen,  who  have  left  any 
records  of  these  remote  periods ;  their  conclusion 
therefore  is  the  unqualified  banishment  of  the  whole 
race  to  the  legion  of  fiction  and  romance. 

The  observations  in  answer  to  tliis  train  of  argu- 
ment^  are, 
Sicrcd  tnd     First :  That  the  sacred  penmen  confine  their  annals 
tory  confin-to  the  Hebrcw  nation ;  the  Greek  nrriters  speak  only  of 
portion  of  Greece,  Egypt*  and  some  Asiatic  countries  \  and  the 
cd globe.     Roman  authors  carry  not  their  history,  for  at  least 
one  thousand  years  from  this  period,  (excepting  what 
they  copied  from  the  Grecians)  beyond  the  confines  of 
Italy,  or  at  most  to  the  coast  of  Africa^  and  the  pe« 
ninsula  of  Hesperia ;  consequently,  no  mention  of  or 
reference  to  the  greater  portion  of  human  population 
can  be  found  in  any  of  the  written  annals,  commonly 
called  sacred  and  profane,    or  more  familiarly  the 
^riptures  and  classics.    But  the  Hebrew,  the  Grecian^ 
the  oriental,  and  (he  Roman  nation  difiered  not  from 
their  cotemporary  generations,  communities,  or  states, 
in  any  essential,  or  generally  pervading  principle  of  go- 
vemment  and  civil  institutions ;  yet  they  are  no  where 
recorded.     It  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  they  ne- 
ver existed.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  morally  evident, 
that  they  did  exist.  The  extremity  of  barbarism,  which 
afterwards  ran  so  close  upon  brutality,  was  the  gradual 
effect  of  deprived  man,  which  inqreased  in  proportion 
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to  his  elongation  from  the  days  of  patriarchal  .simpli- 
city, experience,  and  knowledge. 

Secondly :  At  this  epoch  the  rights  of  sovereignty  orJgm  of 

•      t«  .  i*i**.         r*j**ji     distinct  na« 

were  exercised  by  a  great  multiplicity  ot  mdiviaualSitions. 
who  very  carefully  kept  up  their  genealogical  rights 
of  paternal  or  patriarchal  dominion  over  their  respective 
fanxilies,  tribes,  septs^  or  clans;  which  were  subdivisions, 
or  subordinate  settlements,  under  the  original  division 
of  the  earth,  amongst  the  fifty-five  grand,  and  great 
grandchildren  of  Noah*  Petavius  *  rightly  observes, 
that  at  this  period  many  of  the  same  family  were  said 
to  reign  at  one  and  the  same  time,  by  reason  of  the 
several  family  settlements  or  distributions  of  the  pro* 
perty  cjaimed  by  and  holden  under  the  head  or  chief 
of  the  family,  tribe,  sept,  or  clan.  These  again  formed 
separate  communities,  subject  to  their  immediate  ap- 
pointees, rulers,  or  chiefs  f,  and  in  process  of  time  be* 
came  either,  subdued  by  their  neighbours,  or  reipained 
independent  nations. 

Thirdly  :  The  antiquity  and  origin  of  the  Irish  lan^-The  immc- 
guage  have  been  already  considered,  and  as  no  other ^7he  Un! 
trace  or  more  recent  introduction  of  it  imp  that  islandfh<^\n. 
has  been  set  up  by  any  one  of  the  deriders  of  the  an.pr^f*oJ°°^ 
cient  history,  of  Ireland, .  froqi  the  courtly  prelate  of {hcmici"y. 
St.  David, ,  4^.wn  to  tha  sceptic  rector  of  Killegny^  by 
^very  rule  pf  reasoning  the  coevality  of  the  language 


'!< 


*  **  Nisi  eodem  tempore  plures  simul  regnagse  yeliraus  5  quod 
tone  erat  usitatum,  cuiti  et  oppidonim  doroinl  rages  appellaren* 
tar."  Pet*  Hat.  Temp;  1.  i.  c.  8, 

f  E^etdicti  a  reg^ido.  *'"/!' 
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of  thfe  rec6rds  with  the  ieVtot^  recorded,  hz  dahm 
to  be  no  longer  dlled  in  question.  Phflolbgical 
reseftrch,  which  often  fiirnishcs  detnonstration  of 
the  antiquity  of  a  language,  has  been  studiously 
avoided.  The  learned  eu^ate  of  Olveston  has  observed, 
that  etymology,  though  no  good  leader,  is  a  powerful 
subaltern.  Such  a  pursuit  might  comprise  an  infinite 
mass  of  ingenuity,  curiosity^  and  erudition,  without 
closing  in  any  definitive  result.  If  these  annals  be 
written,  (no  matter  for  the  present  argument  whe- 
ther truly  or  felsely ),  in  a  Iju^uage  immemorially  used 
in  a  particular  country  up  to  the  present  day,  and 
this  language  m  its  roots,  its  dialect,  its  letters,  its  Xkv^ 
minations,  its  pronunciation,  and  its  spirit,  cW  be 
traced  to  no  other  living  language,  but  can  be  proved  to 
have  been  immemoriafly  used  by  a  natioil  exiSrtiA^  three 
thousand  yenrs  ago,  what  other  proof,  short  of  holy 
Writ,  can  be  called  for  of  the  colppial  or  derivative 
descent  or  pedigree  from  that  nation,  the  language  of 
which  they  still  retain?  It  is  notorious  that  in  the  most 
ancient  languages,  most  niities  of  places  are  descrip* 
tive  or  topographical ;  if  then  an  existing  httgnage  caft 
adapt  the  ancient  appellative  to  the  situation  or  pt^eu- 
liarity  of  the  place,  it  ife  demonstration  that  the  lan- 
guage smd  appellative  are  cotemporary ;  and  if  it  b^fiirr 
ther  found,  thit  places  in  ^milar  situations,  or  withlike 
peculiarities  in  the  mother  country,  notwithstanding 
the  change  of  language,  still  retdn  the  same  appellations 
as  in  the  colony,  and  that  proper  names. of  fertiflies 
^nd  persons  are  the  same  in  each,  what  stroftgei'  prdof 
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can  be  adduced  of  the  identity  of  oirlgin  ?  Hithertd 
We  have  considered  language  as  the  ofal  vehicle  of  tra- 
dition ;  **  and  the  general  tradition  of  a  people  is  sel- 
dom to  be  wholly  despised  *.'* 

Fourthly  :  Written  document  is  the  most  unerring  J^^^"^^ 
mode  of  transmitting  facts  and  traditions  to  remote  «hc  strong, 
posteritv.     The  establishment  therefore  of  the  leading  <>«"<»  of 

*  '  "  pasteventi. 

fact,  that  the  use  of  ^itrriting.  pteeiisftfed  the  eVeilts  rt- 
corded  in  the  nation,  in  which  they  are  reported  to 
have  taken  place,  opens  great  facility  in  proving,  and 
powerful  means  of  refuting  the  denial  of  circumstances 
and  events  of  remote  ages.    Assuming  from  what  has 
been  offered,  that  the  Milesian  colonists,  who  arrived 
in  Ireland  about  1300  years  before  the  christian  aera, 
were  Phoenicians,  and  therefore  of  Scythian  origin,  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  to  examine,  whether  or  no 
they  catried  with  them  the  use  of  letters.    For  unless 
they  caitied  with  thetti,  or  found  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  already  in  possession  of  the  art  of  writing,  then 
indeed  must  be  banished  to  the  region  of  fiction  and 
romance,  whatever  the  phyllids  and  senachies    have 
reported  of  their  own  institution,  functions,  and  duties 
in  compdang,  entering,  collating,  arid  preset*  viiig  these 
monunlents  of  their  national  achievements.  Their  claim 
of  the  use  of  letters  at  this  time  is  not  made  in  the 
way  of  boast,  or  set  up  as  a  privilege,  to  which  their 
neighbout^  did  not  a^ire. 

It  is  not  a  little  singuhl*,  that  the  earliest  EthnitThc  fint 
writer  of  history  lived  at  this  very  period,  was  himself  historian 
a  Phoenician^  and  wrote  his  history  in  the  PhcenioianaicUui,  md 

*  Day.  Cdt.  Res,  p.  38. 
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i»oo  "'^^  language  *•     There  is  no  incongruity,  therefore,  in  re- 
cordings that  in  a  Phoeniciap,  colony,  history  was  at 


before 
CbriM. 


*  Sanchoniatho  was  a  Phoenician,   and  a  most   diligent  and 
faithful  searcher  and  transcriber  of  the  records  of  his  own  coun- 
tiy,  as  well  as  of  others,  which  he  had  access  to )  but  the  work 
of  which  a  large  portion  is  preserved  by  Eosebiiis,  in  the  first 
book  of  his  Evangelical  Preparation,  ch.  g,  is  professedly  an  apo- 
logy for  the  idolatry  of  his  times.  He  studiously  suppresses  the  de- 
luge, which  was  known  to  be  God*s  punishment  of  the  world 
for  that  offence.  He  changes  indeed  several  name^  of  persons,  who, 
notwithstanding,  from  the  number  of  generations  from  Adam, 
called  by  him  Protogenns,  or  the  ficst^begolten,  and  from  several 
other  peculiarities  and  circumstances,  are  evidently  brought  to  ac* 
cord  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  our  antediluvian  ancestors  to  the 
12th  generation.     Sanchoniatho  mentions  Misor  in  that  order, 
which  tallies  with  Moses'  Misraim,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ham,  who 
was  a  man  of  ambition,  and  the  restorer  of  idolatry  after  the  flood ; 
and  consequently  this  defender  of  idolatiy  would  trace  the  de* 
scendanis  of  the  founder  or  restorer  of  their  false  religion,  as 
Moses  did  those  of  Seth,  who  were  the  worshippers  of  the  true 
God.      This  idolatrous  Phccnician  annalist  records,  that  a  son  of 
Misor  (or  Misraim,  who  was  in  the  l^th  generation  from  Adam) 
whom  he  calls  Thotb,  was  settled  as  the  monarch  of  Egypt,  and 
was  the  great  Hermes  of  the  Egyptians,  whom  O'Halloran,  Parsons, 
Vallancfy,  and  others,  prove  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  have  oonsidered 
as  Phccnix,  (ox  our  Feniusa  Farsa)  :  and  according  to  Eusebius, 
(1.  x^  c.  3,)  he  compiled  his  history  from  documents,   shewn 
to  him  by  Hierombal,  a  Levite,  and  from  the  registered  annals  of 
particnlar  towns.      The  fi-agment  of  this  first  profiine  writer, 
itom  the  erudite  elucubrations  of  Dr.  Cumberland,  bishop  of  Pe- 
terborough, published  in  1/24^  after  his  death,  with  a  learned 
preface  by  his  chaplain  and  son-in*law.  Dr.  Payne,  under  the 
title  of  Sanchoniatho*  s  Phoenician  History,  translated  from  thejirst 
book  of  EuseMus  de  PreparatUme  EvangelicOf  Vc,  lets  in  new 
day-light    upon    the   history  of  this  early    period,   Sanchqpta- 
tho,  says  the  truly  learned  Celtic  researcher  (p.  3),  is  supposed 
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this  period  of  time  attended  to  and  written ;  and  from 
the  annals  or  history  so  written,  or  asserted  to  have 
been  written,  we  learn,  that  it  was  a  standing  custom 
of  the  ancient  nobility  of  the  country,  to  retain  seve- 
ral bards  in  their  establishments,  in  order  to  commu* 
nicate  and  transmit  to  posterity  their  and  their  families' 
achievements;  besides  those,  which  were  in  the  pay 
and  service  of  the  public,  for  taking  care  of  the  his- 
torical  records,  and  adding  the  notices  of  their  own 
times  to  those  of  former  ages. 

The  aera,  in  which  this  Phoenician  history  was  writ-sanchonk* 
ten  in  the  Phoenician  language,  by  a  Phoenician  au*torypre. 

J  1        1  •  r    »  served  bjr 

thor,  and  at  the  distance  or  above  1 400  *  years  trans^Eusebiui. 
lated  by  a  Phoenician  into  the  Greek,  tongue,  and  so 
highly  valued  for  its  antiquity  and  genuineness  by  the 
learned  Eusebiusf,  that  he  thought  proper  to  ingraft 

to  have  lived  300  years  before  Homer,  and  Homer,  according  to 
the  great  chronologi&t  Petavias,  L*  1.  c.  xti.  lived  about  1000 
years  before  Christ.  Posi  Trojanum  helium  l6S,  quo  tempore  cla» 
risstmum  tfigenii  lumen  Homerus  in  lucem  exHl  annis  ante  Christum 
circiterAIille,  Judais  Solomoneregnante.  The  earliest  histoiy  (barr* 
ing  the  scriptural  accounts)  which  has  reached  posterity,  was  thus 
written  in  the  very  year,  in  which  the  Milesians  are  recorded  to 
have  arrived  in  Ireland :  it  was  written  by  a  Phoenician ;  it  is  the 
l^story  of  his  Phoenician  ancestors }  and  as  &r  as  it  has  be6n  de* 
purated  from  idolatrous  fiction,  and  its  allegory  brought  into  sub- 
ttailce  by  the  learned  pvelate  of  Peterborough,  perfectly  accords 
with  the  Mosaic  and  Irish  account  of  these  eariy  periods. 

*  Adrian,  in  whose  thne  Philo  wrote,  began  his  reign  1 17  years 
after  thebirth  of  Christ.    ' 

f  Eusebhis,  bishop  of  Cseaaiee,  was  bcM  in  Palestine,  about 
A.  D.  007,  and  died  about  S38.  St  Hieromtramlated  several  of 
bis  works  out  of  CMdi  IkloljitiDiJaAd  saysM*  fakn^thathe  had 
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a  brgfe  portion  c^  it  in  his  Vork^  in  the  firft  of  his 
thirteen  books  of  Evangelical  Preparation^  is  fuU.mo* 
ral  proof  of  the  use  of  letters  by  the  Fhttnidails  at  this 
importjM  epoch  of  ancieifl  Iiish  history. 
The  ancient    As  to  the  particular  charafctl^r  of  lettfsrs  (hen  us^d^ 

characrers  ^  ■  •  t        i. 

of  the  irish.|>re$uming  thefn  still  iti  ute  mtix  the  native  Irish,  the 
questioti  can  be  faitly  stated,  undeModdi  and  decided 
by  those  only^  who  have  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
Irish  language*.  Suffice  it  therefcn^e  to  reitiark,  that  the 

read  not  only  the  works  of  the  Creek  historians,  philosophers, 
und  divines,  but  alsb  thb^  of  ihfi  Egyptians  atid  Phoenichns. 
Dr.  Jortiu  (Rem.  on  £ccl.  Hist.  v.  iii.  p.  l60)  stilea  him  the  most 
learned  bishop  of  his  age,  and  Ihe  father  of  ecclewastical  history. 
*  It  is  impossible  to  refer  to  the  learned  elucubrations  of  Mr. 
Charles  O'Conor,  Dr.  Parsons,  General  Vallancey,  atid  other 
adepts  in  the  Irish  language,  who  have  with  dignified  tciente 
tliitown  so  much,  light  Upon  the  ahcient  history  df  IhKi  tountfy, 
and  not  mingle  indignation  witli  contempt  for  those,  who  in  liea 
of  argument,  knowledge,  and  refutation,  resort  to  flippant  inde- 
cency, and  course  abuse.  "  This  ia  the  language  (says  Pr.  Led- 
wich,  p.  d46>  of  the  respectable  and  learned  Vallancey),  which 
the  very  eccentric  author  of  the  CeUntanea  de  rebus  Hyhernkis, 
afiects  to  be  the  parent  of  every  other  on  the  glob^.  0  tribus 
Jnikyris  Caput  wsanabiUr — He  had  before  expressed  himself 
(p.  13.)  with  the  like  arrogance  of  all  the  supporters  of  a  system 
differing  from  his  owh.  "  The  hint  of  the  Phcenicians  (who 
were  great  nayigators  aixi  traders)  acted  as  a  strong  feradent  <m 
the  intellects  of  British  and  Irish  wtiquaries,  and  produced  the 
frothy  systems  in  the  writers  before  named,  and  particularly  in  the 
,  author  of  the  CoUecttpua  de  reius  ffykrmeia,  who  has  completely 
orientalized  our  ancieat  histexy."  As  mpdesty  and  seieoce  gene* 
rally  attend  each  other,  how  speaks  General  Vallancey  in  his 
6th  vol.  of  the  C$lkctwm,  p.  414,  published  ia04.  ''  IMgutrum 
eognatio  cognaiiains  gmUinm  prwcipumm  cerAssbnumque  argutuen" 
turn  esi  (SteringjfaBm).    Aad  th»  kmmA  Ihw  (oei  atiU itftber ^ 
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letters  or  characters  use4  \^  the  anci^t  Ipsh  were 
Scythian  or  Pelasgisoi,  and  were  s^ente?!^  only  bx 
number;  and  from  their  first  threes  fetters  they 
named  their  Bethlmsniorij  s^  the  Greeka  h^  their  al<* 

he  insists^  that  language  is  to  t^  preferred  even  to  the  annals  of 
remote  times,  to  prove  the  origin  of  a  people,  particularly  of  a 
migrating  people.  What  objection  then  can  be  made  to  a  peo« 
pie,  whose  history  I  have  vindicated,  and  whose  most  ancient 
annals  aiyl  language  confirn^  ihem  to  have  becti  an  oriental  peo- 
ple V*  In  this  same  passage^  General  ValLvv^y  give^  what  be- 
comes a  most  valuable  proof  of  the  immutability  of  thp  Irish 
language  at  a  middle  period,  viz.  immediately  before  its  conver* 
sion  to  Christianity^  and  which  at  this  moment  is  a  living  demon- 
stration of  the  authenticity  of  the  Irish  records.  "  Aa  to  the  Wal« 
denese  liMigui^  being  similar,  of  vather  identically  the  tanfie  with 
the  Iridi,  it  is  i^dl^  accounted  for  in  Irish  history.  Datbi^  mo*  - 
narch  of  Irel^id,  A  J>.  39S,  led  a  numerous  army  Ip  GauU  and 
thence  to  the  Alps,  where  he  was  killed  by  lightning.  Several  of 
his  troops  having  lost  their  leader,  settled  there.  The  Oratio  Domi* 
nka,  in  the  Waldense,  printed  by  Chamberlain,  in  liOndoo,  in 
1/^20^  is  certainly  pure  Irish*"  Now,  can  it  for  a  moment  ho^ 
conceived,  that  a  person  of  Qc^eral  Vallaacey*s  science  and  re« 
spectabilily,  would  expose  himself  in  an  assertion  of  such  obvious 
and  notorious  falsity  (the  identity  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Davies, 
Cel.  Res.  p.  226.)  were  the  Waldensic  Lord*8  Prayer  a  difierent 
bognage  from  the  Irish.  If  the  assertion  be  true,  then  doea 
there  exist  the  most  striking  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  that 
part  of  the  ancient  history  of  Irelaiid,  which  relates  the  death  of 
Dathi,  by  a  thunder*bolt  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  whence  some 
of  his  army  brought  home  his  corps  to  be  burned  in  Ireland,  and 
that  the  remainder  settled  themselves  in  that  country.  Thence  has 
the  Irish  language  been  ever  since  there  retained.  Dathi  was  the 
last  heathen  monarch  immediately  preceding  Leoghaire,  who  was 
converted  by  St.  Patrick. 
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phabet,  and'the  Romans  their  ^ftcerfarmm*.  '"This 
people^  (kays  Mr.  O'Conbf)  knew  so  little  of  the 
Greek  or  Roman  learning,  that  it  was  Only  in  the' 
5th  century  they  have  learnt  the  use  of  the  Roman 
alphabet  from  the  christian  missionaries.  It  was  then^ 
or  soon .  after^  that  they  laid  aside  their  uncouth  and 
virgular  characters^  thdr  Bethluisnion  and  their  Oglum^ 
the  form  heretofore  used,  and  since  preserved  by  the 
antiquaries^  either  from  vanity^  or  the  more  rational 
motives  of  preserving  an  ancient  fact  worthy  of  being 
recorded.  The  old  manner  of  writing  was  indeed 
useless  to ,  the  public,  after  a  better  and  more  elegant 
form  was  introduced.*' 
Sr^Slvics  ^^  ^^  V^^  fr^"^  ^^^  proofs  of  language  to  other 
L^i?ch'»  ^^^^^^^  ^f  ^he  antiquity  of  the  Irish  history,  it  'will 
of^T**'  not  be  uninteresting  to  contrast  the  conduct  of  the 
^^J?|^^  respectable  curate  of  Olveston,  towards  the  learned 
Vallancey,  with  that  of  Dr.  Ledwich,  who,  by  his 
disgrapeful  retreat  to  Antycira  has  proved  his  own 
want  of  the  remedial  qualities  of  that  island !•  "  Ge- 
neral Vallancey  has  proved,  that  Irish  has  a  certain  de- 
gree of  connection  with  Chaldaic,  Arabic,  Persian, 
Coptic,  and  Phoenician.  I  feel,  continues  he,  infinite 
respect  for  the  General's  learning  and  abilities :  I  ac- 
knowledge, that  much  of  his  reasoning  has  force  in  it ; 

*  Origin  and  account  of  the  ancient  Scots^  p.  38.  For  the  na* 
ture  and  formation  of  the  Bethluisnion  and  the  Ogham  characters, 
in  which  the  dnitds  and  bards  used  to  commit  their  secrets  to 
writing,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Vallancey,  Paisons,  and  otlier 
adepts  in  the  language  :  our  aim  being  only  at  present  to  ascertain 
the  fact  of  the  Irish  having  a  character  of  their  own. 

t  P.  224.,  Celt.  Res. 
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but  1  am  not  prepared,  implicitly,  to  receive  his  com- 
plete hypothesis."   This  Revd.  erudite  researcher  into 
the  origin,  tradition,  and  language  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons,  is  far  from  treadng  the  lettered  General  as  a 
maniac  for  orientalizing  the  Irish^  which  it  appears^ 
he  better  understood  than  Dr.  Ledwich.      He  says 
that   ^^  The  Irish    language    has    a  more    striking 
affinity  with  dialects  which  are  confessedly  Celtic, 
than  it  has  with  any  of  the  Asiatic  languages.     It  may 
therefore  be  presumed^  that  it  is  m  the  main  a  laii- 
guageof  that  race  and  family.'*    t  There  is  exuberance' 
of  proof  from  etymology,  tradition,  and  history,  that 
the  deltic  tribes  and  language  are  primevally  of  A^a- 
tic  origin.     But  the  following  avowal  of  Mr.  Davies, 
rather  places  him  in  the  ranks  of  the  supporters,  than 
opposers  of  the  antiquity  of  Irish   history.     **  The 
Irish  language  appears  to  have  arrived  at  maturity 
amongst  the  Japetidae,  while  they  were  yet  in  con- 
tact with  Aramaean  families^  and  formed  a  powerful 
tribe  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Thrace.     It  may  therefore 
in  particular  instances  have  more' similitude,  or  ana-^' 
logy  to  the  Asiatic  dialects,   than  what  appears  in 
those  branches  of  the  Celtic,  that  were  matured  in 
the  west  of  Europe."     We  may  without  presump- 
tion say,  which  were  sown,  germinated,  and  even 
fructified  in  the  west  of  Asia. 

Fifthly :  There  canscartdybe  more  decisive  evidenceRciigknn 
of  the  antiquity  of  a  nation  and  of  its  ancient  histoiy^prove  th^^ 
than  from  proofs  of  the  early  existence  of  their  reli-natiowT 
gious  instisutions.     In  colonies,  or  derivative  -settlfe* 

f  Cd.  Ret.  p;  224. 
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tpeiiUy  the  propf;^  of  the  preexu^ipg  religipi^  jp  the 
tpother  couittjry,  an4  i^  4^aqtipn  down  to  iippdem 
times  of  eviden(;ei  will  be  flemonsit^tive  coucHxsion 
of  the  4envfitioa  9f  tfce  coloxjiy  fcpm^tjh^t  coUiUryi  iu 
t^hich  the  origliuil  in^t^tuUQn^  exited*    T^e.Mi]^ 
sians,  who  passed  from  Sp^  tp  Ireland,  ticipg  of 
ScythQ.PhcBniciai\ origin,  muat^  ^t  the  tiioeof  th^iif 
ecoigmpoD^  hav^  carried  with  tliem  that;  synteai  of  re^ 
ligiou^  worship,  which  then  prevailed  ii>  the  cQi^itfy^ 
frpiB  wbi<;h  they  ^grated*    Thiit  thia  was  aA  ^dpla« 
trous  worship,  i^  nideni  frpw  t;i^  Ph^iucwft  histt^iy 
of  the  Phowwi^n  hwtoriaft  S*WC.hPWUho,  wixi!;tpft  a^ 
Ml  apolpgy  for  idolatry  at  this  veiy- periodit  vi;p.  IfOO 
years  bf for*!  the  hirth  of  Christ..    The  Greci^  roy-* 
tpplpgy,  ^  it  h^si  been  banded  dawn  to  u«  i^  their 
poetical  and  other  writers,  had  npt  been  work^  i^p 
into  its  regular  f^ble  at  thi^  period^  when  the  idpl^troD3 
worship  of  Baal  by  the  Ph(£^iciall$  had  taken  pl^e. 
St*  Augustin,  who  uoderstpod  the  Punic  or  f%ceni- 
cian  languag^^  and  whose  authority g^  therefore,  is  of 
the  highest  e^tiru^n  upon  th^  point,  con^dered  that 
the  0^  of  the  Phoeniciansi  wav  the  Jupiter  of  the 
Greeks.    JohA  of  Antioch,  Ced^enus,  and  3ui49Sj 
thought  it  their  Mars.    Our  learned  orientalist  Light* 
fpot,  considered  thci  word  Baal  in  the  singular,  and 
Baalim  in  the  plural  number,  pieaning,  in  Hebrew 
and  Chaldaic,  lord^  ^igbti/9  QT  ^vereign^  to  b^  a  S^* 
i^ejical  appellation  for  all  idpbi,  tp  whiqh  aupreoie  a4Q' 
ration  was  paid.    Baaly  i^  the  scriptures,  is  usuall/ 
spoken  of  as  the  idol  of  the  Mpabites  and  Pjioeoidwa* 
Selden  (De  Diis.  Syr.)  says,  the  Babylonians  under- 
stood by  It  either  th«  ^tars  or  hnst  of  heaven,  or  such 
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kings  and  heroes^  whose  memory  they  had  consecrated 
to  posterity  by  a  religious  wor^p. 

A  full  disquisition  of  the  literal,  historical,  and  my*  or  tiieim- 
thological  import  of  the  word  Baal  or  Bel  would  re-  woid  bmI 
quire  a  volume.     When,  for  the  purpose  of  authen- 
ticating the  ancient  history  of  Ireland,  we  shew,  that 
an   idolatrous  people  paid  worship  to  Baal  as  thdr 
supreme  deity,  for  ten  or  twelve  centuries  after  the 
establishment  and  propagation  of  the  Grecian  my- 
thology, without  the  introduction  of  any  Grecian  god 
into  their  Worship,  We  prove  that  they  received  their 
idolatrous  religion  from  a  nation,  which  adored  Baal 
before  the  invention  of  the  Grecian  fable.     It  was  in 
reason,  that  the  earliest  idolaters  should  be  the  least  gross 
and  brutal  in  the  objects  of  their  adoration.     Of  all 
objects  of  the  senses^  the  sun,  from  giving  light,  heat, 
and  vegetable  animation  to  the  earth,  unquestionably 
partakes  of  the  most  qualities  calculated  to  impress  the 
mind  with  the  idea  of  Divinity.     We  read,  therefore, 
that  the  Phoenicians  adored  the  sun  under  this  name, 
and  that  they  ushered  in  the  great  annual  festival  of 
their  god  towards  the  beginning  of  summer,  by  the  cere- 
mony of  kindling  a  sacred  fire.     *^  *  In  Ireland,  the 
first  day  of  May  is  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings  by 
all  these  original  people  throughout  the  kingdom; 

^  Rem.  of  Japh.  p.  gO.  Dr.  F^sons  gives  in  detail  tbe  method^ 
in  which  this  relict  of  pagan  observance  was  kept  up  even  to  his 
days  in  the  country  parts  of  Ireland.  He  published  his  book  in 
1767.  He  gives  a  further  instance,  in  which  that  people^  although 
they  had  received  christjanity^abpve  1300  years,  ftiU  r^taioed  ano« 
VOL.  U  F 
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and  they  call  May-day  Bealteine^  Beltine^  or  Balteine, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  the  ifire  of  Baal :  teine,  fire  i 
Beal  or  Bel^  Baalj  La  BealtinCj  is  May-day."  Does 
not  the  continuance  of  such  a  custom  in  an  island  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  inhabited  by  those  who  were  born 
within  a  century  of  the  deluge;  does  not  the  re- 
tention of  particular  phrases  to  this  day  in  that  island 
prove  to  demonstration,  that  Baal,  or  Bel,  as  the  Gre- 
cians, or  Belus,  as  the  Romans  afterwards  terminated 
the  name,  was  the  general  deity^  which  the  inhabitants 
once  adored,  and  that  the  introduction  of  this  worship 
into  Ireland  preceded  Grecian  intercourse  and  Roman 
conquests  ? 
Coinci-         By  debarassinff  the  mind  of  that  awe  and  diffidence^ 

denccof  ^  ... 

iri^h  an-    which  Very  remote  antiquity  is  apt  to  throw  upon  the 

nals,  and  *«•••  in  •  t      % 

sanchonia-  objects  of  cnticism,  we  shall  be  astomshed  at  the  ana* 
nician  hia-  logies  and  coincidences,  which  are  manifest  upon  the 
face  of  the  Irish  annals,  and  the  coeval  history  of  San- 
choniatho,  as  it  is  preserved  in  Eusebius,  That 
learned  Greek  *  father  observes,  that  the  very  ancient 
Greeks  or  barbarians  had  not  then  given  into  the 
worship  of  idols,  the  genealogy  of  gods  and  goddesses, 
the  invocation  of  demons  and  spirits,  or  the  obscene 
mythology  of  heroes ;  that  this  Phoenician  history  of 
Sanchoniatho  proves,  that  the  false  belief  in  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  gods,  which  some  centuri^es  afterwards  pre- 
vailed  throughout  the  world,  began  from  the  Phoeni- 

ther  heathenish  custotn^  which  they  blended  with  chrbtianity. 
<*  To  I  his  day  they  pay  great  reverence  to  the  new  moon  at  the 
instant  they  first  see  her,  crossing  themselves,  whilst  they  are 
bowing  or  dropping  a  courtesy  to  the  moon.*'  (P.  49.) 
*  De  Fnep.  Evang.  1.  i.  c.  0. 
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cians  and  Egyptians.  That  in  process  of  time  they 
paid  almost  divine  honours  to  the  inventors  of  useful 
arts  and  sciences^  as  to  the  benefactors  of  mankind^ 
and. erected  images,  statues,  and  temples  to  their  me- 
mories. But,  in  the  beginning,  they  worshipped  only 
as  immortal  gods,  the  sun  and  moon,  the  fixed  stars, 
and  planets;  calling  the  former  mortal,  the  latter 
immortal  gods.  *The  Irish  antiquaries  report,  that 
Tighermas  was  the  first  who  introduced  idolatry^  and 
erected  pagan  altars  in  the  island^  and  began  to  esta* 
blish  his  religion  about  100  years  after  the  Milesians 
arrived  in  the  country ;  and  that  he  was  struck  dead 
by  lightning,  as  he  was  worshipping  his  idol  Crum 
Cruadh,  the  same  god  that  Zoroaster  adored  in  the 
east  f ;  whence  the  field,  in  which  this  awful  visitation 
of  God  took  place,  was  ever  after  called  Magh  Sle- 
aghtUj  or  the  Field  of  Worship.  Now  Zoroaster  ex- 
presses, in  the  sacred  book,  in  which  he  collected  the 
affairs  of  Persia,  what  this  God  was,  in  a]manner  singu- 
larly coinciding  with  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  Irish 
druids,  amongst  whom,  though  idolatry  prevailed,  yet 
we  trace  no  symptom  of  the  idols  of  Apollo,  Jupiter, 
Ceres,  or  any  other  of  the  more  recent  Grecian  deities. 
'^  God  has  the  head  of  a  hawk ;  he  is  the  first  of  the 
incorruptible,  eternal,  unbegotten,  indivisible,  like 
only  to  himself;  the  source  of  all  good  works,  ex- 
pecting no  reward ;  the  best,  the  most  prudent,  the 
father  of  right,  justice,  untaught,  all  perfect,  wise,  and 
the  inventor  of  the  divine  nature  |."     "  The  Phoeni- 

*  Keat.  p.  64.        f  Apud  Eos.  ib.  c.  yii.        f  Euscb.  ib. 
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dans,  by  Saiicll^Piiatho's  account,  kept  up  a  perpetual 
fire  in  then'  temple,  as  the  most  like  unto  the  heavenly 
fire.**  The  Kke  was  preserved  in  Ireland  down  to  the 
times  of  Christianity ;  as  appears  from  the  fire  kept 
up  by  the  nuns  o(  Su  Bridget  in  Kildare,  till  it  was 
ordered  to  be  extinguished  in  1£20^  to  remove  all 
occa^on  of  suparstiticHi. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Irish  ethnic  worship 
with  the  Phoenician  cult  described  by  Sanchoniatho 
is  further  corroborated  by  their  adoring  the  sun  under 
the  name  of  Bel,  and  the  moon  under  that  of  Sam- 
hain,  usually  joining  with  them  the  stars  of  the  firma- 
ment. The  common  oath  taken  on  all  solemn  occa* 
sions  by  the  pagan  Irish,  was  by  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars*.  Mr.  (yHalloran,a  modem  author  well  acquainted 
with  the  native  tongue  and  usages  of  his  own  country, 
informs  us,  that  to  this  very  day  the  heartiest  wish  of 
happiness  to  a  friend  amongst  the  natives,  is.  The 
ble'isiyigs  of  Samen  and  Bel  be  with  you  t»  According 
to  Eusebius's  J  account  of  the  old  Phoenician  theo- 

♦  O^Hal.  114..  t  lb.  47. 

J  Eus.  1.  I.e.  vii.'  The  Latin  intcrpreter'g  note  to  this  passage 
of  Eu^^bius  is,  "  Daalschamain,  among  the  Hebrews,  signifies 
the  Lord  of  heaven.  It  appears,  therefore,  how  nearly  related  to 
each  other  are  the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician  tongoes." — It  is  «iu<» 
giUar,  that  in  the  few  Punic  line»,  introduced  bj  Plautus^  in  his 
Pcenulus,  this  familiar  invocation  upon  the  great  Deit^  of  the 
Phoenicians,  Belsamen,  twice  occurs. 

It  is  here  obvious  to  remark,  that  the  earlier  the  deviation 
from  the  pure  worship  of  the  true  Cod  was,  the  less  corrupt,  ob- 
scene, and  degrading  to  human  nature,  was  the  idolatry  which  iiTi- 
jiiedlately  replaced  it.  It  is  consequently  a  powerful  argon^ent  ia 
support  of  the  antiquity  of  Irbh  histoiy^  that  no  author  ^ever  at-r 
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logy,  they  with  uplifted  haods  wor^ipped  die  sun 
as  their  god,  calling  out,  Beelsamcn!  that  is,  the 
Lord  of  heaven. 

tempted  to  impute  to  their  pagan  wonbip  any  of  those  obsceni- 
ties, fooleries,  and  horrors,  which  pervaded  the  theological  ^stem 
of  the  G4-eeks  and  their  corrupt  imitators.    This  observation  is  no 
less  appropriate  to  the  pagan  Irish,  than  that  which  Eusehins  ap* 
plied  to  their  ancestcMV,   in  his  interesting  chapter  concerning 
the  most  ancient  idolatry.     "  Wherefore  no  one  can  doubts  bat 
that  these  gods  were  the  fabrications  and  inventive  bibles  of  hu- 
man imagination  -,  nay,  even  that  they  were  the  artifices  of  the 
most  impious  and  wicked  men,  with  the  direct  view  of  fomenting 
and  gratifying  their  lults,  as  our  sacred  text  has  it,  ( Wisd.  xiv.  12. ) 
The  devising  of  idols  was  the  beginning  of  foriuaUion"     So  hr 
Eosebius,  in  the  fourth  age  of  the  church,  is   an  authoritjr 
for  the  book  of,  Wisdom  beii^  canonicd  or  inspired  8C>ipture9 
though  the  church  of  £ngland  reckon  it  apocryphal.    Considering 
It,  however,  as  generally  attributed  to  Solomon,  or  at  least  con- 
taining his  sentiments,  and  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  or 
soon  after  his  days,  it  will  be  allowed  historically  correct }  and  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  it  refers  to  a  period  of  1000  years  before 
Christ;  which  nearly  corresponds  with  that  of  tlie  Phosnician  co« 
lony  settling  in  Ireland ;  and  is  the  precise  period  of  Grecian  his- 
tory, to  which  Petavius  refers,  sa  having  been  so  disguised  by  the 
lies  of  the  poets,  as  scarcely  to  be  now  judged  of.     Hoc  inter" 
vallum  vetusiissinu  GrecuB  orjgines  itlas  amplectiiur,    qnarnm 
quaUmcunque  verildiem  sic  pOft€t  mendaciis  suis  obruerunt,  ut  ea 
difiidicarimod6  nequeai.  Rat. Temp.  p.  l.],c.  vii.  The  text  goes 
on,  **  and  the  inventors  of  them  the  corruption  of  life  j  for  net* 
ther  were  they  from  the  beginning,  neither  shall  they  be  for  ever.** 
And  in  the  same  chapter,  the   sacred    writer  also  reprobates 
the  idolatrous   (as  if  a  new)  practice  of  adoring  th«  wooden 
god  (probably  Neptune),  which  the  seafaring  people,  (who  then 
chiefly  were  the  Phoenicians  and  £g]rptians)  worshippedand  confided 
in.    The  desire  of  gain,  before  this  time,  had  devised  ihipinlig> 
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Coinci.  It  would  be  an  undertaking  of  little  difficulty,  though 

Irish  an-  of  Considerable  length  to  prove,  that  the  druidical  in- 
Sanchonia-  stitutions,  which  are  acknowledged  by  all  parties  to 
nidan  his-  have  cxisted  in  Ireland^  as  well  as  in  Britain,  were  of 

tory  of 

drtidicai  veTv  aucieut  and  Asiatic  ori£[in*  Consequently,  that 
tumfc  then"  introduction  into  that  country  was  antenor  to  the 
base  corruptions  of  Grecian  mythology.  The  valua- 
ble and  scientific  researches  of  Mr.  Davies  *  have  most 
satisfactorily  demonstrated,  that  though  the  name  of 
druid  were  local,  the  religion  had  a  very  deep  root :  that 
the  druids  were  Celtae  of  the  patriarchal,  or  equestrian^ 
or  noblest  families  of  their  nations :  that  the  Celtse  were 
the  same  people  with  the  Cimmerii ;  that  by  the  very 
earliest  Grecian  paganism,  Dis  or  Pluto,  t  was  substi- 
tuted in  their  mythology  for  Japhct,  the  father  of  Eu- 
rope, or  the  western  world  j  that  the  fabulous  accounts 
of  Orpheus  agree  with  the  most  authentic  reports  of 
druidism ;  and  that  they  were  founded  upon  traditions 
of  the  first  mythological  and  heroic  ages ;  traditions, 
which  existed  amongst  the  fabulous  and  corrupt  Greeks, 
long  before  they  could  boast  of  a  single  historian^  and 

aod  the  workman  built  it  by  his  skill  s  v.  2.  This  is  alluded  to 
as  one  amongst  other  arguments  tor  removing  the  objections 
raised  against  Ireland*8  having  been  otherwise  colonized  than  from 
Britain.  May  it  not  be  suggested,  that  the  introduction  of  chris^ 
tianity  into  Irelaad  without  violence  and  bloodshed^  was  owing  to 
the  Irish  never  having  given  into  the  obscenity,  cruelties,  and 
horror  of  the  general  idolatry^  that  disgraced  other  nations. 

*  Celt.  Res.  139  to  199. 

f  Gain  se  omnes  ah  Dite  patre  prognaios  prxdicant :  idque  ah 
Druidibus  prodUum  dicunt  Cas,  Com. 
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Mrhich  uniformly  intimate,  that  a  mystical  doctrine^ 
similar  to  that,  which  the  druids  of  the,  historical  age$  ^ 
are  known  to  have  taught,  had  prevailed  amongst  the 
Celtaeor  Cimmerii  from  the  remotest  periods.  The 
very  nature  of  the  druidical  institutions  and  traditions 
demonstrate^  that  the  original  druids  themselves  lyer^ 
Celtac,  and  that  their  progenitors  formed  a  part  of  tha( 
nation  from  its  first  establishment  in  the  western 
world,  or  lower  region,  in  which  the  sun  set,  and 
which  therefore  in  the  mythological  language  was  call- 
ed the  land  of  shades  and  of  night* 

From  the  most  intense  and  imbiassed  observadona  Antiquity 
upon  druidical  *  mystery,  it  appears  imdeniable,  that  ^  ™*****™- 

*  Although  I  have  generally  disclaimed  any  intention  of  argu* 
ing  from  etymology,  I  cannot  here  forbear  to  remark  th«  futi« 
lity  of  thoae,  whp  derive  the  word  druid  from  the  Greek  word 
ipvT'f  an  oak ;  when  their  institution  preexisted  the  very  for- 
mation of  the  Greek  tongue*  With  how  much  more  reaapn  does 
the  learned  curate  of  Olveston  etymologize  the  word  from  the 
Celtic  language,  in  which  dar  means  superior,  and  gwydd  a  priest, 
hence  derwydd  or  druid.  Several  modern  elucubrations  of  the 
learned  have  established  beyond  controversy,  that  the  original  doe* 
trines  of  the  eastern  bramins  and  western  druids  were  the  same, 
and  that  intercourse  had  long  existed  between  these  eastern  and 
wtstern  sages.  This  is  strongly  countenanced  by  Mr.  Wilford,  in 
his  iagenioos  and  learned  dissertation  upon  £gypt,  and  the  Nile 
(As.  Re.  V.  3.)  He  informs  ua,  that  *'  the  whole  Indians  were  ac- 
quainted with  our  British  ^les,  which  their  books  descnbie,  as  the 
sacred  ishinds  in  the  west,  calling  one  of  them  Bretashan,  or  the 
Stat  and  place  qfreUgious  duty.  That  one  of  those  islands  from 
the  earliest  periods  was  regarded  as  the  abode  of  the  Pitris,  who 
were  the  fathers  of  the  human  race^  and  that  in  these  islands  were 
^wo  places,  in  which  those  Pitris  could  be  seen.  That  the  old 
Hindus  visited  them  accordingly  for  this  purpose^  and  that  even  a 
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their  fundaitoental  and  peculiar  doctrines  were  once 
piuversal,  which  ne(:essa(rily  carries  them  up  very  close 
to  the  aj^  of  the  earlitot!  pdstrdiluvian  patriarchs.  San- 
choniatho  *  expressly  tells  us,  that  the  history,  theo- 
Ibgy,  and  philosophy  of  the  first  ages,  had  been  long 
before  his  time  converted  into  mysterious  allegories,  and 
were  so  transmitted  to  the  different  nations  of  the  earth . 
They  were  preserved  in  this  mystic  form  by  their 
priests,  whether  called  in  (Afferent  countries  Magi, 
Brachmans  or  Druids.  Hence  we  learn  from  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  who  died  about  205,  that  Pythagoras, 
who  is  generally  allowed  to  have  borrowed  his  doctrine 
of  the  metempsicosis  from  the  Druids,  had  consulted 
with  the  Gauls,  ( or  Celtse^ )  and  the  Brachmans.  The 
first  Celtic  colony,  which  settled  permanently  in  Britain, 
Is  represented  by  the  old*f  Welch  bards,  to  have  come 
originally  froiti  Asia,  tWid  consequently  at  a  very  early 
period.     The  system  of  druidism,  which  appears  ma- 
nifest throughout  the  anciept  history  of  Ireland^  must 

certain  Yogi,  who  was  living  when  Mr.  Wilford  wrote  (1/91 )  had 
set  put  upon  that  very  dssign  with  his  attendant  pilgrims,  and  had 
proceeded  iuhis  jouiney  as  far  as  Moscow.'* 

*  The  history  of  Sanchoniatho  has  been  always  looked  upon 
as  the  most  dndetit  iud  auihUnttc  piece  of  ptohht  history.  Although 
the  Greek  fatbetr  Theodoffet  supposed  the  nahie  to  have  been 
ficticious,  and  in  the  PhtstUcifln  language  equivalent  to  Philolethesy 
or  lover  of  truth,  yet  Mr.  O'Halloran  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
Irish  (or  Phoetiitiaii)  lang;t]ig;p  appears  to  have  given  a  much  more 
iatisfflctoiy  etymology  of  it  (1.0*Hal.  47.)  "  As  letters  were  bcredi- 
taijr  in  families,  as  WteUiu  Phortiic  a  a^  in  Ireland,  the  word  Sancho- 
niatho was  the  title  of  the  national  history  from  Seanachas,  an« 
tlquity,  and  jRthtve,  knowledge  3  just  ^s  the  grand  digesi  of  our  his- 
tory was  called  SeanachaS'nOre,  or  the  great  antiquity.'* 
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from  ic$  CDtlstruction  have  attained  its  meridian^  ^rewzf^ 
lence  at  a  very  early  period*.  It  was  natural,  that  it 
should  preserve  its  original  institutions  pure  and  un- 
adulterated, in  those  nations  the  longest  which  were 
the  least  open  to  the  intercourse  and  influence  of 
strangers  holding  diflferent  doctrines.  Druidism,  there- 
fore was  more  likely  to  remain  in  its  purity  longer  in 
Britain  than  in  Gaul ;  and  longer  in  Ireland  than  in 
Britain.    However  inaccurate  Cassar's  account  of  the 

* 

*  .De  BeL  Gal.  L.  Ti.  §  xtii.    Caesar  further  reports  what 
ttroogly  illustrates  and  confirms  the  autheqticity  cf  the  ancient 
history  and  annals  of  Ireland^  which  have  been  chirfly  preserved 
in. verse  or  metre,  '<  they  are  taught  to  repeal  a  great  number  of 
verses  by  heart,  and  oAen  spend!  20  years  in  this  institution^  for 
k  is  deemed  unlawful  for  them  to  conamit  their  tenets  or  statutes 
to  writing ;  though  ip  other  matters  whether  public  or  private^ 
they  use  the  Greek  letters.*'    And  Pomponius'Mda«  who  wrote 
his  work  de  ^u  OrHs  under  Clatfdius,   that  is  within  three« 
•core  years  from  the  death  of  Csesar,  attributes  **  the'.r  chief  science 
to  the  strength  of  memory ;  for  they  had  no  books,  and  they 
tooictimes  got  by  heart  20,000  verses,  which  were  a  kind  of  his- 
tory of  great  men,  which  they  derived  by  tradition/*  We  attrmpt 
Dot  to  particularise  the  original  tenets  and  functions  of  the  druid«t, 
and  how  by  lapse  of  time  and  occurrences  of  external  and  iutemal 
events  they  underwent  changes,  and  became  misreprcficnted  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  either  from  iguorance  of  their  Ian* 
guage,  or  their  habitual  arrogance  and  contempt  of  all  foreign 
(which  they  called  bart>arous)  nations.    Every  man,  who  impar* 
tially  wishes  to  attain  the  truth,  will  be  gratified,  and  satisified 
with  the  interesting  and  masterly  manner,  in  which  Mr.  Daviet 
has  handled  this  subject  throughout  the  second  section  of  his  most 
valuable  work  upon  the  antiquity  of  the  Druidkal  order  amongxi 
the  aU4.    {Cel.  Res.  from  IZQ  to  199). 
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Gallic  druids  may  in  some  instances  be,  he  may  be  fairly 
flowed  the  credit  of  having  faithfully  reported  their 
traditions,  particularly  wheiij  as  against  themselves^ 
they  admitted  their  institution  was  supposed  to  have  come 
originally  fromBritain,  wl^ce  it  passed  into  Gaul :  and 
that  *^  even  at  that  day,  such  as  were  desirous  of  being 
perfect  in  it,  travelled  thither  for  instruction/'  Unless 
the  Gallic  druids  of  his  time,.  fron>  whose  report  he 
gives  this  account^  ha4  well  knpwn  the  fact,  it  is  little 
likely  they  should  to  their  own  disparagement  have 
allowed  the  honourable  precedeiicy  and  priority  of  dig- 
nity to  their  insular  neighbours :  a  nation,  at  that  time, 
infinitely  less  powerful   than  the  Gauls,  and  of  which 

* 

C3£sar  was  infinitely  more  ignorant.  '  * '  ; 

Md'?ro  ^  '^^^^  religious  system,  drawn  from  thp  early  str^^s, 
the^^dr^lficii  ^y^^^  ^^'  branching  off  from  the  pure  source  of  pa,- 
«!  institu-  triarchal  faith,  retained  more  of  the  natural  relidon 

tions.  '  ^  o 

of  man,  than  any  of  the  latter  Corruptions  of  idolatry, 
must  have  accompanied  the  first  settlers  in  Britain ;  and 
this  affords  us  the  authority  of  Caesar,  for  th«  tradi- 
tion and  belief  of  the  Gallic  drnide,  (to  whom  he  say^ . 
the  greatest  deference,  dignity  and  respegt  wer^e  due  j 
to  whgm  the  administration  of  public  and  private 
justice,  the  education  of  youth,  the  oblation  of  sacri- 
fices, and  the  interpretation  of  the  will  of  the  gods, 
were  entrusted),  not  that  the  Britons  were  originally  de- 
scended from  the  Gaul? ;  but  rather  that  the  Gauls 
owed  the  origin  of  their  pedigree,  as  well  as  of  their 
religion  to  the  Britons.  It  is  demonstrable,  that  the 
progress  of  these  early   institutions,  bearing  intrinsic 
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evidence  of  the  earliest  post-diluvian  origin,  must  have 
carried  with  them  the  tracks  of  the  re-population  of 
the  earth  after  the  deluge  *. 

*  There  has  latterly  appeared  an  unaccountable  rage  and  lust 
for  Pyrrhonism  upon  the  antiquity  of  the  population  of  our  wes- 
tern islands.     Any  bjrpotbesis  is  greeted  by  this  modem  school, 
which  affects  to  contradict  or  call  in  doubt  the  veracity  of  those 
annals»  which  arc  substantially  simple^  and  supported  by  all  the 
moral  evidence  that  a  reasonable  mind  can  require.  A  very  recent 
work  of  industrious  lore  (Caledonia,  by  George  Chalmers,  esq. 
IS07)  ha-,  this  singular  thesis,  p.  15  ;  «•  Meanwhile  the  original 
impulse^  which  had  been  given  to  mankind,  peopled  the  British 
island  duiing  the  most  early  times.     The  stone  niouuments,  which 
still  appear  to  inquisitive  eyes  in  Britain  and  in  Ireland,  evince, 
th^t  the  first  settlements  of  these  islands  must  have  been  accom* 
plished  during  the  pristine  dges  of  the  post-diluvian  world,  while 
only  one  race  of  men  existed  in  Europe,  and  while  a  second  im- 
pulse had  not  yet  induced  various  people  to  quit  their  original  set*- 
tlf  ments  in  Asia.     As  the  current  of  colonization  during  thoso 
times  constantly  flowed  from  the  east  to  the  west  4  as  these  isles 
were  necessarily  c<Jonized  from  the  neighbouring  continents,  Bri- 
tain must  undoubtedly  have  been  settled  from  adjacent  Gaul^  by 
her  Celticpeopk.  Julius  Caesar  and  Tacitns  agree  in  representing  the 
religion,  the  manners,  the  language  of'  Gaul  and  Britain,  to  have 
remained  the  same,  when  those  curious  writers  cast  their  intelli- 
gent eyes   on  both  those   countries.*'     Mr.  Chalmers  also  (p.  5) 
says,  that  '*  Britain  was  undoudied/y  peopled  Jrom  Gaul,  and  Jre- 
Umdjrom  Britain**    Upon  these  passages,  in  which  this  modem 
investigator  of  western  antiquities,  speaks  in  so  decided  a  tone  of 
assurance,  we  know  not  what  this  peopling  impulse  imports.     We 
distinguish  not  between  the  nature  of  the  first  and  second  impulse. 
We  know  but  of  one/ace  of  postdiluvian  men,  subdivided  into  se- 
veral generations  or  families.    We  know  of  none,  thdt  must  not 
have  quitted  their  original  settlements  in  Asia.  We  are  enlightened 
iy  the  torch  of  Moses  to  look  into   the  peopling  of  the  islands 
of  the  Crentiles,  from  the  original  settlements  in  Asia,  before  we 
follow  the  gradual,  casual,  and  slow  colonization  <^  the  island  from 
their  adjacent  continents.     We  agree  with  his  own  author,  Orte- 
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dJccJb'*  In  support  of  the  tradition  and  metrical  annals  of 
the  Ro-  (lie  Irish  phillids,  which  assert  that  Ireland  colonized 
Britain,  we  shall  rest  upon  facts  *,  rather  than  the 
surmises  or  opinions  of  any  writers,  ancient  or  modem. 
Caesar  has  traced  the  origin  and. purity  of  druidism 
from  the  west  into  Gaul.  It  did  not  then  folbw  Mr. 
Chalmer's  constant  current  of  colonization  from 
east  to  west,  from  the  adjacent  shore  of  Gaul  to  the 
British  islands.  Yet  the  institutions,  which  constituted 
the  civil  essence  of  a  people,  must  have  travelled  and 
settled  with  them*  Each  Roman  author,  as  it  suited 
his  turn,  misrepresented  the  druids  of  their  enemies. 
Their  great  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  people, 
was  more  formidable  to  the  Romans,  than  the  swords 
of  the  enemy;  and  this  drew  upon  them  the  spite  and 
vengeance  of  the  Romans,  who  in  other  instances  did 
not  act  upon  principles  of  intolerance!.     No  credit  is 

liu8>  that  Europe  was  originally  peopled  by  Scythians  3  and  with 
Justin^  Qaverius>  and  scores  of  ancient  and  modern  authors,  who 
admit  Scythia  'to  be  the  most  ancient  great  post-diluvian  nation. 
Without  being  hescreened  by  night  we  admit  with  Pelloutier^that  Les 
Celtes  out  eU  cormus  anciennement  sous  U  nom  general  des  Scifthcs^ 
We  believe  that  the  intelligent  eyes  qfCxsar  and  Tacitus  siw  little 
of  Briiain ;  nothing  of  Ireland.  And  we  know,  that  Caesar  ex- 
pressly deduces  the  religion,  philosophy,  and  culdvatioo  of  the 
Gauls  from  Britain. 

*  Mr.  Ch.iliners  rather  aukwardly  lays  down  a  very  perspicuous 
rule  to  steer  by.  Ibid.  ''  It  is  the  facts  which  are  stated  by  an- 
cient authors,  more  than  their  opinions,  respectable  as  they  may 
be  for  their  discernment  and  veracity,  that  ought  to  be  the  grounds 
of  oar  convictions.** 

f  The  Roman  religion  was  a  mixture  of  the  GiBciao  and  many 
other  systems :  and  they  were  by  law  allowed  to  worship  any 
strange  gods,  but  not  to  the  exdouon  of  their  own.  Wacb.  Dir« 
Lfg.  V.  i.  p.  291. 
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therefore  to  be  given  to  the  Roman  traductions  of  the 
druids^  when  they  charge  them  with  the  grossest  po- 
lytheism, art  magic,  and  necromancy ;  cremation  and 
other   human  sacrifices ;   anthropophagy,  and  other 
most  rerolting  horrors.    On  these  grounds  Pliny,  after 
having  given  a  most  ^vage  detail  of  their  atrocities, 
concludes/  that  sufficient  value  cannot  be  set  upon  the 
Romanes  merit  in  ridding  society  of  such  monsters  *• 
»    The  intelligent  eye  of  Tacitus,  although  it  did  not-^^  >"* 
quite  penetrate  into  Ireland,  has  brought  us  to  its  con- 
fines, where  he  reports  a  scene,  which  to  the  questions 
under  discussion  is  of  the  highest  importance.     Sue- 
tonius Paulinus,  the  governor  of  Britain  under  Nero, 
having  made  himself  master  of  the  isle  of  Mona  (now 
Anglesey),  not  only  cut  down  the  sacred  groves  of  the 
druxds  in  that  place,  and  overturned  their  altars>  but 
also  burnt  many  of  the  druids  themselves  on  those 
fires,  which  they  had  kindled  for  sacrificing  the  Roman 
captives,  if  the  Britons  should  have  gained  the  victory!. 
The  power  of  the  druids  in  Gaul  had  been  so  mtich 
reduced  during  the  reign  of  Claudius,  that  about  the 
year  45  A.D.  it  was  considered  by  Suetonius  to  have 
been    altogether    extinguished  J.     And  this    attack 
upon  the    prime  seat  and  stock  of  druidism  in  the 
isle  of  Britain,  was  about  twelve  years  after  followed  up 

*  Non  satis  aestimari  potest^  quaDtum  Romania  dcbeatnr  qui 
iustulere  monstra.     L.  3.c.  1. 

f  Tac.  An.  14, 30.  Prasidifim  posthac  impositumvicis,  excisique 
iuci,  savis  supirsHHonibus  sturi.  Nam  cmore  captivo  adolere  ards, 
et  homvimtnfihrit  consulert  ieosfas  habchant, 

t  Suet.  CI.  p.  25. 
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jby  ^  much  more  extensive  slaughter  of  them  during 
the  revolt  of  Boadicea^  more  particularly  after  the  tide 
of  fortune  had  turned  against  that  heroine^  so  that  they 
never  after  made  any  figure  in  Britain,  though  their 
superstition  continued  till  the  introduction  of  christi- . 
anity  into  the  island.  Thdy  remained,  however,  un- 
touched by  the  Roman  power  in  Ireland^  For  of  the 
Irish  might  be  said,  what  Justin  did  of  their  progenitors, 
they  had  heard  of,  but  not  felt  the  Roman  arms* 
'^^^.^        The  learned    Celtic  researcher  observes,  that  into 

treat  mto  ' 

m^  "*"  that  sequestered  scene  (Mona)  the  druids,  who  detested 
warfare,  had  "  gradually  retired  after  the  irruption 
of  the  Belgae,  and  the  further  encroachment  of  the 
Romans.  They  had  retired  from  their  ancient  mag- 
nificent seat  at  Abury,  andfromtheir  circular  uncovered 
temple  on  Salisbury  Plain,  in  which  the  *  hyperborean 
sages  had  once  chaunted  the  hymns  to  Apollo  or 
Plenyz."  This  reverend  antiquamp  has  admitted, 
"  that  the  name  of  druid  was  local,  but  the  religion 
had  a  very  deep  root.  Indeed  under  this  name,  the 
influence  and  authority  of  the  order  once  extended  over 
the  whole  of  Gaul.  It  covered  this  extent  of  territory  as 
one  nation."  Now  it  is  too  evident  to  argue,  that  the 
Belgsc  made  a  part  of  Gauli  why  therefore  the 
irrruption  of  the  Belgae,  who  believed  in  druidism^ 
should  expel  I  the  druids  from  their  situations,  is  not 
easily  accounted  for.     Nor  does  any  historian  mention 

*  Having  disclaimed  all  disquisition  from  etymology,  I  have 
ttudlously  avoided  the  plurality  of  names  under  which  Ireland,  tiie 
Jrisib,  and  their  progeuitors^hav^  beea  recognized  and  described. 
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this  retreat  of  the  druids  before  the  Roman  arms ; 
.  for  although  the  defeat  and  captirity  of  Caractacus 
took  place  during  the  reign  of  Claudius,  who  died 
A.  D.  54,  and  the  destruction  of  the  druidical  groves 
and  altars  in  Mona  happened  in  the  second  year  of 
his  successor  Nero's  reign,  there  is  not  a  vestige  to  be 
traced  of  this  druidical  retreat  into  Mona»  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Roman  arms,  and  the  Roman  dr^d 
and  persecution  of  the  druidical  influence  and  order. 

Mr.  Hume  has  feithfully  and  judiciously  analyzed  ^j<*"J  ^^« 
the  substance  of  what  the  best  of  our  own  and  foreign  druidism. 
historians  have  said  upon  this  subject  *.  '^  Notwith- 
standing these  misfortunes,  the  Britains  were  not  sub- 
dued ;  and  this  island  was  regarded  by  the  ambitious 
Romans  as  a  field,  in  which  military  honour  might 
still  be  acquired  under  the  reign  of  Nero.  Suetonius 
Paulinus  was  invested  with  the  command,  and  pre- 
pared to  signalize  his  name  by  victories  over  these 
barbarians.  Finding  that  the  isle  of  Mona,  now  An- 
glesey,  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  druids,  he  resolved 
to  attack  it,  and  to  subject  a  place,  which  was  the 
center  of  their  superstition,  and  which  afforded  pro- 
tection to  all  their  baffled  forces.  The  Britains  en- 
deavoured to  obstruct  his  landing  on  this  sacred  island, 
both  by  the  force  of  their  arms,  and  the  terrors  of 
their  religion." 

It  is  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  turn  of  events,  why  Mont 
(extraordinary  we  know  none),  that  in  the  short  space  sacred 
of  twelve  years,  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms,  such        *    . 

•  Hut.  of  Eng.  Vd.  1.  c.  l 
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2s  it  was  *y  should  have  occasioned  this  spot  to  become 
ttie  chief  seat  and  center  of  druidical  superstition,  of 
given  that  island  the  appellation  of  sacredr    The  ge^ 
neral  nature  of  the  political  circumstances  of  those 
early  times,  the  authority  of  the  Irish  annals,  and  the 
^corroborative  congruity  of   Caesar's  account  of  the 
Gallic  druids,  appear  to  lead  to  a  very  different  con- 
clusion, from  that  which  has  been  drawn  from  them  by 
the   respectable   Celtic  researcher.     Seeing  that  the 
Irish  annalists  relate,  that  the  Milesian  expedition  was 
undertaken  upon  the  prediction  of  Caicer,  an  arch 
druid,  that  Miletus  and  his  posterity  should  possess 
the  western  island  ;  that  upon  their  landing  there  1 300 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  they  found  druids  t  in 
the    island,   who  attended  the  native  princesses  to 
meet  them ;  that  in  the  time  of  Heremon  the  son 
of  Milesius,  a  famous  druid,  named  Trosdane,  had 
then  recently  arrived  from  Scythia|,  and  that  Cassar 

*  Bchanl  says.  Hist,  of  Eng.  vol.  1.  c,  J.  Thus  for  about  95 
years,  uuder  tlie  reigns  of  four  emperors^^  the  Britains  contiiuied 
free  from  the  Roman  yoke. 

f  Keat.  52. 

J  lb.  6\ .  This  mention  of  the  druid,  like  many  other  oc- 
currences referred  to  by  the  phillids,  may  be  tinctured  with 
something  of  the  fabulous,  or  at  least  n?arvellous.  Allowing 
however,  for  the  workings  of  imagination,  and  the  superstition  of 
an  idolatrous  people  in  these  early  days,  it  may  not  be  so  iocredi* 
blc  as  some  other  of  their  fabulous  coverings  of  historical  facti. 
They  inform  us,  that  a  set  of  British  advenmrers  landed  in  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  the  island,  and  in  their  assaults  upon  the 
Milesians,  violated  all  the  laws  of  war  and  nations,  by  poisoning 
their  arrows,  and  all  their  weapons :  and  that  by  the  advice  of  this 
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reports,  according  to  dniidical  tradition,  that  the 
origin  and  perfection  of  their  institutions  had  been  im- 
ported into  Gaul  from  the  west,  and  the  chief  seat  of 
the  Gallic  druids  was  a?  nearly,  as  could  be  in  the  cen- 
ter of  Gaul,  (over  the  whole  of  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Davies,  druidism  extended) ;  it  will  not  be  deemed 
a  very  ill-founded  or  extravagant  hypothesis,  that 
the  Hibernian  druids  first  passed  into  Britain  from 


6mous  druid  Trosdane,  they  milked  150  white  faced  cows  lUto  a 
reservoir,  and  all  those,  who  were  Woiunded  with  the  British  poi- 
son, were,  upon  bathing  in  this  milk,  in&lHbly  cured.  We  re- 
fer not  to  this .  piece  of  history  to  shew  the  medical  or  roiracii- 
)ous  tSoct  of  bathing  in  bald  cows*  milk ;  but  to  prove,  that  the 
Irish  then  admitted  the  influx  and  subsequent  intercourse  of  ad- 
venturers from  Britain,  whom  they  distinguished  from  the  several 
anterior  settlers  in  the  island  ^  that  the  name,  quality,  and  honourable 
functions  of  the  druids,  were  then  familiar  to  the  natives ;  and  that 
not  only  there  were  native  druids  then  settled  in  the  island, 
but  that  others  came  over  fom  Scythia,  where  consequently 
at  that  time  druidism  bad  existence.  Many  other  instances 
occur  in  Keating,  in  which  the  druids  were  consulted  by  the 
kings  as  to  wars,  battles,  maniages,  building  palaces,  and 
fiitune  events.  The  Irish  Analists  report,  that  t»ome  of  the 
Druids,  (like  the  Sibils)  predicted  the  birth  and  death  of  Our 
Lord,  (p.  93).  With  reference  to  the  bathing  of  poisonous  wounds 
in  milk,  Fliny  observes,  that  the  Gaulish  druids  were  not 
only  bards,  but  the  physicians  of  that  nation.  Dr.  Warner 
|n  alluding  to  some  of  the  fabulous  tales  in  the  ancient  History  of 
Ireland,  has  most  judiciously  observed  (p.  19)  "  that  fables  of  this 
pature  are  so  far  from  being  a  mark  of  forged  or  false  history,  as 
we  in  this  country  have  always  been  apt  to  consider  it  with  regard 
to  Ireland,  that  they  are  on  the  other  hand,  an  irrefragable  proof 
of  its  high  antiquity,  and  of  the  vety  early  use  of  letters  in  that  na** 
lion." 

VOL.  I.  O 
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the  shore  immediately  opposite  to  Mona,  and  there 
first  established  their  seat^  either  as  the  most  central 
part  of  the  two  islands,  considering  them  all  in  their 
religious  view  as  subject  to  one  influence,  or  as  the 
most  eligible  spot  for  communication  with  the  pri-? 
meval  seat  in  Ireland,  from  which  they  came.  It 
appears  from  the  Greeks  Roman,  middle  age,  and 
modem  accounts  of  druidism,  that  it  inculcated  a 
primsrcy  of  dignity  and  jurisdiction,  of  so  much  con- 
seqi,'ence,  as  to  occasion  frequent  dissentions,  and 
sometimes  bloody  wars.  For  it  never  can  with  any 
degree  of  probability  be  inferred^  that  druidism, 
which,  in  fact,  was  the  very  soul  of  Celtic  soci-* 
ety,  should  have  passed  from  Gaul,  and  in  its  wes- 
tern progress  have  gradually  traversed  th6  island 
of  Britain,  and  established  in  its  western  extremity 
the  chief  seat  and  center  of  its  superstition,  so  as  to 
fix  to  this  spot  the  pre-eminent  dignity  of  the  sacred 
island.  Be  it  then  once  for  all  acknowledged,  that 
the  ancient  Irish  annals  are  substantially  true,  when 
they  simply  narrate  their  original  population  from  the 
Levant,  their  primeval  institutions^  and  th^  preser- 
vation and  transmission  to  a  remote  posterity,  not 
only  from  the  intrinsic  evidence  of  their  probability^ 
but  from  the  extrinsic  proofs  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances, which  tend  to  corroborate  and  confirm  the 
thesis. 
Scotland  The  question  agitated  more  by  modem  than  an- 
firoraire-  cient  writers,  upon  the  priority  of  colonization, 
between  Ireland  and  Scotland,  almost  goes  the  whole 
length  of  deciding  the  controversy,  about  the  origiii 
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of  druidi^n,  which  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  h^ve 
prevailed  amidst  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  these 
islands,  consequently  to  have  proceeded  with  coloni- 
zation from  one  to  the  other. 

It  would  be  useless  to  refer  to  the  authority  of  the  Mona  ^^ 
Irish  annals  themselves,  although  no  other  annals  of  »c'*^ 
any  antiquity  or  authority  could  be  cited  to  contradict 
them.  We  shall  rest  contented  in  quoting  authors,  who 
pre-eidsted  any  controversy  upon  the  subject ;  they 
will  be  admitted  free  from  partiality  or  bias.     Orosius^ 
a  Spanish  priest,  who  in  the  fifth  century  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  Miseries  of  Mankind,  in  seven  books,  at 
the  suggestion  of  St.  Augustine,  says^    that  Ireland 
was  inhabited  by  the  nations  of  the  Scots  *•     Vene* 
rable  Bede,  in  the  eighth  century,  bom  and  living  his 
whole  life' on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  says,  that  Ire- 
land is  properly   the  original  country  of  the  Scots  \. 
Many  intermediate  authors  speak  the  same  language : 
but  we   shall  close  with  Buchanan,  who  (being  n 
Scot  or  Caledonian  writer,  possessed  of  much  native 
partiality,  he  will  be  admitted  on  such  a  question  above 
all   exception)   s^ys,  that  all  the  inhabitants  ^f  Ire- 
land were   originally    called   Scots,    as  Orosius  tes- 
tifies \    and  our  annals  give  an   account^    that    the. 
i^cots  of  j[reland  passed  over  more   thapi  once  into 
Scotland  \.      independently  the^  of  Irish  h^^ory,  it 

*  Orps.  1.  i.  c.  2.  Hjfhernia  Scotorum  gentihus  coUiur, 
f  Hist^Ang.  1.  i.  p.  1.  HUer?ii^  propria  Scotorum  patria  ef/« 
^  Scoti  Ifihernut  omnes  halitatorei  initio  vocahantur^  ut  indicQi 
Orosius,  nee  xemel    Scotorum  ex  Hihemia  transitum  in  Alkaniaw^ 
g£tum  nosiri  armaUs  referunt.    With  this  agree  t)ie  Iris)^  ani^ds. 

G  2 
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appears  evident  from  the  authority  of  other  credibly 
historians,   that  colonization  moved  eastward   from 
Ireland  to  Britain ;  and  as  druidism,  which  was  the 
religion  of  these  colonists,  proceeded  in  the  same  di- 
rection into  Gaul,  must  it  not  be  natiually  inferredj 
that  Mona>  a  romantic  sequestered  situation,  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  the  mystic  spirit  pf  druidisyn  *,  was  the 
most  likely  spot  for  the    first  Irish  druids  to.  have 
settled  and  continued  in,  as  their  primeval  and  chi^ 
aeat,  and  that  it  received  from  that  circumstance  the 
appellation  of  the  sacred  island. 
Osiiafaof       Two  powerful  demonstrations  of  the  general  and 
cientdniidt  substantial  authenticity  of  the.  ancient  Irish  history 
are  to  be  drawn  from  the  still  visible  relicts  of  the 
early  druidical  institutions  in  this  country ;  both  of 
which  have  lately  enriched  the  truly  valuable  Collect 
tanea  de  rebus  Hybemids  of   the  learned  General 
Vallancey  !•     These  are  the  druidical  use  of  the  Og- 
ham character,  and  the  Caberip  rites.     In  confirma- 
tion of  what  he  had  before  said,  to  prove  that  the  Irish 
druids  had  a  sacred  or  mystic  character^  in  which  they 
committed  to  writing  those  things,  which  it  was  their 
system  and  policy  to  keep  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
laity,  he  has  given  twenty-one  prints  of  monumen- 

*  These  and  several  other  considerations  upon  the  ancient  tra- 
ditions of  GeofFry  of  Monmouth  of  the  Storehenge  obelisks  hav- 
ing been  transported  from  Ireland,  brought  the  ingenious  Dr. 
Cambell  to  this  conclusion  :  The  moral  of  this  JahUj  if  U  has 
tmif9  seems  to  be,  that  druidism  was  introduced  into  Ireland  from 
Scjfthia,  and  into  Britain  from  /rrAincJ.— Survey  of  the  South  of 
Ireland,  228. 

t  Vol.  vi.  paa.*  ii« 
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tal  and  other  stones,  which  have  been  lately  discovered 
in  Ireland,  with  ogham  inscriptions  still  in  a,  per** 
fectly  legible  state*.  Dr.  Warner,  after  Dr.  Black*" 
.well  and  others,  gives  a  very  explicit  account  of  th6 
nature  and  use  of  these  ogham  characters  !•  **  There 
is  a  passage  in  the  enquiry  into  the  life  of  Homers 
which  confirms  this  account  of  the  Irish  druids.  The 
polite  and  ingenious  author  of  that  work,  speaking  of 
the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  Phoe* 
flicia,  tells  us,  that  a  great  part  of  the  administration 
having  been  brought  into  the  hands  of  the  sacred  or% 
der,  they  took  all  possible  methods  to  keep  up  their 
authority,  and  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  the  raising 
their  reputation  for  wisdom  and  knowledge.  Thi^ 
rendered  them  at  first  envi&us  of  their  discoveries,  and 
then  at  pains  to  find  out  methods,  how  to  transmit 
them  to  their  descendants  without  imparting  them  to 
the  vulgar.  Here  then  was  the  origin  of  allegory 
and  fable ;  nor  did  they  stop  at  this,  but  as  a  second 
wrapper,  and  a  remedy  against  the  growing  know^* 
ledge  of  the  country,  they  invented  or  borrowed  a 
new  character  for  writing  these  allegories,  which  they 
called  holy  letters,  because  they  must  be  known  by 
Hone  but  the  priests,  nor  used  by  them,  but  on  divine 
matters.  It  is  true,  there  was  as  yet  no  separation  of 
Vrisdom :  the  philosopher  and  the  divine,  the  legisla* 

*  Models  of  the  ogham  or  bardic  characters  may  be  leeH  in 

Parson's  remains  of  Japhet,  Dr.  Ledwich,  Mr.  Davies,  and  otbdf 

books*  which  they  refer  to,  in  which  may  1}i(  seeo^  mach  corieal 

learning  about  these  very  ancient  characten. 

t  VoL  1.  p.  63. 
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tor  and  the  poet,  were  all  united  In  the  same  person; 
and  silence  and  superstition  made  a  necessary  part  of 
their  institutions.  It  hath  already  been  observed,  that 
the  Celtiberi  who  came  into  Ireland  from  Spain,  had 
an  early  commerce  with  the  Phoenicians,  whose  drtiids 
Doctor  Blackwell  speaks  of  in  this  passage ;  and  from: 
them  this  custom,  and  this  art  of  writings  practised 
by  the  druids^  neither  of  Gaul  nor  Britain^  might  be 
derived.  That  this  custom  was  in  Ireland,  is  further 
confirmed  by  Ware,  who  says,  that,  besides  the  vul- 
gar character,  the  ancient  Irish  used  divers  occult 
forms  and  arts  of  writing,  which  they  called  ogham» 
wherein  they  write  their  several  concerns^  of  which 
character  he  found  very  much  in  an  ancient  paschmenc 
book  which  he  had  *•** 
cabyric  Qf  all  the  reliffious  ceremonies  or  mysteries  of  ido- 

latrous  cult,  the  Cjibyria  were  the  most  ancient.  They 
are  mentioned  by  the  oldest  Greek  wxitersf  as  religious 
feasts  celebrated  at  Thebes  in  Lemnos,  and  especially 
in  Samothracia,  in  honour  of  the  Cabiric  or  great  and 
powerful  gods :  they  are  spoken  of  as  being  prior  even 

^  Ogbam  is  the  name  of  the  sacred  alphabet  of  the  friah,  and* 
ttgnifies  letters,  learning,  language,  wisdom  -,  and  the  learned  Val- 
lancey  obsenes,  Cadmus  erected  a  temple  in  Baeotia  to  Oca^ 
as  the  goddess  of  wisdom*  Besides  many  palpable  references  to 
other  ancient  autho%  referring  to  ogham  inscriptions^  we  shall 
close  the  subject  by  reference  to  the  ogham  inscription  on  Conan*8 
t«mb  on  Mount  Callan»  in  tiie  county  of  Clare,  which  has  it 
dca;  the  original  being  translated  from  the  Irish,  means  Long  Itt 
him  lie  on  the  brink  of  this  lake,  bcneatk  this  oca,  favomkt  of 
the  sacred, — Adm  ho  socc  tsj  he  sum  oca  cifa  dil  rof, 

f  Diod.  Sic.  1.  V. 
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» 
to  the  time  of  Jupiter,  who  is  said  to  have  restored 

them.  What  stamps  them  with  the  most  unerring 
badge  of  great  antiquity,  is  their  being  mentioned  by 
Saachoniatho,  as  particularly  worshipped  by  the 
Phoenicians  1 300  years  before  the  christian  sera,  and 
before  the  actual  foj*mation  of  the  Grecian  mythology. 
No  wonder  then  that  the  Cabirean  festivals  should 
have  travelled  with  the  Phoenician  cotonists'cotempo- 
rary  with  Sanchoniatho  to  Ireland,  in  which,  they 
made  a  permanent  settlement.  Nor  will  it  appear 
strange  to  the  reflecting  observer,  that  although,  iii 
process  of  time,  these  Cabirean  rites  should  aihongst 
the  fabulous  Greeks  have  been  enibellished  or  'dis-  ^^  .'  . 
guised  by  the  introductidh'of  their  moire  'fec^nr  deiri^si 
yet  they  remained  with  the  Irish,  as  they  were  fif st 
imported  by  those,  to  whom  the'Gredan  mythology  was 
unknown.  These  traces  of  the  CaAHric  rites  to 
Such  high  antiquity  iHustrate  what  the "  indefatiga- 
ble and  scienti/ic  Vallancey  has  latterly  added  to  hi^ 
valuable  elucubrarions  *. 

**  Artemidorus  is  my  authority,  that  tht  ancients  Great  anri- 
knew  of  the  Cabiric  mysteries  being  established  in  Ire-  caWiric 
land.  There  is  an  island,*'  says  he,"  ^  near  Briisuh, 
in  which  the  sacred  rites  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  are 
observed,  as  in  Samothrace.'*  (Quoted  by  Strabo,  lib. 
iv.  p.  191.)  On  which  Bochart  observes,  ''These 
islanders  could  not  have  been  instructed  in  these  rites 
by  the  Greeks,  for  Artemidorus  wrote  in  the  age  of 
Ptolemaeus  Lathyrus, ;  at  which  time,  every  school-boy 

•  Coll.  part  vi.  ch.  x.     Of  the  Dioscuri  aud  Cabiri^vaod  tbe 
Cabiric  or  Mjthratic  laws  io  Ireland. 

o  4 
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knows^  the  Greeks  had  not  navigated  to  the  British 
isles,  and  therefore  the  rites  of  the  Cabiri  must  have 
been  introduced  there  by  the  Phoenicians."  (Geogr. 
Sacr.  p.  630.)  *'  And,*'  adds  the  same  authoii  **  Or- 
pheusy  or  rather  Onomacritus,  indeed  mentions  Ire*^ 
land,  but  he  learned  the  name  and  site  of  it  from  the 
Phoenicians}  the  Greeks  had  not  at  that  time  sailed 
into  those  seas.  Onomacritus  lived  560  years  before 
Christ.  Pplybius,  who  lived  but  1 24  before  Christ, 
acknowledges  they  knew  nothing  of  the  Aorthem  na- 
tions. .  Ilaquc  multa  potuisse  illis  esse  perspecta  de 
occidentalis  oceaniinsulis  qua  Polybius ignoraverit.^* 
Eifvsynian  It  must  beremarked,  that  both  Greeks  and  Romans 
affected  to  speak  of  the  r^igious  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  other  nations  with  immediate  reference  to  their 
own,  and  in  tl;te  names  of  their  own  dpides.  What 
Artemidoru^then  says  of  the  rites  of  Ceres,  and  Pro** 
serpine  being  ■  known  in  Ireland,  obviously  means  no 
iAore,  than,  that  these  rites,  which  amongst  the  Greeks 
were  known  and  practised  in  honour  of  Ceres  and  her 
daughter  Proserpine^  were  also  observed  in  this  western 
island  ;  thereby  referring  to  those  most  ancient  rites, 
which  were  called  by  preeminence  the  mysteries; 
and  by  the  Greeks^  from  the  place  of  their  celd>ration, 
Eleusynian.  -They  w^re  holden  in  such  dread  esti- 
mation.by  the  ancient  Greeks,  that  if  any  person  di- 
vulged them,  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  was  sure  to 
light  on  the  guilty  head,  and  no  one  would  on  that 
account  remain  either  under  the  same  roof  or  in  the 
same  vessel  with  the  offender.  To  these  mystic  and 
dark  rites  Virgil  alludes  in  the  sixth  book  of  his 
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JEneid,.  wd  strongly  expresses  the  impenetrable  se 
crecy  with  which  they  were  believed  in  his  days  to 
have  been  enveloped  from  the  earliest  times. 


I 

I 


Cnmaea^  Sibjila 
HorrencUis  canic  ambages^  antroque  remagit 
Obscuris  vera  iavolvens. 


•  Virgil's  connecting  these  sacred  mysteries  with  the  Cumaean 
SibylU  carries  with  it  a  v^ry  strong  inference  of  the  ceremonies  or 
mystic  rites  alluded  to  pre-existing  the  time  of  the  Grecian  my- 
thology :  and  this  will  well  account  for  the  existence  of  them  in 
Ireland  witj^out  any  tincture  or  admixture  of  the  Grecian  fable> 
or  the  obscenities,  with  which  their  observance  was  latterly  con- 
taminated. Ceres  and  Proserpine  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Irish 
inetrical  aohals,  however  they  superabound  with  poetical  fancy 
and  allegory ;  it  was,  according  to  VirgU,  the  stile  of  the  day  both 
to  write  in  verse,  and  wrap  up  truth  in  mystery,  obscuris  vera  in^ 
volvens.  It  was  one  amongst  the  few  singularities  of  the  learned 
Dr.  Prideaux,  to  explode  the  authenticity  of  the  SibylFs  prophe- 
cies, and  to  regard  them  as  pious  fictions  of  the  early  christians  to 
strengthen  their  arguments  against  the  heathens.  Without  en- 
teiing  upon  the  controversy,  which  would  necessarily  run  into 
great  length,  it  will  not  be  irrelevant  to. the  scope  of  this  Disser« 
"tation  first  to  remark,  that  this  charge  of  foigery  (however 
piously  intended)  is  too  serious  to  be  lightly  adopted*  The  most 
learned  fathers  of  the  primitive  church  are  unanimous  in  urging 
their  authenticity :  as  Justin,  who  suffered  martyrdom,  A.  D. 
163,  in  his  Apology  for  the  Christians;  Origen  against  Celsus  -, 
Arnobius,  and  his  scholar  Lactantius,  against  the  Gentiles  -,  St. 
Cyrrill  against  Julian  the  apostate  ;  St.  Augustine  in  his  City  of 
God ;  Eusebius,  Constantino  the  emperor,  and  several  others* 
The  modern  Pyrrhonism  concerning  the  Sibyll's  prophecies,  is  but 
the  revival  of  the  old  pagan  opposition  to  Christianity  3  and  as  tho 
Emperor  Constantihe,  in  a  Latin  oration,  which  he  wrote  to  a  con* 
^eotioa  of  prelates,  undenook  to  prove  their  authenticity  against 
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TheCa-         When  we  fully  reflect  upon  the  elaborate  psuns, 

msaxi  Si- 

b>u.  tirhich  the  emperor  Constantine  submitted  to  in  proving 

the  old  antichristian  heathens,  we  shall  refer  to  his  arguments  as 
being  equally  conclusive  against  thfeir  antichruslian  imitators. 
The  whole  oration  is  to  be  seen  in  Emebtus,  1.  iv.  c.  32.  Firsts 
They  could  not  have  been  tbrged  by  christians,  or  made  after  the 
nativity  of  Christ,  because  Marcus  Varro,  who  lived  near  lOO 
years  before  Our  Blessed  Lord,  makes  large  mention  of  their 
predictions,  and  (as  does  Fenestclla  and  other  heathen  writers) 
affirms,  that  they  were  gathered  by  the  Romans  from  all  parts  of 
tile  world,  and  laid  up  with  diligence  and  great  reverence  in  the 
capitol  under  the  immediate  custody  of  the  high  priest,  and  other 
officers  called  the  fifteen.  Secondly,  because  the  Sibylla  Ery  threa 
(called  aflerwards  the  Cuma&an)  testified  of  herself,  that,  she  lived 
about  Goo  years  after  the  flood  of  Noah  5  and  her  countryman 
Appollodorus  Ery thrxus,  a»  well  as  Varro,  reported,  that  she  lived 

ft 

before  the  siege  of  Troy ;  and  amongst  the  works  of  Cicero 
Cretan  t  at  that  time,  was  a  translation  into  L&tin  verses^  of  the  fa- 
mous  acrostic  lines  of  the  Cumsan  Sibyll,  predicting  the  birth  of 
Oiu:  Lord  Christ ;  and  Cicero  was  killed  nearly  forty  years  before 
Christ  was  born.  Thirdly,  because  Ciccfro  in  several  of  his  works,  as 
in  his  letters  to  Lentulus  and  De  Divinatione,  1.  ii.  makes  very  ex* 
plicit  mention  of  these  predictions.  Fourthly,  because  Augustus,  be^ 
fore  Christ  was  born,  had,  according  to  Suetonius,  such  revereiK^ 
for  them,  as  to  put  them  into  closer  custody  under  the  altar  of 
Apollo,  on  the  hill  Palatine,  where  no  one  without  special  licence 
could  have  access  to  them,  which  as  a  special  favour  was  allowed 
to  Virgil ;  and  from  this  inspection  did  he  write  his  famous  eclogue 
PoUio.  Vlllma  Cumai  venit  jam  carviinis,  eelas;  and  though  the 
piedictions  of  this  Sibyll  contained  truths,  which  the  pagan  poet 
did  not  see  the  fore-'  of,  every  christian  reader  must  admit, 

Te  duce,  si  qua  manent  sceleris  vestigia  nostri, 
Irrita  pcrpeiua  solvent  formidine  terras. 

That  is.  Thou  beuig  our  leader  or  captain,  the  remnant  of  our  sins 
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to  his  council  of  bishops^  and  to  the  "whole  emjure 
the  genuine  authority  of  this  Cumaean  Sibyli*«  pre- 
dicdons,  and  that  he  was  so  far  from  considering  her 
as  an  idolatress  or  magician,  that  he  held  her  in  the 
highest  veneration,  as  an  inspired  favourite  of  heaven  ; 
we  shall  the  more  readily  reconcile  with  truth  the  re« 
port  of  Justin  the  Martyr,  who  asserts,  that  she  was  of 
Babylonish  desUrent,  No  author  relates  either  the  titne 
tt  the  occasion  of  her  passing  out  c^  Asia  to  Cumai  in 
Italy,  The  appellaticm  of  Cuma^n  may  have  been 
given  to  this  ^rithrean  Sibyll,  not  from  tiie  place  of 
her  residence,  but  from  her  prophecies  being  thcM 
known  or  preserved,  or  irotn  her  woirfihip  having  been 
there  ihstituted  or  encouraged ;  for  the  Sibylls  were 
worshipped  in  many  places  from  very  early  times*  ' 

If  the  first  druids,  who  went  over  to  Ireland  directly 
or  indirectly  from  Asia,  carried  vith  them  these  an* 
tient  rites  or  ceremonies,  the  earlief  the  period  was, 

shall  be  made  void  or  taken  away>  and  the  world  shall  be  delivered 
lor  ever  from  fear  for  the  same.  Greater  weight  is  due  to  the  argi»- 
ments  of  this  learned  and  respectable  emperor^  than  to  Dr.  Prldeaux 
or  any  Pyrrhonite,  for  the  foUowhig  reasons ;  First,  He  only  rest* 
his  argument  upon  the  authority  of  authors  who  pre-existed  Chris- 
tianity. Seeond,  His  arguments  are  addressed  to  a  council  of 
learned  prelates.  Third,  Being  epiperor,  he  commanded  access 
to  all  records  and  authorities  then  existhig.  Fourth,  He  was  at- 
tended by  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day,  such  as  Lactantius, 
the  preceptor  to  his  son  Crispus )  and,  therefore,  he  ends  his  dis- 
course in  these  remarkable  words,  ''  These  are  the  things  which 
fell  from  heaven  into  the  mind  of  this  virgin  to  foretell  >  for  whicb  * 
cause  I  am  induced  to  account  her  for  blessed,  whom  our  Saviour 
did  vouchaafe  to  choose  for  a  prophet,  to  denounce  unto  the  world 
fai4  holy  providence  towards  us«*' 
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at  which  they  were  imported,  the  less  likely  were  they 
to  have  been  polluted  by  polytheism,  or  any  of  those 
horrid  and  obscene  corruptions,  which  idolatry  after- 
wards introduced  into  thenu  It  is  observable,  that 
the  druidism  of  the  ancient  Irish  has  utterly  escaped 
the  traduction,  obloquy,  and  virulence  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  :  because  neither  of  those  nations  ever 
attempted  theconquest  of  that  island, and  consequently 
had  not  experienced  the  powerful  influence,. which 
their  order,  rank,  and  doctrines  produced  upon  their 
countrymen  in  maintaining  their  liberties  against  all 
invaders. 
Luctn'f  The  fairest  account  of  druidism  from  a  Roman  pen 

picture  of  •         •    -rk  • 

druidism.  is  givcn  by  the  poet  Lucan*i  m  hxs  Pharsalia.  He  wad 
peculiarly  fitted  to  handle  such  a  subject,  from  having 
written  a  poem  (not  now  extant)  upon  the  descent  of 
Orpheus  into  hell ;  a  subject  immediately  leading  to 
the  origin  of  the  oldest  mystic  rites  known  amongst 

*  £t  vos  barbaricos  ritus  moremqae  sinistrum 
Sacrorum  druidae  posit  is  repetistis  ab  armis. 
Solis  nosse  Deos  et  coeli  sydera  vobis, 
Aut  solis  nescire  datum.     Nemora  alta  remotis 
locolitis  lucis  )   Vobis  autoribus^  umbrse 
Non  tacitas  Erebi*sedes  ditisqne  profundi 

'  Pallida  regna  petunt:  regit  idem  spiritus  ar(us 
Orbe  alio :  longae  (caDitis  si  cognitaO  vitae 
Mors  media  est.    Certe^  populi>  quos  despicit  arctos 
Felices  errorc  suo,  quos  ille  timorum 
Maximus  baud  urget  letbi  metus ;  indc  niendi 
In  ferrum  mens  prona  viris,  animaeque  capaces 
Mania :  et  ignavum  est  reditnrx  parcere  vitae. 

Luc.  1.  i.  Tben^ 
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any  of  the  religionists  of  the  pagan  worlds  whether 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Cabyric  or  Mith- 
ratic,  Eleusynean,  or  Cumsan,  and  which  originally 
were  substantially  druidical.  In  the  spirit  of  his  day 
(he  wrote  under  Claudius  and  Nero)  he  terms  their 
rites  generally  barbarous  and  sinister;  admits  the 
druids  to  be  adverse  to  war;  to  have  the  exclusive 
knowledge  (or  error^  as  he  must  pre$ume)  of  the  high 
mysteries  of  the  gods  and  the  stars  of  heaven ;  they 
lived  in  awful  groves;  and  held  man's  soul  should 
neither  visit  silent  Erebus  nor  Pluto's  hall;  that  it 
should  live  in  another  world  to  eternity ;  that  death  is 
but  the  midway  between  life  and  immortality ;  that 
these  northern  people,  happy  in  their  error,  had  no  fear 
of  death,  the  greatest  terror  to  other  mortals ;  that  they 
braved  danger  with  dauntless  minds ;  and  were  lavish 
of  life,  in  the  hope  of  resurrectiop.  Lucan  was  a 
Spaniard,  and  meant  all  the  British  islands  by  the 
populi  quos  despicit  arctos.  Yet  it  is  observable,  that 
his  general  opprobrious  epithets,  barbaricos  ritus  mo* 
remque  sinistrumj  are  supported  by  no  specific  proof; 
but  on  the  contrary,  the  detail  contains  a  body  of  phi- 
losophy and  divinity  soaring  beyond  the  powers  of 
their  proudest  men  of  science.  It  is  a  re^onable  pre- 
sumption, that  if  Lucan,  (he  was  not  only  an  orator 
and  philosopher,  but  a  poet,)  could  consistently  with 
truth  have  fixed  the  druids,  whom  it  was  the  fashion 
of  his  day  to  decry,  hate,  and  persecute^  with  any  of 
the  enormities  laid  to  their  charge  by  other  writers 
more  ignorant  of  their  tenets,  he  would  not  have 
refrained  from  introducing  them  into  his  poem. 
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Thf"  c*"  ^  '^^^  '^  obsenratiQnupon  the  Cumaean  Sybill,  vhich 
hah.  throws  any  light  up<Mi  the  ancient  history  of  Irel^tnd  is, 
that  she  lived  in  Asia  ;ibout  6(X)  years  after  the  flood. 
This  precisely  answers  the  time;  at  which  the  Par^ 
tholian  race,  according  to  the  Irish  chroniclers,  ceased* 
7'hey  landed  upon  the  island  SOO  years  after  the 
flood,  and  became  extinguished  after  having  possessed 
it  for  300  years  more,  it  then  remained  uninhabited 
for  SO  years.  Then  the  Ciana  Neimbedt,  or  the 
Nemedian  race,  landed  on  their  co.^ts;  who,  after 
having  governed  the  island  ^17  years^  were  succeeded 
by  the  Firbolgs ;  they  reigned  36  years,  and  were  sub* 
dued  by  the  Tuatha  de  Danans,  who  had  reigned  197, 
when  the  Milesian  expeditioq  lauded  in  Ireland  108O 
years  after  Noah's  flood*.  Well^  then,  may  the 
purky  of  the  doctrines  and  eustoms,  specifically 
attributed  to  the  druids  by  Lucaii,  be  reconciled  with 
the  time  and  place,  at  which  the  Erythrean  l^byll 
existed,  and  from  which  certain  colonists  emigrated 
into  Ireland.  Some  objections  to  this  hypoth^s  are 
removed  by  Dr.  Warner's  assertion  t>  that  the  patri-f 
archal  way  of  worship^  according  to  the  old  historians 
of  Ireland,  lasted  no  longer  there,  than  to  the  lOOth 
year  after  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  colony,  when, 
in  conformity  with  the  customs  of  other  nations^ 
idolatry  was  introduced.  In  these  days  of  heathenism^ 
they  worshipped  Belus,  Bel,  or  Baal,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, as  god  of  the  sun  or  fire,  and  some  gods  of 
particular  mountains  and  rivers.     But  no  traces  of  the 
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bibulous  deities  of  Greece  pr  Rome  are  discoverable 
throughout  the  ancient  history  of  Ireland,  a  circum- 
stance of  itself  strong  evidence  of  its  superior  anti- 
quity. 

It  would  be  endless  to  enter  into  the  nature  of  ^^^of 
proofis  arising  out  of  the  frequent  and  recent  disco-  quHyr*^ 
veries,  which  for  any  other  purpose,  than  that  of  esta- 
blishing the  early  and  oriental  origin  of  the  Irish  na- 
tion, would  be  unimportant.  The  learned  and  in- 
ptructive  Vallancey  says,  that  the  brazen  swords^  which 
^re  found  in  Ireland,  and  those  found  at  Cannae,  some 
of  which  su'e  in  (he  British  Museum,  and  supposed  to 
be  Carthagenian,  are  of  the  same  form,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  both  is  a  composition  exactly  similar.  The 
various  implements  or  utensils  of  familiar  life  and  re- 
ligious service,  and  the  ornaments  of  dress  and  atdre 
male  and  female  in  th^  precious  metals,  answer  in 
the  most  minute  particulars  both  as  to  description, 
name,  and  use,  with  those  which  evidently  were  in  re- 
mote antiquity ;  and  some,  even  to  this  day,  are  in 
use  with  the  *  Persian  and  other  oriental  nations. 
Many  are  the  relicts  or  monuments  at  this  hour  ex- 
feting,  vhich  prove  the  ancient  knowledge  of  the 
Irish  in  astronomy  and  astrology :  but,  says  General 
Vallancey  t»  if  a  fragment  were  not  to  be  found,  the 
Jiving  language  of  the  day,  a  language  more  than  3000 

.    *  Boxiionie,  a  curious  investigator  of  antiquity,  who  wrote  in 
.(fae  b^gpinniQg  of  the  17th  century^  says,  Perss  autem  sunt  Scythe. 
f  Cd.  de  B^.  Hyb.  vol.  vi.  p.  312.  From  amidst  a  most  learned 
and  interesting  distertatioo  demonatrating  the  knowledge  of  the  . 
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years  old,  is  sufficient  to  prove,  that  they  are  Aire 
coti  (noble  shepherds),  or  Indo  Scythx  of  Dionjsius 
who,  under  the  name  of  Phocm  or  Phoenice,  came 
to  the  western  islands,  the  Cuthi  of  the  learned  Bryant. 
To  the  more  curious  investigators  of  this  scientific 
proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Irish  nation,  we  earnestly 
refer  to  the  instructive  part  of  the  Collectanea,  and 

Chaldean  astronomy  amongst  the  andent  Irish,  General  Vallancey 
informs  us  (p,  314.)>  that  '^  be  had  not  been  landed  a  week  la 
Ireland  from  Gibraltar,  where  he  had  studied  the  Hebrew  and 
Chaldaic  under  Jews  of  various  countries  and  denominations,  when 
he  heard  a  peasant  girl  say  to  a  boor  standing  by  ber^  feack  maddih 
nagh!  (behold  the  morning  star!)  pointing  to  the  planet  Venus, 
the  maddina  nag  of  the  Chaldeans.  That  on  a  starry  nighty  as  he 
was  travelling,  a  peasant  pointed  to  and  explained  the  constellation 
Oiion,  calling  it  Corned  (the  armed  king),  clearly  the  Clmah  of 
Job>  which  the  learned  Costard  asserts  to  be  the  coc^tellation 
Orion.  And  the  reader,  8a3rs  he,  may  learn  from  this  circum« 
stance,  with  what  eagerness  he  was  impelled  to  study  the  Irish 
language.*' 

I  cannot  here  forbear  contrasting  the  sentiments  of  Dr.Camp- 
bell  concerning  the  learned  Vallancey,  with  the  illiberal  and 
coarse  treatment,  which  that  respectable  character  has  met  witiv 
from  Dr.  Ledwicb.  One  could  almost  imagine,  that  this  reverend 
antiquarian  suspected  that  the  general  occasionally  prayed  to  St,  Pa- 
trick. "  Sur.  of  the  So.  of  Ireland,  66.  '*  Several  instances  of  this 
I  have  been  favoured  with  by  Major  Vallancey,  a  gentleman  whos« 
acquaintance  alone  is  worth  a  journey  to  Ireland.  And  you  will 
not  be  displeased,  when  I  tell  yon,  that  he  is  our  countryman,  was 
bred  at  Eaton,  and  is  now  engineer-general  of  Ireland.  At  an  age, 
when  words  and  other  materials  of  knowledge  are  generally  coU 
lected,  he  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Irish  language  with 
a  diligence  so  successful,  that  he  soon  outstripped  his  teachers, 
To^  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  best  grammar  of  this  language.^ 


music. 
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the  authors  there  cited.  This  subject  is  too  profound 
to  be  touched  lightly,  and  too  important  to  be  passed 
unnoticed. 

Circumstances  in  themselves  trivial  often  assume  Andenteiw 
consequence  from  their  application  to  an  object  of  mem^ 
importance.  It  is  of  little  or  no  moment,  whether 
any  and  what  individuals  played  on  musical  instru- 
ments 3000  years  ago  in  Ireland.  Their  chronicles 
undoubtedly  assure  us^  there  were  distinguished 
families  of  musicians  among  them^  and  that  mu* 
sical  accomplishments  were  holden  in  the  highest 
estimation  by  the  nation^  and  rewarded  by  hereditary 
settlements  in  land*.  This  was  a  peculiarity  un- 
known to  any  other  European  nation  in  those  early 
times.  Every  vestige  therefore  of  their  ipusical  ge- 
nius and  habits  tends  powerfully  to  authenticate  the 
annals  which  record  the  usage }  and  the  national  and 


'  *  It  was  the  high  ^hion  b  the  days  of  Cambden  for  every 
English  writer  to  decry  the  Irish.  Even  bis  stem  regard  for 
truth  10  historical  disquisitions  was  not  altogether  proof  against  the 
courtly  bias.  Hit  authority  therefore  in  favor  of  Ireland  is  above 
all  exception.    An  Irish  poet  did  not  inaptly  tty  of  him^ 

Perlustras  Anglos  oculis  Cambdene  duobus^ 
Uno  oculo  Scotas^  caecus  Hybernigenas. 

His  account  of  these  peculiar  customs  in  Ireland,  is,  HaherU  enim 
hi  magnaiei  suosjuridkos,  ^uos  Wthones  vacant,  suos  historicos,  qui 
ret  suas  describunt,  medicos,  poelas,  quas  hardos  vocant,  et  Cytho' 
rtdos  tt  certs  et  singuUfamilut,  &c.  "  These  noblemen  ha\e 
their  lawyen,  whom  they  call  brehons  5  their  historians,  who  re- 
hearse their  ejLploits ;  their  physicians  j  their  poets,  whom  they 
call  bards,  tad  musidanf  1  and  all  of  e  certain  and  distinct  fiunily  i 
VOL*  I.  H 
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exclnsive  retention  of  the  use  and  skill  in  playing  upon 
the  most  ancient  instruments,  comes  nearly  to  demon- 
stration, that  the  nation,  in  which  they  are  thus  early 
traced,  preexisted  those  nations,  into  which  they  were 
more  lately  introduced,  or  to  which  they  were 
scarcely  known.  That  the  profession  of  music  was 
.  m  the  remotest  of  times  honourable,  and  confined  to 
particular  families,  we  have  the  authority  of  the  in- 
spired penman,  who  in  the  very  concise  epitome 
which  he  has:  left  us  of  antecfiluvian  names,  usages, 
and  incidents,  has  recorded^  that  Lamech's  second  son, 
Jubaf,  was  the  father  of  all  such  as  handled  the  Uarp 
and  the  organ.  It  is,  then,  a  sure  badge  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  a  people,^  whenever  it  can  be  proved  to 
have  encouraged  proficiency  upon  these  instru- 
ments, as  an  honorable  attainment.  The  early  in- 
vention of  cord  and  wind  instruments  carries  a  proof 
of  the  civilization  and  refinement  of  the  first  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth,  and  reconciles  to  the  mind  the  feet 
of  the  ornamental  as  well  as  useful,  arts  having  been 
encouraged  by  ouir  earliest  ancestry. 
Antiquity^  ^^^^  ancient  and  peculiar  use  of  the  harp  in  Ireland  is 
ofthc  bag-  emblazoned  to  perpetuity  in  the  national  arms.  There 
is  not  certainly  the  like  notorious  proof^of  their  use  of 

tbat  15,  the  brehons  were  df  one  tribe  and  name,  their  histo^ 
rian$:  of  anotlier,  and  so  of  the  rest,  who  instruct  their  children 
and  relations  in  their  several  arts  and  professions ;  and  they  are 
aSi'ays  their  successors,  to  whom  they  leave  the  estates  and  reve* 
niics  assigned  them."  Even  the  avowed  tradacer  of  the  Irish* 
Cambrensis  admits^  that  of  all  the  nations  within  our  ktwwkdgt^ 
ikUis  her^ond  comparison  the  first  in  musical  composiiietit 
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the  6T^ijfi;  but  wh^nit  is  Conadered^  that  the  bagpipe 
was  the  first  wind  instrument,  that  answers  the  descrip^  • 
tion  of  the  organ*,  and  it  is  beyond  question,  that  the 
harp  l^nd  the  bagpipe  are  the  two  musical  instruments^ 
which  can  be  traced  to  the  remotest  period,  it  falls 
little  shojTt  of  demonstration,  that  the  nation,  in  which 
its  habitual  use  can  be  inldlemorially  established,  has 
an  uncontrovertible  claim  to  the  highest  antiquity. 
Stanihurst  is  one  of  the  British  writers,  of  whose  infi- 
delity and  traductions  the  Irish  complain  :  his  autho*- 
rity,  therefore,  for  any  point,  that  goes  to  establish  the 
,  antiquity  of  the  Irish  nation,  cannot  be  reasonably  ob* 
jected  toby  the Pyrrhonites,  who  make  common'cause 
\vith  every  author  professing  to  derogate  from  the 
antiquity  of  their  nation,  and  the  authenticity  of  theif 
annals.  This  author  between  200  and  S03  year^ 
ago  gives  a  very  quaint  and  elaborate  description  of  a 
bagpipe^  as  an  instrument  at  that  time  hatdly  known 
elsewhere  than  in  Ireland  ;  in  which  that  people  had 
from  time  immemorial  singularly  delighted ;  and  the 

^  The  invention  of  the  bagpipe  is  by  some  derived  fi^om  Jubali 
who  18  called  io  Scripture  Pater  canentium  nrgano  et  cUkar.d.  But 
as  most  inventions  of  remote  antiquity,  from  tbe  corraptions  of 
idolatry  (the  diabolical  art  of  which  ever  was  to  conceal  and  sup- 
press the  Jtnie  history  of  the  creation  of  man,  and  the  progress  of 
religion  and  population)  degenerated  into  fable  $  so>  from  the 
establishment  of  tbe  Grecian  my  thok^»  the  invention  of  the  bi^ 
pipe  was  successively  attributed  to  Pan,  Mercury>  Faunus,  Mar8yaa> 
and  the  young  Sicilian  Daphnos*  It  is  universally  allowed  to  have 
been  used  in  tunes  of  the  highest  antiquity,  to  celebrate  the  praises 
•f  heroes  and  great  men  at  sacrificet,  feasts,  combats,  funerals,  fee. 

h2 
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sound  of  which  excued  them,  as  the  trumpet  (fid  other 
nations,  to  martial  ardour  *• 
Profession  Moses  was  cotemporary  with  Femusa .  Fb^rsa,  or 
hoI!!»rabic  Phoenius,  whom  the  Milesians  claim  as  the  head  or 
ofMoscsT  founder  of  their  race;  and  although  the  sacred  pen- 
men wrote  under  the  inSuence  or  guidance  of  divine 
inspiration,  yet  they  expressed  themselves  according 
to  the  capacity,  cpmprehension,  and  general  usage  of 
the  people,  amongst  whom  they  wrote.  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  presumed,  that  in  the  time  of  Moses  the 
skill  of  handling  the  harp  and  the  organ  was  an  ho^ 
liourable  and  lucrative  attainment,  and  confined  to 
parpcular  families ;  and  therefore  the  pedigree  or  ge- 
nealogy of  those,  who  played  on  or  sung  to  the 
harp  and  organ,  was  traced  by  Moses  from  Jubah 
When  in  the  same  chs^ter  mention  is  made  of  Tu- 
balcaine,  no  more  is  sard  of  him,  than  that  he  was 
an  artificer  in  iron  and  brass ;  which  calling,  though 
it  required  ingenuity,  and  might  have  been  lucrative, 

"•  Hoc  genus  systri  apuJ  Hylemicos,  Mhc£  virtutis  cotem  esse 
constats  Nam  ut  aHi  miliies  tubarum  sonOt  ita  isti  hhjus  clangore  ad 
pugnandum  ardenter  incenduntur,  Stan,  de  Reb.  Hyb.  p.  40.  TMs 
author^  says  Ware,  wrote  afler  Giraldufr  Cambrensis^  and  knew 
notliing  of  the  Irish  language.  He  was  unde  to  ArchbUhc^ 
Usher ;  was  brought  up  at  the  University  college^  Oxford ;  he 
afterwards  went  over  to  the  church  of  Eome^  m  which  he  took 
orders.  O'Sullivan  says  (1.  1.  c  4.)  that  seeing  his  book  con* 
dcmned  by  every  one,  and  it  having  been  publicly  burnt  by  order 
pf  the  Inquisition  in  Portugal,  he  publicly  declared  bis  intention  of 
retracting  his  false  by  the  publication  of  a  true  history  of  Ireland. 
He  died,  however,  without  having  effected  it.  Vid.  Har.  Script. 
.    ily\>,  vol.  ii.  G.  IS.  I  and  1  Maq^eogh^ny  p.  50. 
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was  not  honorable^  or  confined  to  particular  faraiUes, 
as  the  profession  of  a  musician  appears  then  to  have 
been.  Emigrants  or  colonists  from  a  country,  in 
which  these  usages  prevailed^  must  have  carried  the 
usages  with  them.  If  chey  settled  in  an  island,  which  was 
not  broken  in  upon  by  invasion  or  foreign  intercourse, 
ihey  were  likely  to  keep^np  their  .customs  and  institu-. 
tions  longe)*  than  the  mother-countryjlircin  which  they 
were  exported. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  the  external  proofs  of  the  Ancient 
ancient  histoiy  of  Ireland,  it  will  not  be  xtrelevani:  to  «icter. 
the  general  scope  of  this  Diissertation,  to  x:loae  with 
a  general  remark  upon  ithe  characters^  in  which  these 
ancient  metrical  amials  are  written.  They  are  evi- 
dently different  from  the  Roman  characters^  the  use 
of  which  in  Ireland  is  never  even  spoken  of  before  the 
introduction  of  the  christian  religion  in  ihe  time  of 
St.  Patrick  \  Upon  this  subject,  all  that  can  with  any 
plausibility  be  submitted  to  the  cudous  reader;,  m  wt  be 
.^xtiiacted  from  .those  writers^  who  profiess  to  know  and 

*  *'  When  St  Patrick  bad  Biade  a  number  cf  protdftes, 
there  was  a  necossUy  to  have  the  priesthood  encreaaed;  ior 
4he  few,  who  accompanied  him  opon  this  occasion^  ooold  not 
ibe  sufficient  to  stem  the  torrent  of  opposition  from  the  pagan 
priests  and  the  •conti^macy  of  ,the  common  people  every  where. 
It  was,  therefore,  highly  expedient  to  ordain  many  priests; 
and  the  sooner  they  were  prepared  for  it^  the  work  wouhl  be 
certainly  the  more  prosperously  e^ted.  Therefore,  as  it  is 
well  known,  the  service  of  the  church  was  then  performed  m 
the  Latin  tongue,  it  became  absqhitqly  necessary  to  instruct  ^  ^ 
them  in  that  tongue,  and  consequently  in  the  letters  proper  to 
it.    This ,  was  the  reason  of  his  having  recommended  the  Ab^ 

hS 
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agree  with  each  other  in  what  they  toy  of  their  know- 
ledge of  the  Irish  language  •.  **  It  is  well  known,*' 
says  Dr.  Parsons,  ^'  that  the  Irish  have  preserved 
their  letters  and  orthography  entirely  the  feame  it  ever 
Wjas,  without  any  change  t  to  this  day,  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  the  most  modern 
timea.  And  hence  it  is^  that  their  written  language 
aeems  to  diflfer  greatly  from  what  they  speak  \  because 
they  soften  or  abridge  the  greatest  part  of  it  in  the 
course  of  conversation.  This  makes  the  study  of  their 
manuscripts  certain.'*  It  may  be  added,  that  it  fixes 
the  annals  written  in  this  character  with  a  higher  de^ 
gree  of  antiquity^  than  the  period  at  which  the  Roman 
character  was  introduced.  The  erudite  Greneral  Val-<t 
lancey  speaking  of  an  ancient  Iri$h  manuscript  written 
in  the  old  Irish  character,  says,  *'  \  Chance  at  length 
threw  into  my  hands  a  small  treatise  of  astronomy  in 
Irish.  It  was  sent  to  me  for  the  translation  of  certain 
passages  by  my  ingenious  and  learned  friend^  the  late 

cedarium  3  and  not  because  they  stood  in  any  need  of  letters  to  wTite 
in  their  own  language."  Rem.  of  Japh.  409,apd  ibid.  4Q5.  "  Tlie 
Irish  anuinueniies  wrote  out  the  Latin  Gospels  in  their  own  cha« 
raters,  of  which  1  baye  seen  several  oopieij,  ^nd  very  finely  exe<« 
cuted." 

^  Ron.  of  Japh.  p.  25^. 

t  Herodotus,  about  400  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
above  ICXX)  years  aAer  the  admitted  prevalence  of  the  Pelasgiai\ 
tongue  (the  Pelasgiani  were  a  tribe  of  the  Scythian  nomades,  or 
fthepherds)j  seems  to  attribute  the  peculiarity  of  immutability  to 
that,  which  was  no  other,  th^n  the  Scythian  language.  (Qio,  Ivii.) 
*'  These  ciiciimstances  induce  us  to  believei  that  their  language 
hjis  experie    ed  no  change."    • 

J  Cpl.  de  Reb.  Hyb.  vol  vi.  9 17. 
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Mr.  Astle,  author  of  the  Origin  of  Alphabetictl 
Writings  since  which  time  many  other  fragments  have 
come  into  my  possession.  This  manuscript  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Parsons,  author  of  the  Remains  of 
Japhet,  as  I  found  by  the  following  letter  between 
the  sheets  of  the  astronomical  treatise*" 

•*  Red  Lion  SquMre,  June  6,  1 795. 
"  Dear  Sir, 
^^  I  have  looked  over  your  curious  manuscript  with 
great  pleasure,  and  find  it  to  be  very  valuable  on  se- 
veral accounts ;  first,  for  its  antiquity,  as  it  was  cer- 
tainly written  within  the  century  of  the  conversion  of 
the  people  to  Christianity ;  for  this  is  the  most  pure 
and  ancient  character  of  the  Magogian  tongue,  from 
which  the  Greek  and  every  other  alphabet  of  Europe 
bad  its  risdi" 

Mr.  Davies  •  traces  the$e  characters  up  to  a  period j  *^^»|j 
which  naturally  accounts  for  the  antiquity  of  character,  antiquity  •£ 
in  which  the  Irish  annals  were  written.  He  quotes  Mela,  character, 
the  Spaniard,  as  making  the  Turditani,  his  country- 
men, a  branch  of  the  Celtic  stock,  of  whom  Strabo 
said,  "  these  are  the  wisest  of  the  Iberians.     They 
have  letters  and  written  histories  of  ancient  transactions 
and  poems,  and  laws  in  verse,  as  they  assert,  6000 
years  o!d.'*    Dropping  then  the  hyperbole,  it  appears, 
that  thig  people  had  preserved  very  ancient  letters, 
which  belo.iged  to  the  Celtic  nation,  and  it  has  not 
altogether  escaped  the  notice  of  the  learned,  that  from 

•  Celt.  Res.  p.  2n 
H  4 
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remote  antiquity  the  Celtae  possessed  letters  not  very 
dissimilar  from  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  *  There 
are  those,  who  think  the  druids  had  ancient  characters, 
which  w^re  both  elegant  and  similar  to  those  of 
the  Gred^s.  For,  acfcording  to  the  testimony  of 
Xenophon  and  Archilochus,  the  figures  of  those  letters^ 
which  Cadmus  brought  out  of  Phoenicia  into  Greece 
resembled  Gaulish  rather  than  Punic  or  Phoenician 
characters.  We  cannot,  concludes  Mr,  Davies,  accuse 
either  Xenophon  or  Archilochus  of  recording  absolute 
nonsense.  They  must  have  meant,  that  the  Gauls  or 
Celta:,  from  remote  antiquity,  even  before  the  sup- 
posed sera  of  Cadmus,  had  possessed  letters,  that  were 
similar  to  those  which  had  been  ascribed  usually  to 
that  celebrated  personage.  Mr.  Astle,  and  the  more 
learned  investigators  of  this  matter  attribute  the  in- 
vention of  letters  to  the  Pelasgians.  They  comprised 
the  Celto  Scythac,  and  arc  generally  admitted  to  have 
been  the  descendants  of  Japhet,  who  after  the  disper- 
sion of  nations  overran  Europe,  which  more  an- 
ciently was  called  Celtica.  Mr,  Astle  pronounces  the 
Etruscan  alphabet  to  be  Pelasgian,  and  cites  the  autho- 
rity of  Herodotus,  that  a  colony  of  Pelasgians  went  by 
sea  from  Lydia  into  Italy,  under  Thyrenus,  and  he 
dates  this  expedition  about  A.  M.  201 1,  or  1993  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ  t« 

♦  Bucher.  Fw.  p.  193. 

.t  Herodotus  says,  that  the  Pelasgian  laogaq;ewas  called  by  the 
Greeks  a  barbarocu  tongue,  tbat  was  spoken  by  the  AtheniaDs, 
who  had  originally  descended  from  them,  until,  by  residing  in 
Greece,  they  learned  the  Grrecian  hingu^.  He  believed  it  bad 
Ci^perienced  no  change  in  bia  days.    Clio.  hii. 
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A  setded  alphabet  of  this  antiquity  may  well  cover  ^"^ 
or  account  for  annals  committed  to  writing  one  thou-  p'oo^ 
sand  years  later.  We  are  not  staggered  at  Herodotus' 
account  of  the  use  of  letters  and  ships  two  thousand 
years  before  the  christian  sra:  why  then  recoil  at 
similar  accounts  in  the  annals  of  a  nation,  which  have 
been  preserved  ever  «nce  in  the  identical  language, 
which  from  those  days  cannot  be  proved  to  have 
undergone  any  sensible  alteration* 

It  becomes  a  more  important  part  of  our  duty  to  objectioot 
defeat  the  principle,  than  to  refute  the  particular  theses  theniicity 

c      *       e      •    •  "  ,        of  the  Irish 

of  the  fastidious  Pyrrhonites  in  the  matter  of  Irish  *nnaii,  f»- 
antiquity.  Their  strength  rests  generally  upon  mere 
negation;  and  where  their  assertions  are  positive,  they 
are  of  that  general  and  indefinite  nature^  as  never 
to  bring  the  matter  in  question  to  a  fair  issue.  Of 
this  description  is  the  assertion,  that  the  accounts  of 
Irish  transactions  previous  to  the  fifth  century  of  the 
christian  ^era,  are  in  great  part  manifest  forgeries 
fabricated  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  amongst 
the  Irish  by  monks  and  other  such  dreamers.  Now 
after  so  flippant  an  assurance,  it  was  to  be  expected, 
that  the  chaflF  should  have  been  winnowed  from  the 
com ;  that  the  forgeries  should  have  been  rejected, 
and  the  reality  and  truth  admitted.  This  znA  all 
amilar  admissicHis^  that  a  great  part  is  fiction,  induces 
the  conclusion,  that  in  the  whole  there  is  a  rem- 
nant or  relict  of  what  is  original  and  genuine.  We 
agree,  that  a  large  pwtion  of  the  ancient  Irish  annals 
is  fiction;  but  we  deny  it  to  be  the  fiction  of  chris- 
tian moskB^  or  other  such  dreamers  after  die  fifth 
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century.  We  contend,  that  ihese  fictions  are  the 
poetical  fancies,  flights  and  embellishments  of  the 
original  phillids,  bards,  or  minstrels^  who  composed 
thcile  metrical  annals,  which  have  preserved  tl^e  original 
facts  of  history,  however  concealed,  disguised  or  mis- 
represeated  by  their  poetry*  In  fact  the  partial  fiction 
must  have  been  coeval  with  the  genuine  recording  of 
that  part  of  the  annals,  which  is  not  fiction.  If  then 
the  fiction  be  brought  down  to  the  christian  monks^ 
they  also  must  Iiave  feigned  the  remainder  of  the  story, 
or  have  received  the  truth  from  others,  who  preceded 
them.  The  real  difficulty  then  is  to  fix  upon  the 
persons,  who  furnished  the  monks  with  the  genuine 
records ;  for  if  there  be  any  thing  genuine  and  authen- 
tic in  them^  the  whole  is  not  the  fiction  of  a  monk  or 
a  dreamer :  and  our  thesis  is  so  far  admitted.  These 
pyrrhonites  lay  the  fictions  at  the  doors  of  the  monks 
or  Culdees,  ( Dei  Cultores,)  as  they  aflFect  to  call  them, 
of  the  middle  ages.  It  will  then  be  obviously  admitted, 
that  their  fictions  were  calculated  to  enhance  the  super- 
stitious  credulity  of  the  early  christians:  and  they  retain- 
ed  according  to  modem  pyrrhonism  much  of  the  hea- 
then doctrines,  and  gave  credit  to  St.  Patrick  for  all  the 
thaumaturgic  powers  attributed  to  him  by  his  monkish 
biographers. 
The  story  There  prevails  at  this  day  a  belief  amongst  the  ge- 
bLns^fr"<^'d  nerality  of  the  native  Irish,  that  the  clearance  of  the 
motts  creal  ^^^i^^  fr^°^  veuomous  creatures,  was  owing  to  the  in- 
«»»"'  tercession  of  St.  Patrick ;  whatever  therefore  might  be 
found  in  these  ancient  annals  authenticating  the  fact, 
would  naturally  be  directed  to  strengthen  their  belief 
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in  the  miracle  of  their  apostle,  whose  supereminence 
it  was  their  sole  aim  to  establish.  Now,  so  far  are  the  an« 
cient  amials  from  attributing  this  effect  to  the  prayei^ 
or  miracles  of  their  Christian  Apostle,  that  they  trace 
the  effect  to  a  period  at  least  1 700  years  prior  to  the 
existence  of  St.  Patrick.  They  inform  us,  that  the 
son  of  Niulj  who,  as  has  be^n  observed^  was  settled  oa 
the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  when  Moses  carried  his 
people  through  it,  was  bitten  in  the  neck  whilst  asleep 
by  a  snake ;  and  that  his  father  despairing  of  bis  son's 
recovery,  applied  to  Moses,  of  whose  miraculous 
powers  in  Egypt  he  had  heard,  to  heal  the  wound,  which 
he  considered  deadly  from  the  poisonous  quality  of  the 
serpent,  that  had  bitten  him.  That  Moses  in  considera* 
tion  of  his  faith,  and  the  good  services  he  had  render- 
ed  his  people,  by  supplying  them  with  provisions  for^ 
their  journey,  prayed  to  God,  and  applying  his  wand  to 
the  young  prince's  neck^  healed  the  wound ;  but  there 
remained  a  green  spot  upon  the  place^  where  the  bite 
had  been ;  and  Moses  at  the  same  time  prophecied,  that 
wherever  the  posterity  of  the  young  prince  should  in- 
habit, the  country  should  never  be  infested  with  any 
venomous  creatures*,  lliat  this  prediction  was  fulfilled 
in  the  isle  of  Crete  (  Candia\  where  some  of  his  descen- 
dants were  still  to  be  found,  as  well  as  in  Ireland  f. 
We  know  not  whether  this  antipharmical  quality  be 

*  Hence  the  young  prince  was  aflerwards  called  Goadhal  Glas» 
pronounced  Gadelaa^  Glas  meaning  green,  and  Goadhal  or  Gadel 
being  the  proper  name  \  and  the  Irish  were  thenoe  called  Clana 
Goadhal,  i.  e.  posterity  of  Goadhal^  or  Gadelas. 

t  Keat.p.36« 
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now,  or  ever  were  common  to  the  two  islands  of  Crete 
and  Jema\  but  we  venture  to  assert,  that  however 
&bulous  the  incident  may  appear  to  a  modem  reader, 
yet  the  fiction  or  iQventjoii  of  it  originated  not  with 
those,  who  studied  to  extoll  the  miraculous  powers 
of  St«  Patrick*  But  allowing,  that  this  account  is 
reported  (though  in  very  high  poetic  cojouring)  in  a 
language,  to  which  no  precise  origin  or  usage  can  be 
affixed,  the  unbiassed  mind  naturally  draws  these  ne- 
cessary conclusions.  That  whenever  this  narrative  wa? 
first  committed  to  writing,  the  traditions  or  belief  of 
the  writer  were^  that  such  pereons  coexisted  as  Gadelas 
and  Moses  j  that  they  met  on  the  borders  of  the  Red 
Sea ;  that  serpents  were  to  be  found  in  that  coun- 
try ;  and  that  their  bite  was  venomous  and  mortal :  that 
the  two  islands  (now  called  Ireland  and  Candia),  were 
then  known  ;  and  that  in  neither  of  them  did  such  ve- 

a 

nomous  creatures  then  exist  ' 

The  Liig        Upon  the  like  principle  are  we  to  judge  of  what  the 
Stone  of     Irish  annalists  relate  of  the  Liag  Fail*,  the  Stone  of  Des* 
''°^*     tiny,  or  the  Saxum  Fatale,  as  HectcMT  Boethius  calls  it, 
which  was  esteemed  an  enchanted  stone,  and  was 
holden  in  the  most  superstitious  veneration  by  the  Irish. 
They  relate,  thatit  wasbrou^ht  into  their  country  by  the 
colony  of  Tuatha  de  Danans  ^  and  diat  the  country  was 
thence  called  Inis  Fail :  that  it  emitted  a  most  thun- 
dering noise  whenever  any  of  the  royal  Scythian  race 
$at  ppon  it  ito  be  crowned,  as  was  the  custom  imme- 
.  diately  upon  the  decease  of  the  former  monarch  i  but 

*  Keat.  p.  2 
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that  It  remaiaed  silent  if  the  person  elected  were  not 
of  that  royal  stem.  That  this  stone,  like  all  the  hea- 
then oracles,  became  absolutely  mute  on  the  birth  of 
Christ.  It  continued  however  in  such  veneration  from 
its  past  qualities,  that  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  518, 
Fergus  (the  first  king  of  Scotland  of  the  Scythian  race,) 
desired  his  brother  Mortough^  then  king  of  Ireland,  to 
send  this  stone  to  Scotland,  that  he  might  be  crown- 
ed king  of  that  nation  upon  it^  believing  that  the  crown 
of  Scotland  would  be  the  more  permanent  in  his  family » 
by  reason  of  the  innate  virtue  it  contained.  Fergus, 
as  well  as  his  posterity,  was  crowned  upon  it.  It  was 
kept  with  great  care  in  the  abbey  of  Schone  in  Scot- 
land }  until  Edward  I.  brought  it  to  Westminster  Ab« 
bey,  and  it  is  now  placed  under  the  coronation  chair  * . 
We  give  as  little  credit  to  the  supernatural  qualities  of 
this  thundering  stone,*  as  to  the  whole  narrative's 
being  an  invention  of  the  monks  of  the  middle  ages. 
We  believe,  that  the  superstitious  attributes  weregiven 
to  this  stone  by  the  heathenish  minstrels,  in  compli- 
ment to  their  monarchs  ;  and  we  believe,  that  the  sub- 
stantial truth  of  the  fable  was  so  far  correct^  that  there 

*  So  prevalent  was  the  conviction  ot  some^peculiar  virtue  in 
ibis  stone^  that  the  following  verses  have  been  for  centuries  current 
upon  it^  which  from  the  Irish  have  been  thus  translated  into  latin  : 

Ni  fallat  &tum,  Scoti,  quocunque  locatum 
Invenient  lapidem,  regnare  tenentur  ibidem. 

They  were  engUshed  thus  on  the  accession  of  the  Stuarts  to  the 
throne  of  England^  as  James  the  First  always  boosts  of  being  de- 
•cended  from  the  Slilesian  dynasty. 

If  fete  dont  fiult  where'er  you  find  this  stone. 
That  countiy  moft  a  Scot  for  monarch  own. 
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tras  a  v^ry  ancient  stone,  upon  which  the  Irish  mo- 
narchs  formerly  sat  to  be  crowtied ;  that  there  was  an 
Irish  monarch  of  the  name  of  Mortough^  about  the 
year  513;  that  his  brother  Fergus  was  crowned  king 
of  Scotland  ;  that  he  was  the  iirst  king  of  Scotland 
of  that  race ;  that  at  the  abbey  of  Schone  the  Scotch 
monarchs  were  usually  Jn^ugUi^ed  Upon  this  stone  4 
and  that  Edward  L  removed  it  to  Westittinster  Abbey, 
and  it  is  there  usually  called  Jacob's  stone.  Let  the 
most  prejudiced  opposer  of  the  antiquity  of  Irish  his^ 
tory  point  out  the  interest,  the  views,  the  possible 
motives,  which  could  have  induced  the  Irish  monks  of 
the  middle  ages  to  forge  or '  invent  a  syllable  of  this 
whole  narrative  ?  Let  the  most  morose,  fastidious  and 
eagle-eyed  critic  select  one  sentence  of  it,  that  bears 
the  internal  prodf  of  monkish,  (whatever  it  may  of 
heathenish)  ignorance  and  superstition  ? 
Tfidnctkm  We  have  referred  to  some  of  the  mofe  prominent 
J!li,'*2oIln.  fictions  in  the  ancient  history  of  the  Irish,  not  for  the 
^"**'*^'  purpose  of  defending  or  refuting  them,  but  of  fur- 
nishing evidence  of  the  historical  facts,  upon  which 
.  their  annalists  have  engrafted  them.  Doctor  Ledwich's 
confident  boast  of  his  internal  and  invincible  proofs, 
that  the  apostle  of  Ireland  (St.  Patrick)  and  his  history 
are  equally  fabulous  ^,  would  have  escaped  notice,  did 
it  not  demonstrate  an  expectation,  ( perhaps  a  practi* 
cal  conviction, )  that  every  depreciation  and  traduction 
of  the  Irish  nation,  however  gross  and  unwarrantable, 
would  meet  countenance  and  reward,  in  lieu  of  merited 
disgrace  and  punishment. 

*  L^wicb>  Aotiquiticiy  p.  66. 
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This  professed,  modem  and  improved  pyrrhonian  The  pyrr- 
school,  though  few  in  number,  Ledwich,  Carr,  and  ny  the  o- 
Gordon,  rest  their  whole  system  in  mere  negation,  st.  Puricfcr 
Some  writers  say  they,  in  some  of  their  works  within 
2 1 S  years  after  St.  Patrick's  existence,  do  not  men- 
tion his  name ;  therefore  he  never  existed.  They  be- 
lieve not  the  miracles  recorded  of  him  by  his  Wogra- 
phists,  therefor^,  conclude  they,  he  never  existed.  Dr. 
Ryves,  a  master  in  Chancery  in  1618,  had  his  doubts 
about  the  existence  of  St.  Patrick.  He  presses  thepiupon 
Usher  and  Cambden,  *  the  two  great  luminaries  of 
British  and  Irish  antiquities;  they  scout  his  doubts. 
Thus  master  Ryves,  cfiscountenanced  by  the  oracular 
decisions  of  these  eminent  men,  gave*  up  the  pursuit, 
although  his  learning  enabled  him,  says  Ledwich,  to 
bring  it  to  a  fair  conclusion.  This  triumph  of  hagio- 
graphy  over  criticism  and  erudition,  has  continued  to 
the  preseut  hour.  Therefore,  infers  Ledwich,  St. 
Patrick  never  existed.  Such  is  the  sum  of  the  doc- 
trine of  these  erudite  antiquarians,  delegated  with  a 
special  mission  in  the  19th  century,  to  negative  the 
historical  credit  of  the  hst  1400  years. 

We  undertake  not  the  task  of  examining  or  verify-  Sma  of 

proofs 

ing  anv  one  of  the  mirades  reported  to  have  been  per-  against  st. 

o        J  1  i_     »  i_   Patrick'f 

formed  by  St.  Patrick,  but  simply,  whether  or  no  such  exuteocr. 
a  man  as  St.  Patrick  ever  existed.     Were  it  not  for 
the  boasted  assurances  of  Dr.  Ledwich,  that  he  is  a  mere 
fictitious  personage,  we  should  have  blushed  at  the  idea 
of  undertaking  this  redundant  function  of  offering 

*  Ledwicb*8  AoUqmties,  p.  9%^ 
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proofs  of ,  his  existence.  The  sum  total  of  the  proofs 
of  this  self*confident  antiquarian  against  St*  Patrick's 
eicntence  in  the  fifth  century^  and  his  having  preached 
the  christian  gospel  to  the  Irish^  is  compressible  into 
a  very  narrovir  compass*  It  is  limited  to  the  silence  of 
Venerable  Bede  in  his  history  of  England;  the  doubts 
of  master  Ryves ;  the  hardy  assurances  of  Dr.  Led«* 
wich ;  the  zealous  adoption  of  these  bold  denials  by 
Mr.  Gordon,  who  lays  cisum  to  no  antiquarian  know*- 
ledge ;  and  the  servile  devotion  of  Sir  John  Carr^  the 
itinerant  knight,  of  whose  Tour  through  Ireland  the 
most  authentic  part  is  his  formal  disclaimer  oi  any 
knowledge  or  judgment  in  the  antiquities  of  the  coua* 
try  which  he  traversed. 
BedeN  si-  The  first  of  these  objections  founded  in  the  silence 
st?ftiuick.  of  Venerable  Bede,  who  lived  within '  two  centuries 
of  St.  Patrick^  is  removed  by  remarking,  that  the 
subject  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  English 
nation  would  rather  check  than  promote  the  venerable 
author*8  travelling  out  of  his  own  into  the  ecclesias- 
tical history  of  another  country,  in  toy  matter- which 
was  not  common  to  the  history  of  that  nation  (Gentis 
jinglomm)  which  he  had  in  hand.  But  where  circum- 
stances occurred  affecting  both  countries,  we  find 
that  old  Saxon  author  speaking  faithfully  of  Ireland, 
as  he  does  of  his  ov^'n  country.  This  venerable 
author,  amongst  the  number  of  works  which  he  has 
left  to  posterity  *,  wrote  a  martyrologe  for  every  day 

♦  C.imbden  says  of  this  author,  ''  The  reverend  Bede»  ^hom 
ve  may  more  easily  admire  than  sufficiently  praise  for  bis  pro- 
found learning  in  a  most  barbarous  age.*'  Retmms  of  a  large  Work 
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in  the  year,  in  which  he  mentions  the  death  of  St. 
Patrick,  confessor  in  (Scotia)  Ireland.    Father  Seller, 

concerning  Britain ,  \605,  4to.  p.  183.  Pits,  whose  work  upon 
the  famous  English  writers  was  published  at  Paris,  1619,  says 
(p.  130),  that  he  was  so  well-versed  in  the  several  branches  of 
learning,  that  Europe  scarcely  ever  produced  a  greater  scholar  in 
all  respects )  and  tha(  even,  whilst  he  was  living,  his  writings 
were  of  so  great  authority,  that  by  a  council  in  England,  after- 
wards approved  by  the  whole  church,  they  were  ordered  to 
be  publicly  read  and  chanted  (as  they  still  are,  says  Pits)  in  the 
solemn  service  of  the  church.  Selden,  Spelman,  Stillingfleet,  and 
others  are  equally  loud  in  commendation  of  this  author.  Bishop 
Nicholson  also  commends  him  strongly  3  and  says,  he  must  be 
pardoned  for  stuffing  his  writings  here  and  there  with  thumping 
miracles,  the  natural  product  of  the  zeal  and  ignorance  of  his 
age.  He  also  charges  him  with  too  much  partiality  to  the  Saxons. 
Pits  enumerates,  as  published  amongst  Bede's  works,  besides 
Martyrologium  per  singulos  dies  iotius  anni,  the  following  which 
are  the  works  of  Probus,  who,  according  to  Ware,  wrote  in  the 
tenth  century,  Ir,  Writ,  p.  19.  j  Vilam  St.  Patridi  Episcopi  Li- 
brum  Unum ;  St,  Patricius,  q'ui  et  Socket ;  De  Miraculis  et  ohitu 
ejusdem  Ubrum  Unum  Domini  et  yfpostolici  viri  Patris  Nostri 
Patricii  (p.  136).  Pits  composed  his  work  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, though  it  were  only  published  some  years  after  his  death, 
viz.  A.  D.  1619.  As  to  Bede's  Martyrologc,  Dr.  Ledwich 
endeavours  to  mislead  and  misrepresent.  He  affects  to  com- 
mend Bollandus  and  Cave,  and  misquotes  them  both  in  ad« 
ducing  their  authorities  against  the  authenticity  of  Bede*s  Martyr- 
ologe.  The  words  of  Cave  (Hist  Lit.  p.  403.)  are,  '*  which  work 
(namely,  the  Martyrologe)  he  testifies  in  the  appendix  to  his 
Ecclesiastical  History  was  composed  by  hiaiself  (Bede).  But  some 
have  heretofore  remarked,  that  what  is  now  handed  about  has 
been  disfigured  by  frequent  interpolations  of  others.  Concerning 
this  Martyrologe,  Molanus,  Rosweyd,  and  particularly  BoUandua 
and  his  coadjutors  {a-vysfr/ot)  ooay  be  consulted ;  in  their  preface  to 
Jan.  c.  4.  and  Prolog,  to  the  month  of  March,  T.  11.  §  v.  e/  seq. 
VOL.  I.  I 
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the  ni03t  erudite  critic,  that  ever  handled  the  subject 
of  martyrologies,  says,   that  the  edition  of  Bede's 

where  ihry  profess  to  give  the  genuine  Mart)rrologe  of  Bede  from 
various  ancient  manuscripts  (so  they  would  have  us  believeV 
There  srppcarcd  also  separately  an  interpolatedMaityrologeof  Bede, 
at  Antwerp,  1 564.**  These  words  of  Cave  cvidenlly  deny  not  the 
genuineness  of  that  Martyrologe  of  Bede  (which  mentions  Sl  Pa« 
trick).  The  Bollandists  assume  credit  for  giving  the  genuine  work 
of  Bede.  Now,  if  any  persons  were  likely  to  have  acquired  au- 
thentic documents  upon  this  subject,  they  were  the  Bollandists. 
This  was  a  permanent  and  select  committee  of  four  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  society  of  Jesuits,  who  resided  at  the  professed 
house  at  Antwerp.  They  were  nominated  by  the  General  of  that 
order  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  collection  and  arrangendeot 
of  the  documents,  which  form  that  immense  work  of  Hagio* 
graphy,  which,  from  the  first  of  January  down  to  the  ninth  of 
October,  has  swelled  to  fifty  volumes  in  folio.  The  work  goes 
under  the  name  of  the  Bollandists,  from  father  Bolland,  the  first 
that  was  placed  at  the  hend  of  the  institution.  Rosweyde,  to 
whom  Cave  refers,  was  the  first,  who  conceived  and  planned  this 
great  and  useful  work ;  he  was  a  native  of  Utrecht,  and  died  in 
1629,  and  the  next  yenr  BoUand  commenced  the  work.  Molanuf 
published  an  edition  of  Usuard's  Martyrologe,  which  was  so 
much  esteemed  as  to  have  been  adopted  and  used  as  the  Roman 
Martyrologe.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  aggregated  contributions  of 
fo  learned  and  extensive  a  body  to  one  work,  must  have  furnished 
more  materials,  document,  and  information,  than  the  industry 
and  learning  of  any  individual  could  attain.  The  last  volume  was 
published  in  1/86;  and  the  abolition  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  put 
'  a  stop  to  this  valuable  work.  Bede  thus  describes  his  own  Mar* 
tyrologe  of  the  birlh-days  of  the  holy  martyrs,  '•  in  which  I  have 
studied  diligently  to  note  all  that  I  could  find,  not  only  on  what 
day,  but  also  in  what  manner  of  combat,  and  under  what  judge, 
they  overcame  the  world."  This  minute  def5cription  of  his  own 
Martyrologe,  the  candid  antiquarian  Dr.  I.edwich  palms  upon  his 
reader  in  these  words:  "  Whether  he  (Bede)  ever  composed  such 
a  work  is  very  doubtful,  as  he  barely  hints  at  it  in  oneof  hit  cons« 
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Martyrologfe,  published  by  Papebroch  (one  of  the  Bol- 
landists)  was  more  correct^  than  that  published  by 
Plantin.  But  he  and  the  other  learned  authors,  al- 
though they  refer  to  interpolations  in  Bede,  confine 
themselves  to  the  introduction  of  some  saints,  that  lived 
after  the  days  of  Bede,  as  did  Florus  of  Lyons.  Dr. 
Ledwich^  the  avowed  oppugner  of  the  existence  of  St; 
Patrick,  admits,  that  the  Roman  Toartyrolo'gy  is  the 
oldest  J  in  which  we  Jind  the  name  of  our  apostle  \^ 
Bede  died  in  the  year  735  ;  and  he  informs  us,  in  the 
fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  that  he  had  then  written 
Jiis  Martyrologe ;  and  his  biographers  fix  this  to  the 
year  731.  The  accurate  Fleury  puts  the  death  of  St. 
Patrick  in  the  year  460.  Less  than  two  centuries, 
;therefore,  intervened  between  the  death  of  St.  Patrick 
and  the  publication  of  Bede's  Martyrologe.  Florus's 
Martyrologe,  which  was  written  about  830,  i$,  ac« 
cording  to  SoUer,  but  an  augmentation  of  Bede. 

The  greater  antiquity  of  the  Roman  martyrologe,  PfooHi  of su 
draws  the  death  and  commemoration  of  St.  Patrick  to  existence 
closer  approximation.     And  as  no  fixed  period  has 

|>o8itioD8 ! !  V  lo  the  second  volame  for  Marcb^  Prol.  iliv.  where 
the  Bollandists  give  Bede*8  Martyrologe  verbatim,  areconained 
these  few  s^ixnple  words,  which  head  the  article  for  17th  of  March. 
Im  Scoiid  S'Patricii  Confessoris. 

f  Led.  Ant.  p.  69.  Father  Seller  published  a  superb  and  very- 
learned  folio  edition  of  Usuard*s  Martyrologe  at  Antwerp,  ^  D. 
1714;  in  which,  for  the  17th  of  March,  is  commeaiorated  St; 
Patrick,  in  these  words  (p.  15Q)  :  In  Scotia  natalis  Sancti  Pa* 
iridi  episcopi  it  ctmfosinif  qui  primus  ilidem  Christum  evangf^ 

IS 
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been  given  to  the  publication  of  the  Roman  ina£« 
tyrologe,  though  we  find  its  use  traced  up  to  the  sixth 
-centnry^  the  conclusion  is,  that  the  existence  of  diis 
apostle  in  Ireland  is  established  by  authority  prior  to 
that  of  Venerable  Bede.  Many  of  the  foreign  criucs 
have  ^oken  with  strong  and  very  propejr  severity  of 
the  incredible  legends  of  St.  Patrick  ;  but  the  fiaibles 
isrbich  enthusiastic  ignorance,  or  pious  credulity,  have 
introduced  into  the  legendary  lives  of  this  holy,  man, 
no  more  disprove  his  existence,  than  the  fictions  of 
the  ancient  phUlids  or  bards  negadve  the  succession  of 
the  Milesian  race  of  sovereigns.  The  judicious  TAle^ 
mont  *,  in  his  notes  to  the  life  of  St.  Patrick,  says, 
that  seeing  no  solid  ground  for  crediting  the  marvel- 
lous stories  of  his  life,  as  reported  by  his  biographers, 
he  confines  himself  to  St.  Patrick's  letter  to  Corotic, 
which  is  generally  esteemed  genuine  and  authentic  ; 
and  to  his  confessions,  which  the  Bollandists  also  be- 
lieve to  have  been  written  as  a  sketch  of  his  own 
biognq>hy  by  the  Saint  himself.  Admitting,  there* 
fore,  Dr.  Ledwich's  quotation  from  the  Bollandists, 
that  the  general  matter  of  the  life  of  St.  Patrick  was 
put  together  by  most  fabulous  authors,  and  that  none  of 
it  was  compiled  before  the  twelfth  century  t,  yet  the 
writing  of  his  life  by  the  Bollandists,  and  by  Tiller 
mont  (a3  well  as  by.BaroniusJ,  Fleury,  and  numerous 

*  Vol.  xvi.  p.  78. 

t  Ai  aucioribusfahulosissimis  consarcmaia,  nee  ulla  scpculo  duo* 
decimo  priofa. 

t  We  mention  Baronius  as  a  person,  who  had  more  opportu- 
nity than  anjr  other  author,  that  ever  wrote  upon  the  mission  of  St. 


existence. 
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other  both  critical  and  censorious  authors),  proVes^  tb 
demonstration,  that  these  modem  biographists  be- 
lieved in- his  existence,  as  much  as  they  discredited 
the  legendary  tales  of  his  too  credulous  biographers 
of  the  middle  ages.  None  of  them  could  believe 
he  had  written  letters  to  the  excommunicated  l^rince 
Corotic,  or  penned  his  own  confessions,  had  they  dis- 
believed his  existence. 

To  these  foreign  testimonies  of  St.  Patrick's  ex-  BritUh  tet. 
istence  let  us  add  the  authority  of  the  most  respectable  St.  Patrick** 
of  our  native  writers,  archbishop  Usher,  CambdeUj 
Ware,  Spelman,  Stillingfleet,  and  an  host  of  more  mo- 
Patrick^  to  verify  the  fact  6{  his  existence^  and  of  bis  having  been 
sent  by  pope  Celestin  from  Rome^  to  complete  the  conversion 
of  the  Irish^  which  had  been  begun  by  St.  Palladius,  whom  this 
pope  had  sent  into  Britain  for  the  particular  purpose  of  opposing 
the  Pelagian  heresy,  before  he  proceeded  upon  his  further  evan- 
gelical labours,  at  the  commencement  of  T^hich  he  died.— - 
''  Ipso  autem  ed  in  legaiione  vitdfunctOy  cum  in  Hylerniam  quoqut 
evangdium  intuUssei,  Patricias  cceptum  ab  eo  cpus  absohnt,'*  Bar. 
1.  v.  p.  555.  £p.  a  Ludov.  Aurelio.  His  Ecclesiastical  Annals 
are  comprized  in  twelve  large  folio  volumes,  each  word  of  which 
was  written  in  the  ctrdinars  own  hand  writing,  without  the  aid 
of  an  amanuensis.  He  had  every  opportunity  of  verifying  thes6 
facts,  having  for  many  years  had  the  care  of  the  Xxhrzty  of  the 
Holy  See.  The  well-earned  eulogy  of  our  eixidite  and  critical  Cave, 
places  his  authority  beyond  the  touch  of  the  sceptic  Sciolists  of 
these  days  of  infidelity.  **  In  hoc  opere  prceclare  quidem  de  An* 
iiquitnte  EcclesiaSlicd  meruit.  Me  certe  ex  eo  non  patum  pro* 
fedsse  hand  invitus  agnosco.  Prolog,  xxii.  This  honourable  tes- 
timony of  an  English .  divine  is  roost  credible  and  creditable  to 
both  parties,  especially  as  the  object  of  the  eulogy  is  complained  of, 
for  manifesting  too  intense  a^  bias  to  ejultj  the  prerogative  of  the 
Roman  pontiff. 

I  3 
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dem  and  not  less  respectable  British  authors*  We 
may  even  add  to  them  the  long  envenomed  list  of  the 
traducers  of  the  Irish  nation,  from  Gerald  Barry  down 
to  the  last  of  his  interested  or  prejudiced  devotees, 
who  have  been  so  far  from  questioning  the  existence 
of  St,  Patrick,  that  they  have  generally  rested  their 
strongest,  arguments  against  the  religion,  cultivation, 
and  credit  of  the  Irish  nation  upon  the  doctrines,  con- 
duct, and  incidents  of  their  apostle's  life.  The  very 
basis  of  Usher's  learned  Primordia,  is  bottomed  on  the 
mission  of  St.  Patrick.  He  there  affirms  *,  that  we 
have  np  authentic  life  of  this  saint  more  ancient,  thau 
that  of  ProbuSf  which  is  usually  published  amongst 
the  works  ofBede:  a  circumstance,  which  strongly 
imports  the  coevality  of  the  writers ;  and  the  Bol- 
landists  are  of  opinion,  that  Probus  lived  in  the  seventh 
century. 
UBinimoat  The  unanimous  assent  of  every  writer  upon  the 
S*S«.^  introduction  of  Christianity  info  Ireland,  that  from  the 
death  of  Palladius  in  431,  down  to  the  year  460  at 
least,  the  supreme  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
island  was  exercised  by  St.  Patrick  j^  and  the  silence 
of  the  whole  Pyrrhonian  school,  from  the  sceptic 
Master  Ryves  down  to  the  errant  Pyrrhonite  Sir  John 
Carr,  upon  the  progress  of  Christianity  from  the  de- 
cease of  Bishop  Palladius,  unquestionably  afford  that 
moral  evidence  of  St.  Patrick's  existence  at  that  period, 
to  which  no  fair  and  reasonable  mind  can  refuse  assent. 
Jhe  tradition  and  usages  of  the  whole  catholic  church 

•  Ush.  Prim.  c.  IJ,  p.  817* 
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for  so  many  centuries,  cannot  but  fiimish  strong  cor- 
roborative  evidence  of  the  fact,  even  to  those,  who 
reject  the  doctrines,  upon  which  the  conimemoration 
of  the  saint's  festival  is  founded. 

Fashionable  as  it  is  to  inveieh  against  the  ignorance  ^**'  «*»"• 

o        o  o  currency  Wy 

and  superstition  of  the  middle  ages,  the  light  of  rea-  ^p^  «^ 
son  must  not  be  put  out,  either  to  support  or  oppose 
the  common  tradition  and  belief  of  the  christian 
world  for  above  thirteen  centuries.  After  a  long 
lapse  of  time,  the  false  history  or  forged  existence  of 
a  particular  personage,  may  acquire  a  currency  of  be- 
lief from  a  variety  of  causes :  from  the  plausibility 
of  the  original  fiction,  the  flattering  or  interested  mo- 
tives for  keeping  up  the  delusion,  the  art  of  those, 
who  are  privy  to  the  deception,  in  concealing  the  rea- 
lity from  the  ignorant,  the  reluctance  of  most  men  to 
the  trouble  of  investigation,  the  facility  of  many  to 
believe  whatever  is  told  them,  the  continually  in- 
creasing apathy  to  past  events,  as  lapse  of  time  re- 
moves them  from  personal  affection  and  interest. 
The  precise  origin  of  fiction  is  seldom  to  be  traced  j 
it  never  becomes  general  at  one  time. 

We  are  assured  by  Dr.  Ledwich  •,  that  in   the  i^wich't 
ninth  century,  the  name  of  St.  Patrick  first  appeared ;  <i»piovcth« 
and  hence  he  deduces  the  whole  system  of  the  forgery.  Si.  Patrick. 
The  people  must  have  been  grossly  ignorant  and  bru- 
tal, upon  whom  such  forgeries  could  have  been  wan- 
tonly palmed ^  more  especially,  when  no  possible  in- 
terest could  arise  out  of  the  deceit  to  the  active   or 

*  Ant.  p.  Led.  80. 
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passive  objects  of  the  imposition.     This  antipatrician 
antiquarian,  who  boasts  *  with  such  fastidious  confi- 
dence of  his  internal  and  invincible  proofs,  that  our 
apostle  and  his  history  are  equally  fabulous,  lets  him- 
self  down  most  pitifully,  by  resorting  to  the  legen- 
dary tales  of  St.  Dionysius  and  St.  James,  which  from 
the  credulous  blunders   of  Hilduin,  may   have   re- 
ceived some  currency  in  the  ninth  century,  by  not 
pursuing  the  argument  to  its  natural  close.     If  it  at 
all  apply,  it  must  go  also  the  whole  length  of  nega- 
tiving the  existence  both  of  St.  James  and  St.  Denis. 
But  will  any  man  possessed  of  a  particle  of  conunon 
sense  or  honesty,  maintain  for  an  instant  with  this 
Archpyrrhonite,  that  the  pens   of  the  Irish  Hagio- 
graphers  of  the  ninth  century,  had  the  magical  virtue 
to  fascinate  not  only  their  own  countrymen,  but  all 
the   learned  writers  of  England,   Scotland,  France, 
Flanders,   Italy,   Germany,    and    every   country  of 
Christendom  for  so  many  centuries,  into  the  reve- 
rence and  commemoration  of  a  non-entity.     No  point 
in  ecclesiastical  history  has  been  subjected  to  more  se- 
vere criticism,  than  the  mission  of  St.  Patrick  frpm 
Rome  to  Ireland.     And  it  is  notorious,  that  exclu- 
sively of  his  64  old  biographers,    who   have   inter- 
larded their  legends  with  such  miracles,  as  no  age  of 
reason  could  digest,  there  is  not  a  single  writer,  that 
has  come  under  our  eye,  foreign  or  native,  catholic 
or  acatholic,  ancient  or  modern,  who  does  not  admit 
the  existence  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  fifth  century ;  and 
that  he  propagated  the  gospel  of  Christ  amongst  th« 

*  Led,  Aot.  p.  06. 
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Irish.  We  except  the  learned,  respectable,  and  en- 
lightened triumvirate  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Led- 
wich,  Gordon,  and  Carr. 

The  submission  of  a  christian  to  revelation,  rather  Dr.  Led- 
opens  than  shuts  the  mind  to  the  fair  operations  of  gumcms 
human  reason.     It  is  obvious,  that  this  apostle  of  existence  of 

St     Pafriffc- 

Pyrrhonism  grounds  the  foundation  of  his  mission 
upon  the  silence  of  Bede^  and  some  other  authors, 
who,  he  argues,  might  or  ought  to  have  made  men- 
tion  of  St.  Patrick,  whilst  they  treated  of  ecclesiastical 
subjects  of  the  fifth  century.  Negative  arguments 
will  never  arrive  at  a  positive  conclusion.  Bede  in 
writing  the  ecclesiastical  history  Gentis  Anglorumj 
had  no  more  reason  to  travel  into  Ireland,  than  into 
Scotland  or  Gaul :  and  his  silence  might  equally  be 
made  to  negative  the  uncontested  facts  of  St.  Palla- 
dius  having  preached  the  gospel  to  the  British  Scots 
and  St.  Rhemigius  to  the  Gauls.  Bede's  Martyro- 
loge  mentions  the  death  of  St.  Patrick  the  confessor 
in  Scotia^  i.  e.  Ireland.  And  as  we  before  observed, 
though  some  authors  with  probable  reason  'allege, 
that  some  latter  saints,  who  flourished  after  the  time 
of  Bede,  were  added  to  his  Martyrologe,  not  one  has 
been  hinted  at  even  by  Ledwich,  that  affects  to  charge 
it  with  any  interpolation  relative  to  St.  Patrick,  or 
indeed  to  any  Saint  prior  to  Bede's  own  time. 

It  is  a  qiatter  of  justice  to  the  Irish  nation,  to  lay  Superior  ci- 
before  the  British  public,  that  testimony,  which  this  ireUnd  af- 
venerable  writer  has  given  of  the  high  state  of  culti-  tnck'ttimc. 
vation,  science,  and  virtue,  in  which  the  Irish  theil 
were ;  and  which  is  an  irrefragable  testimony  from  an 
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Anglo-Saxon  author,  very  partial  to  his  own  country* 
men,  of  the  inferiority  of  British  civilization  and  religion 
at  that  early  period.  The  necessary  inference  becomes 
the  most  corroborative  evidence  of  the  authenticity 
and  veracity  of  the  Irish  annals  in  the  first  centuries, 
after  that  counti7  had  received  the  light  of  faith  from 
the  preaching  and  apostolic  labours  of  St.  Patrick. 
It  amounts  to  the  clearest  evidence,  not  only  of  the 
superior  state  of  civilization  of  Pagan  Ireland,  but 
also  of  the  superior  improvement,  which  the  practice 
of  Christianity  added  to  their  political  uistitutions. 
Upon  this  point,  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  the  reflection 
and  conclusions  of  a  man  of  sdence,  impartiality,  and 
respect,  to  resort  to  *.  *^  It  appears,  however,  clear, 
that  at  a  very  early  period,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
greater  portion  of  Europe  labored  under  the  oppres- 
sion of  Gothic  ignorance,  Ireland  became  a  cele- 
brated  seat  of  learning  and  religion.  After  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity,  it  was  dignified  with  the 
title  of  Insula  Sanctorum  f  or  the  Isle  of  Saints:  so 
great  was  the  number  of  holy  men  it  produced  in  the 
fifth  and  two  following  centuries,  and  so  many  were 
the  missionaries  it  sent  forth  to  propagate  the  chris-^ 

*  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare's  Journal  of  a  Tour  through  Ireland 
in  1606,  Int.  xxiv. 

I  Ireland  continued  to  be  called  Insula  Sanctofum  for  many 
centuries  after  the  conversion  of  its  inhabitants:  Yet  insula  sacra 
was  a  very  anc'ent  name  given  to  that  kingdom,  which  appears 
from  Avienus  Festus«  as  quoted  by  Dean  Swift,  in  the  notes  upon 
bis  verses  on  the  sudden  drying  up  of  St.  Patrick's  well,  near 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Avienus  flonrished  in  the  joint  reigns 
of  Gratian  and  Theodosius^  about  the  year  379;  ^^  io  his  poem 
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tian  fa'th  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Hither,  says 
an  Irish  historian  *,  the  sciences  fled  for  protection, 
and  here  their  followers  and  professors  were  amply 
supported.  The  city  of  Armagh  had  no  fewer  than 
7000  scholars  studying  at  the  same  time  within  its 
university,  although  the  kmgdom  contained  several 
other  academies  equally  celebrated,  if  not  equally 
numerous."  He  then  refers,  as  Lord  Littleton  had 
also  done  in  his  History  of  Henry  IL  to  Venerable 
Bede,  which  it  will  be  but  justice  to  the  historian,  and 
satisfaction  to  the  reader,  to  give  in  his  own  words^  as 
the  most  flattering  and  dignified  monument  of  na« 
tional  liberality,  munificence  and  grandeur,  to  be  met 
with  in  the  body  of  universal  history,  from  the  days 
of  Feniusa  Farsa  f ,  the  Scythian  ancestor  of  the  Mi- 
lesians, to  the  present  day.  We  premise,  that,  the  time 
(A.  D.  604)  of  which  the  venerable  historian  speaks 

J)f  Oris  Mariiimis,  has  these  words :  Insula  sacra  et  sic  insulam 
dixere  prisci ;  eamque  laic  Gens  Hylemorum  colit.  The  sacred 
island,  and  so  the  ancients  called  the  island  5  and  the  Irish  nation 
now  fully  inhabits  it.«*Reni.  Jap.  p.  403. 

♦  O'Connor's  Dis.  p.  204. 

t  The  Irish  chroniclers  say,  that  this  great  and  learned  prince, 
who  with  two  others  invented  the  use  of  letters,  did  about  240 
years  after  the  floods  found  seminaries  for  learning  the  several 
languages  of  the  earthy  paiticalarly  the  original  Hebrew  in  Magh 
Seanair^  which  he  invited  the  youth  of  the  adjacent  countries  to 
frequent,  and  over  which  he  continued  himself  to  preside  in  per- 
son, particularly  for  the  benefit  of  his  son  Niul  >  and  when  ho 
bad  completed  his  education,  the  father,  Feniusa  Farsa,  relumed 
from  Magh  Seanair  (Shinar)  into  his  own  country,  Scythia,  where 
he  erected  several  seminaries  upon  the  same  footing  for  the  odi^ 
catioa  of  hit  Scythian  youth^'—Kcat,  p«  33. 
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up-  to  the  death  of  St.  Patrick  (A.  D.  400)  fills 
but  the  short  space  of  144  years,  during  which 
Ireland,  being  both  more  remote  from,  and  enjoying 
less  intercourse  with  Rome  (then  the  prime  seat  of 
western  civilization)  than  Britain,  and  having  received 
the  christian  faith  about  150  years  later,  could  not 
have  acquired  such  a  preeminent  superiority  over  that 
.  and  every  other  nation  on  the  Continent,  in  learning, 
religion,  and  hospitality,  unless  before  her  conver- 
sion to  Christianity  she  had  received  from  her  an- 
cestors, and  still  enjoyed^  a  more  refined  system  of 
civil  government,  that  had  kept  up  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  a  state  of  vigor  and  perfection  unknown 
to  any  other  country.  For  till  that  time,  and  for 
some  centuries  after,  Ireland  alone  of  all  the  kmg- 
doms  of  Europe  had  remained  untouched  by  the 
Roman  arms,  and  unassailed  by  the  Gothic  hordes, 
which  crushed  and  barbarized  the  Roman,  and  all 
other  nations  of  Europe,  and  which  spread  over  the 
western  continent  that  general  gloom  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  which  darkened  the  middle  ages. 
Bede  having  described  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and 
Bcdc's  ho-  ^^^  ravages  of  a  mortiferous  plague  throughout  Bri- 
?w^mony  ^^5  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  J^^^  (604)  continues  in  these  words  *. 
of  Ireland.  «  g^t  this  plague  ravaged  Ireland  also  with  the  like 
fatal  consequence.  There  were  at  that  time  many, 
both  of  the  nobility  and  middle  order  of  the  English 
nation,  who  in  the  time  of  the  Bishops  Finan  and 

*  Bed.  £ccl.  Hist.  1.  iii.  c.  xxvii. 
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Coleman,  having  left  their  native  island,  had  retired 
thither  for  the  sake  of  applying  to  divine  lecture,  or 
practising  a  life  of  stricter  observance;  and  some  in- 
deed immediately  devoted  themselves  downright  to  a 
monastic  life,  whilst  others  by  attending  the  different 
cells  of  the  masters,  were  happy  to  advance  themselves 
in  their  studies,  all  of  whom  the  Scots  received  with 
the  utmost  cordiality,  affording  them  not  only  gra- 
tuitous maintenance  and  instruction,  but  furnishing 
them  also  with  books  for  their  use/*    Ere  we  take  leave 
of  our  venerable  Saxon  historian,  it  will  not  be  improper 
to  submit  also  to  the  British  reader,  his  account  of 
British  gratitude  to  the  Irish  nation  for  their  hospita- 
lity and  munificence.     Little  surely  did  that  venerable 
historian  suspect,  that  his  silence  about  the  apostolic 
labors  of  St.  Patrick,  when  writing  the  ecclesiastical 
annals  of   another  country,    would  in  after-ages  be 
converted  into  an  engine  for  robbing  the  Irish  of  the 
honor  and  protection  of  their  apostle,  to  whose  la- 
bours were  owing  those  noble  institutions  of  learning 
and  piety,  from  which  the  ungrateful  Anglo-Saxons 
had  received  such  eminent  advantages  •.     **  In  the 
684th  year  of  Our  Lord's  incarnation,    Ecfrid   the 
king  of  the  Northumbrians,  having  sent  Bertus  over 
to  Ireland  with  an  army,  he  most  barbarously  ravaged 
an  unoflfending  nation,    that    had    ever   shewn  the 
warmest  friendship  to  the  English,  so  that  his   de- 
structive hand  did  not  ^re  even  churches  and  monas- 


teries.'* 


*  Bed.  £cc.  Hist.  L  iv.  c  26. 
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Brda  and 
the  Irish  an* 
naltfftf 
■Sree. 


Authority 
of  Camb- 
den  in  fa- 
vor of 
Iriiand« 


This  passage  in  Bede  confinris  the  authenticity  of 
the  Irish  annals*,  which  agtee  in  saying,  that  at 
this  very  time  Ecfrid  landed  in  Leinster^  and  com* 
mitted  hostilities  for  some  time>  during  which  the 
battle  of  Rathmore  was  fought,  in  which  Cusmas« 
gach,  the  king  of  the  Picts^  and  several  of  the  Irish^ 
were  slain.  After  which  Bertus  returned  to  Britain 
laden  with  spoil.  Bede  further  tells  us,  that  the  very 
next  year,  he  wantonly  and  against  the  advice  of 
bishop  Cuthbert,  made  war  against  the  Picts,  by 
whom  he  was  killed ,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  army 
slain  through  the  just  judgment  of  God.  Bede  ob- 
serves, that  in  like  manner  the  year  before  Ecfrid  had 
not  listened  to  the  advice  of  the  most  reverend  fether 
Ecgbert,  who  had  dissuaded  him  from  invading  Ire* 
land  ( Scotia),  which  had  never  offended  him. 

When  we  refer  to  the  authority  of  Cambden,  it 
would  be  an  insult  upon  the  reader  to  throw  into  the 
opposite  scale  the  illuminated  triumvirate,  Ledwich, 
Gordon,  and  Carr.  Little  partial  as  that  real  antiquarian 
is  to  Ireland  f,  he  informs  us,  *'  That  the  Irish  scho- 
lars of  St.  Patrick  profited  so  notably  in  Christianity, 
that  in  the  succeeding  age,  Ireland  was  termed 
Sanctorum  patria.  Their  monks  so  greatly  excelled 
in  learning  and  piety,  that  they  sent  whole  flocks  of 
most  holy  men  into  all  parts  of  Europe,  who  were 
the  first  founders  of  Lixieu  Abbey  in  Burgundy,  of 
the  Abbey  of  Bobie  in .  Italy,  of  Wirtzburgh  in 
Franconia,  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland,  and  of  Malmes* 


*  Keat,  p.  453  and  Pars.  Rem.  Jap/ p.  403.        t  ^1^* 
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bury,  Lindisfame,  and  many  other  monasteries  in 
Britain.  For  from  thence  came  Caslius  Sedulius,  a 
priest,  Columba,  Columbanus,  Colman,  Aidan,  Cal- 
lus, &c/'  And  he  also  says,  that  our  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors  repaired  from  all  quarters  to  Ireland,  as  ta 
the  mart  of  learning ;  whence  it  so  often  occurs  in  our 
writers  of  the  holy  men  of  their  time,  that  they  were 
sent  to  Ireland  to  perfect  their  religious  education. 
(Amandatus  est  ad  disciplinam  in  Hyberniam)^  and 
thence  our  Saxon  countrymen  appear  to  have  re- 
ceived the  use  of  letters,  as  they  evidently  made  use 
of  that  alphab^  or  character,  which  to  this  day  is  in 
use  amongst  the  Irish.  "  Nor  is  there,  adds  he,  any 
reason  to  wonder,  that  Ireland,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  does  not  now  shine  in  polite  literature,  then 
abounded  with  men  of  eminent  virtue  and  talents,  in 
an  age,  in  which  learning  was  little  heeied  through- 
out Christendom,  when  the  wisdom  of  Providence 
has  so  ordered  it,  that  religion  and  learning  shall 
sometimes  grow  and  flourish  in  one  nation,  and  some- 
times in  another."  Now,  as  no  effect  can  exist 
without  a  cause,  it  is  necessary  to  question  the  ante- 
patrician  school :  If  Ireland  were  not  evangelized  by 
St.  Patrick,  from  whom  did  it  receive  the  light  of  the 
gospel  in  the  fifth  century,  and  who  were  the  indivi- 
duals, from  whose  hands  the  Word  of  God  was  so  pro- 
ductively sown.  Not  one  of  them  has  attempted  to 
doubt  the  exuberance  of  the  first  crops  of  the  chris- 
tian harvest  in  this  countr}^;  but  they  have  the  match- 
less pertinacity,  to  deny  that  the  effect  was  produced 
by  the  labors  of  St.  Patrick,  against  the   unexcep- 
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tionable  assent  and  concurrence  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years,  without  hazarding  even  a  surmise,  that 
any  other  individual  had  been  the  instrument  of  Di- 
vine providence  in  bringing  about  those  extraordinary 
blessings  of  its  special  grace.  We  cannot  anticipate, 
that  a  fourth  person  within  the  British  empire  will  be 
so  hardy,  as  to  associate  himself  with  the  Pyrrhonian 
triumvirate  of  Ledwich,  Gordon,  and  Cam 
Dr.  Camp.  Mr.  Gordon  has  attempted  *  to  enlist  Dr.  Camp- 
ed in  the     bell  amonffst  the  deniers  of  the  existence  of  St.  Pa- 

.  .  -  o 

St.  Patrick,  trick.  But  we  think  we  should  do  him  real  injustice, 
were  we  to  marshal  him  with  the  triumviri.  Had  he 
not  believed,  that  St.  Patrick  one  eexisted,  and  that  he 
had  taken  an  active  or  the  principal  part  in  opposing 
and  defeating  the  paganism  of  Ireland,  he  never  could 
have  said,  that  "  f  Druidism  was  the  religion  before 
St.  Patrick  J  who  is  said  to  have  burnt  200  books  of 
it  in  one  fire  V 
CnW  esti-  It  wiU  be  useless  to  refer  to  the  contents  or  nature 
which"sr.  of  any  of  the  old  Irish  annals,  as  against  those,  who 
hoidcn.^"  purely  from  self-confidence  aver  them  all  to  be 
mere  fictions  and  dreams  of  the  monks  of  the  ninth 
century.  Confiding,  however,  that  there  is  a  nume- 
rous class  of  persons  taking  an  interest  in  the  credit 
and  welfare  of  the  Irish  people,  who  differ  from  the 
pretended  opinions  of  the  sceptic  triumvirate,  we  feel 
it  a  duty  to  submit  some  few  observations  upon  the 
general  origin,  tenor,  and  tendency  of  the  early  mo- 
numents  of  Irish  history,  which  have   reached  our 

♦  Histr  Ire.  vol,  i.  p.  13-        f  Surv.  of  So.  of  Ire.  p.  22^. 
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days.  After  Loaghaire,  and  a  great  part  of  the  nation  had 
adopted  the  christian  faith,  St.  Patrick  was  looked  up 
to  by  them  with  plenitude  of  confidence.  They  not 
only  admitted  him  to  be  their  director  in  all  matters  of 
religion,  but  wished  him  also  to  be  their  arbiter  in 
civil  concerns.  Their  conversion  to  Christianity  led 
them  not  to  abandon,  but  to  improve  and  regulate 
their  national  institutions.  St.  Patrick,  as  a  well- 
wisher  and  friend  to  their  nation,  was  admitted  into 
the  assemblies  of  state,  and  they  paid  the  highest  de- 
ference to  his  judgment. 

At  the  request  of  St.  Patrick,  the  monarch  sum- '^hcanniit 

,  ...  reformed 

moned  a  convention  of  the  chiefs,  historians,  and  an-  tfterchns. 

rianity. 

tiquaries  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  purify  their  re- 
cords and  annals  from  the  corruptions  of  paganism. 
They  were  accordingly  produced  before  this  assembly, 
and  a  committee  of  nine  was  appointed  to  examine 
and  reform  them :  viz.  three  kings,  Loaghaire  the  mo- 
narch, David  king  of  Ulster,  and  Core  king  of 
Munster;  Aree  christian  bishops,  St.  Patrick,  Binen, 
and  Caernach;  and  three  antiquaries  or  senachies, 
Dubhtach,  Feargus,  and  Rosa.  Their  amendments 
were  approved  of  by  the  convention,  and  were  depo- 
sited in  the  public  archives  as  an  authentic  collection 
for  future  ages  to  have  recourse  to ;  and  the  veracity 
of  this  body  of  records  was  ever  after  relied  upon  by 
the  nation,  and  was  called  Seneachas-More^  or  the 
Great  Antiquity.  Many  copies  were  taken  of  this 
venerable  code  of  records,  history,  and  genealogies ; 
and  by  general  consent  committed  to  the  care  of  their 
bishops,  to  be  deposited  in  their  churches  for  the  b^ 

VOL.  I.  X 
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nefit  of  posterity.     To  the  multiplication  of  copies  fof 
this  national  purpose  it  is  owing^  that  any  of  them  have 
survived  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  and  English,  who 
systematically  destroyed  whatever  they  found  in  public 
repositories*;  such  as  the  Psalters  of  Armagh  and 
Gashel,  the  book  of  Glean  da  Loch,  *and  several 
others  mentioned  in  Keating.      Some  of  them  appear 
to  have  been  lost  even  since  his  time. 
Effects  of        ^'  ^^^^  ^^  obvious  to  the  impartial  observer,  that 
Sw^hUh     by  thisspeciesof christian  baptism,  which,  underthedirec- 
*^*^'       tion  of  St.  Patrick,  the  Irish  annals  underwent,  three 
strong  and  very  important  effects  were  produced. 
1 .  The  annals  themselves  were  cleansed  and  purified 
from  all  such  passages  or  allusions  to  the  heathenish 
or  idolatrous  system  of  religion    (if  any)  as  broke 
in  upon  the  purity  of  evangelical  morality,  tended  to 
provoke  or  countenance  vice,  or  in  any  manner  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  derogated  from  the  worship   and 
homage   due  exclusively  to   God  f.      2.  These  new, 

*  2  Keat.  p.  1 9. 

\  We  have  before  remarked^  that  the  ancient  Irish  annals  being 
free  from  the  gross  obscenities  and  horrors  with  which  the  corrupt 
idolatry  of  the  Grecian  and  other  nations  polluted  their  relivrious 
rites,  afforded  a  strong  argument  for  the  high  antiquity  of  their 
jieligioD,  as  proving  the  preexistence  of  the  purer  and  therefore  earlier 
inslitutions.  Such  Diodorus^  the  Sicilian,  I.  v.  c.  1.  informs  us, 
was  the  religious  practice  of  his  own  country  in  the  annual  celebra- 
tion of  the  feast  of  Ceres.  '*  ft  is  the  custom  amongst  them,  during 
all  these  ten  days,  to  use  obscene  and  filthy  language  5n  their  converse 
with  one  another  j  because  the  goddess  being  cast  into  the  dumps  of 
melancholy  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter,  is  put  to  the  smile^  they  say. 
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chastened,  and  reformed  copies  of  the  national  annals 
being  copied  or  recopied  with  omissions  and  amend- 
ments agreed  upon  in  a  public  assembly^debarass  the  anti- 
quarian of  all  the  difficulties  of  proving  the  particular 
method  by  which  their  earliest  records  were  preserved 
and  transmitted  down  to  the  fifth  age  of  the  christian 
sera.     From  that  time,  there  is  obviously  no  more  dif- 
ficulty in  proving  the  authenticity  of  Irish  manuscripts, 
than  any  other  of  equal  or  elder  date  before  the  in- 
vention of  printing.     3.  This  emendation  and  multi- 
plication of  the  annals  readily  account  not  only  for  the 
preservation  of  several  copies  in  the  hands  of  indi* 
^iduals,    but  for   the  christianized  or   unpaganieed 
form  in  which^  to  the  severe  archaiological  critic,  they 
may  appear. 

The  extent  of  our  attempt  is  to  prove,  that  the  Irish  infemai 
are  descended  from  a  race  of  Scythians,  and  that  a  long  SiTJlJlt'hcii-' 
succession  of  princes  of  the  Scythian  dynasty  conti-  |he2  tn- 
nued  to  govern  them  from  1 300  years  before  the  "*'*• 

by  smutty  discourse.*^     Herodotus  (Euterpe  U.)  says,  he  was  in- 
formed,  that  although  his  countrymen  had  bfcn  taught  many  cir- 
cumstances of  religious  worship  from  Egypt,  it  was  from  the  Pe- 
lasgians  they  bad  learned  to  construct  their  figure  of  Mercury  i.i 
a  manner  (too  indecent  even  for  a  christian  to  mention).    The 
same  author  adds,  that  of  the  truth  of  this,  whoever  has  been  ini- 
tiated in  the  Cabyrian  mysteries,  which  the  Samothracians  use, 
and  learned  of  the  Pelasgi,  will  be  necessarily  convinced  j  ibr 
the  Pelasgians,  before  they  lived  near  the  Athenians,  inhabited 
Samothracia*  and  taught  the  people  of  that  country  their  royste- 
»  Ties.     It  would  be  endless  and  indecent  to  particularize  the  ob- 
jects of  stimulation  to  the  grossest  carnality,  which  these  depraved 
idolaters  exhibited  in  their  solemn  processions  aud  other  ceremonies 
of  religion, 
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christian  sera,  till  the  time  that  Henry  Plantagenet 
assumed  the  sovereignty  over  their  island.     Having 
offered  to  the  reader  some,  which  we  have  selected  out 
of  numberless  external  proofe  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
ancient  Irish  annals,  it  remains  for  us  to  furnish  him 
with  such  a  sketch  or  reference  to  these  ancient  docu- 
ments of  Irish  story,  as  will  enable  him  to  judge  of  their 
authenticity,  if  philologically  competent  to  conclude 
from  their  internal  evidence. 
Mr.Burkc'i       There  appeared   in  Dodsley's   Annual    Register 
pubiishiDg  for  1 802  •  an  original  letter  of  Mr.  Burke  to  Gene- 
naia.         ral  Vallancey,  in  which  he  says,  '*  will  you  pardon 
me  for  reminding  you  of  what  I  once  before  took  the 
liberty  to  mention  ;  my  earnest  wish,  that  some  of  the 
ancient  Irish  historical  monuments  should  be  pu1> 
lished  as  they  stand,  with  a  translation  in  Latin  or 
English.     Until  something  of  this  kind  be  done,  cri- 
ticism can  have  no  secure  anchorage.     How  should 
we  be  able  to  judge  of  histories,  or  historical  discussion 
on  Enghsh  affairs,  where  references  are  to  Bede,  to 
the  *Saxon   Chronicle,  to  Ingulphus,   and  the  rest, 
whilst  those  authors  lurked  in  libraries,   or,  what  is 
worse,  lay  in  the  hands  of  individuals.'*     And,  "  there 
is  no  doubt  of  a  subscription  sufficient  to  pay  the  ex- 
pence.     The  ability  to  undertake  it  has  been  found. 
But  if  any  accident  should  happen  to  you  and  Mr. 
O'Conor,  what  security  have  we,  that  any  other  like 
you  should  start  up  ?"     Since  this  letter  was  written 
by  .Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  O'Conor  has   paid  the  debt  of 

•  Annual  Regisler  for  1803,  p.  820. 
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nature.  Kind  Providence  has  still  preserved,  (and  may 
It  long  preserve,)  General  Vallancey,  who  has  never 
since  suspended  his  interesting  2uid  laudable  pursuits 
of  Iri^h  literature,  which  daily  add  new  light,  credit, 
and  importance  to  this  valuable  part  of  the  British 
empire. 

I  here  afterwards  appeared  in  Dodsley's  Annual  Anfidpatfd 

Rr         J  y  n  ^     account  of 

e^istvT  lor  the  year  1803,  the  account  of  a  work  Dr.o'Con- 

th;  n  siiid  to  be  in  the  press,  entitled,  Rerum  Hyber"  lationafthc 

Ti  luvum  Scriptores  antiqui   ex  veiustis  MSS.  Codi* 

cihiis  (lescripiijrecognici,  nunc  primum  in  lucem  editi. 

^i  [jectiii  variis  lectionibiiSj  G/ossariOj  Dissert  a  tionibus, 

J.'.i'icfique  copioso  a  Carola   0[Conor^  D,  D.      To 

e\ery  person  curious,  anxious,  or  interested  in  the 

history,  credit,  or  fate  of  Ireland,  this  advertisement  • 

*  In  order  to  excite  the  political  and  literary  appetite  of  the 
public  for  this  promised  feast,  beyond  the  chances  of  Mr.  Dodslcy'i 
Register  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  regular  customers  or  sub- 
acribers,  a  separate  account  of  this  promised  work  was  printed  and 
circulated  as  widely  as  possible  both  in  England  and  Ireland  in  1 805^ 
with  a  view  to  extend  the  knowledge  and  whet  the  public  anxiety 
for  secuiing  the  valuable  treasure.  This  advertisement^  which  so 
po'ntedly  defeats  Mr.  Burke's  appiehensions,  and  gratifies  his 
country's  wishes,  is  die  more  to  be  relied  upon,  as  proceeding  from 
the  fountain  head  of  the  best  information  on  the  subject.  Th« 
work,  however,  is  still  in  the  secret  womb  of  the  author's  closet. 
The  public  nevertheless  gives  unqualified  credit  to  this  flattering 
ppblication,  which  confidently  assures  us,  that  in  the  grancUon  of 
Air.  0* Conor  (the  objrct  of  Mr.  Burke's  apprehensions)  has 
leen found  the  worthy  inheritor  and  able  reprcsentatwe  of  thepecu^- 
liar  attainments  of  his  progenitor,  (p.  4.)  The  Reverend  and 
industrious  translator  has  the  anticipated  credit  of  producing  what 
will  delight^  instruct^  and  gratify  his  countrymyn  :   Ut  spMiout,   . 
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IS  of  incalculable  importance.  This  prospectus  of  the 
great  and  valuable  work  is  the  more  to  be  relied  upon, 
as  it  can  only  have  come  from  the  pen  or  instruction 
of  the  author  himself ;  for  who  else  could  have  as- 
certained the  plan  and  progress  of  a  work  in  hand  ? 
This  gentleman  pursues  his  undertaking  under  the 
roof  and  patronage  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham, 
and  thus  speaks  of  his  liberal  Maecenas. 
Dr.  ccon-      <«  Authors  of  a  more  Inodem  date  unacquainted 

or's  view  ^  ^  ^  ^  ... 

in  publish-  with  the  Irish  language,  and  unprovided  with  original 

IDE* 

documents,  have  under  all  these  difficulties,  rather 
chosen  to  reject  nearly  the  whole  of  the  materials  of 
this  description^  already  before  the  public,  than  sub- 
ject themselves  to  the  questionable  task  of  undertaking 
to  winnow  the  few  pure  grains  from  the  mass  of  chaff", 
with  which  they  were  mixed.** 
Undcrwhat      *'  Under  these  impressions,  an  English  nobleman, 

patronage 

th<  work     to  whom,  for  many  years  of  his  life,  the  investigation 
taken.        of  cvcry  subject  relative  to  the  history  of  that  part 

dehinc  miracula  promat.  Yet  we  have  still  to  lament,  that  al- 
though Dr.  O'Conor  then  announced,  that  part  was  in  the  press, 
Qome  years  have  elapsed  and  nothing  has  been  yet  produced. 

After  the  death  of  the  great  Mr.  O'Conor,  Dr.  O'Conor,^ 
his  grandson,  became  possessed  of  the  valuable  collection  of  ma- 
nuscripts, and  all  the  printed  books,  that  have  yet  appeared 
ispon  this  subject  on  the  continent  as  well  as  in  England  and  Ire- 
land :  by  far  the  best  colleciion  in  Europe.  It  has  passed  (no 
matter  to  the  public  for  what  consideration)  from  Dr.  O'Conor 
to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Burke  says,  i% 
now  larking  in  the  library  of  Sto^ve,  and  lying  in  the  hands  of  an 
individual  who  appears  to  enhance  the  value  of  bis  purchase  by 
rendering  it  inaccessible. 


0 
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of  the  united  kingdom  was  a  matter  of  duty,  and  to 
whom  it  was  always  matter  of  anxious  interest  and 
gratification  to  devote  his  time  and  study  to  every 
point  connected  with  the  true  honor  and  national 
pride  of  Ireland,  has  giv^n  much  attention  and  eic^ . 
pence  to  collect  from  every  quarter  in  both  islands, 
the  originals,  or  faithful  transcripts,  of  all  the  known 
most  ancient  documents  tending  to  illustrate  its  history 
prior  to  its  connection  with  England,  and  having 
formed  an  Irish  library,  perhaps  the  nwst  complete 
that  exists,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find,  in  the 
Rev.  Dr.  O'Conor,  the  grandson  of  the  late  Charles 
Q'Conor,  esq.  of  Belanagare,  in  the  county  of  Ros- 
common, a  gentleman  qualified,  by  his  superior  knotir* 
ledge  of  the  Irish  language  and  indefatigs^le  industry, 
to  remove  from  a  great  and  high-spirited  people  the 
imputation  of  being  unacquainted  with  their  own  •■ 
annals,  at  a  time  when  even  the  Icelanders  have  pub- 
lished  theirs.  In  publishing  the  original  Irish  axmals 
with  translations  into  Latin,  Dr.  O' Conor  may  be  de- 
pended upon  as  contracting  a  solemn  engagement 
with  the  pubb'c  for  the  fidelity  of  his  work  •.**  ^ 

Dr.  O*  Conor  further  informs  us  (who  else  could  Thctu. 
know  or  answer  for  his  private  labors  and  designs)^  ciantionof 

^^      ^     his  own 


Tiewi. 


*  The  following  note  is  introdaced  upoD  this  singular  patronage  of 
the  most  noble  marquis,  who  acquired  from  his proteg^the  whdle  col. 
lection  of  materials,  from  which  this  most  desirable  work  is  to  be 
produced  (p.  4.)  '*  But  however  delightful  and  satisfactory  the 
pursuit  of  recondite  knowledge  may  be  to  the  secluded  scholar, 
sterile  and  useless  to  the  world  would  prove  the  labors  of  the  most 

K  4 
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*'  that  in  the  various  notes  and  dissertations,  which  he 
has  thought  necessary  for  illustrating  his  originals,  his 
first  principle  is,  that  ancient  history  rests  on  ancient 
history/'     And,  "  that  though  he  feels  anxious  to 
remove  the  imputation  of  imposing  on  the  world  an 
imaginary  race  of  Irish  kings,  he  has  been  equally 
careful  not  to  fritter  away  the  authority  of  any  one 
ancient  genuine  record  of  antiquity.     The  documents, 
which  he  is  about  to  offer,  will,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
tribute to  render  more  interesting  several  traditions 
and  monuments  hitherto  of  dubious  date,  which  will 
hereby  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy.'* 
And    Drr  O'Conor  gives  the  originals  as    he  finds 
them,  with  all  their  imperfections  on  their  heads.    But 
those  imperfections  wiU  be  found  not  to  affect  the 
historical  part, 
tt^^    '    This  learned  and  highly  patronized  translator  (more 
tobe*aw  correctly  translaturus)  of  his  country's  ancient  annals 
**'**'•         assures  us,  that  all  the  writers  of  the  northern  foreign 
histories  *'  are  long  subsequent  in  point  of  time  to 
Cennefaclad,  Flaan  Mac  Lonan>  Malmure  of  Othna, 
Flan  of  Bute,  Coeman,  and  other  Irish  writers,  who 
preceded  Tigemach,  and  whose  metrical  fragments 
and  lists  of  kings  exist  in  the  Irish  language  and  cha- 

erudite,  when  uninyigorated  and  uncbeered  by  the  warm  beams  of 
munificent  patronage  3  happily,  in  the  present  instance,  they  have 
not  been  withheld,  but  have  been  employed  with  a  generous  pro- 
fusion in  calling  forth  the  abilities  of  Dr.  0*Conor  into  light  and 
activity^  thereby  conferring  on  Ireland  in  particular,  and  the  anti* 
c|uarian  and  scholar  of  every  clime,  the  most  weighty  obligation.*' 
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racters,  and  in  ancient  vellum  manuscripts,  now  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  Stowe  *.** 

Dr.  O'Conor  informs  us,  tjiat  the  principal  annals  Ji^^if  ^^*^ 
which  will  compose  this  work  are :  ^'"  *^^™" 

**  First,  The  annals  of  Cluan  t  to  the  year  1088,  ^^*- 

*  The  Stowe  collection  de  reltis  Ht/Oemids  was  evidently  as 
open  to  the  access  and  use  of  Dr.  0*Conor»  whilst  it  remained 
his  own  property,  as  it  has  been  since  the  transfer  of  it  to  the  less 
accessible  shelves  of  his  noble  patron.  Co-operators  with  Dr. 
0*Conor  in  the  wish  to  elucidate  Irish  history^  have  already  found 
the  access  to  his  grandfather's  collection  impossible.  Whatever 
light  must  in  future  be  thrown  upon  Irish  literature  and  history 
from  this  collection,  will  be  dealt  out  to  the  public  according  to 
the  liberality^  openness,  and  communicative  disposition  of  the 
noble  purchaser  and  his  representatives. 

We  are  disposed  to  allow  Dr.  O'Conor  the  most  generous 
credit  for  the  fidelity  of  his  proposed  translation  -,  but  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  reconcile  with  his  reasoning  his  affected  eulogy  of 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  other  British  writers,  '*  who  have 
turned  the  attention  of  the  learned  to  the  ancient  annals  of  Ire- 
land/* and  his  profession,  that  "  he  does  not  undertake,  in  any 
instance,  to  justify  or  defend  any  national  prejudice,  nor  would  it 
become  him  to  attempt  to  amuse,  where  be  could  not  convince* 
The  subject  he  has  undertaken  is  so  severe,  that  the  reader  is  re- 
lieved  from  any  apprehension  of  being  seduced  by  ingenuity  of 
conjecture,  or  plausibility  of  declamation."  (p.  6.)  The  wish  of 
Mr.  Burke  was,  and  of  those,  who  sympathize  with  him  is,  that  the 
ancient  annals  should  be  published,  as  they  stand,  with  a  traosla- 
tion  in  English  or  Latin.  We  see  not  what  conjecture  and  decla- 
mation  have  to  do  with  fidelity  of  translation.  That  is  what  it 
promised ;  that  is  all  that  is  expected.  Whatever  may  be  the 
prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  if  Dr.  O'Conor  despairs  of  his  abi« 
lity  of  convincing,  they  will  dispense  with  his  efforts  to  amuse. 

t  Pinkerton^  vol.  i.  p.  260,  says,  ^'  The  annals  of  Ulster  and 
of  Tigemacb  are  the  best  hbtorical  documents  on  civil  affairs^  that 
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better  known  by  the  name  of  their  writer,  Tigemach, 
who  died  in  the  course  of  that  year.  These  annals 
Dr,  OT.onor  has  decyphered  and  transcribed  from 
the  ancient  Bodleian  manuscnpt,  Rawlinson,  No.  488, 
deposited  in  that  magnificent  collection  from  the  li- 
brary of  sir  J.  Ware.'* 

*'  Second,  The  annals  of  Ulster  to  the  year  1131, 
decyphered  and  transcribed  from  the  manuscript  de- 
posited likewise  from  sir  J.  Ware's  library  in  the  Bod- 
leian, and  carefully  collated,  with  two  others,  brought 
from  Ireland  by  the  carl  of  Chrendon,  and  now  ex- 
tant in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum." 

**  Third,  The  annals  of  Innisfallen,  decyphered  and 
transcribed  from  the  original  autograph,  written  in 
1 S 18^  and  deposited  from  sir  James  Ware's  library  in 
the  Bodleian." 

**  Fourth,  The  annals  of  Boyle,  decyphered  and 
transcribed  from  the  manuscript  in  the  Cotton  library, 
Titus  A.  XXV." 

*'  Fifth,  The  annals  of  Donnegal,  commonly  called 
of  the  Four  Masters  ;  the  first  volume  of  which  in  the . 
original  autograph  is  in  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham's 
library  at  Stowc,  and  the  second  in  that  of  Trinity 

th2  Irish  nation' can  produce;  it  appears  they  are  accurate  by  the 
eclipses  they  mention,  which,  in  comparison  with  the  chronology  of 
eclipses  in  VArt  de  verifier  les  Dates,  I  have  never  found  to  differ 
above  one  year.  These,  with  the  annals  of  Innisfallen,  form  the 
real  ancient  history  of  Ireland  after  the  introdnction  of  chri&tianit}', 
A.  D.  432.  They  agree  with  the  Saxon  chronicle  and  old  Eng- 
lish histories,  as  well  as  latterly  with  the  Icelandic  and  Danish, 
as  to  Scandinavian  affairs  in  Ireland,  and  with  the  Chronicoa 
Pictorum.'* 
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College,  Dublin ;  but  of  which  a  faithful  copy  trans* 
cribed  by  the  late  Charles  O* Connor,  esq.  is  likewise  in 
the  Stowe  library." 

''  Sixths  Certain  metrical  and  other  ancient  compo- 
sitions written  on  vellum  in  the  Irish  language  and  cha- 
racters, some  of  which  precede  the  age  of  Tigernach, 
being  quoted  by  him,  and  belong  to  the  seventh, 
eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  ages,  forming  a 
chain  of  traditional  history  to  the  days  of  Tigemach. 
Of  these,  some  very  ancient  copies,  of  various  dates, 
are  extant  in  the  Bodleian,  and  others  in  the  Stowe 
Ubrary.*' 

Besides  these  historical  documents  or  annals,  which  ^^^^  ▼«'«- 

able  manu- 

Dr.  O'Conor  has  promised  the  public  a  faithful  and  «<^"pw  m 

^  ...  theO'Con- 

exact  translation  of,  there  is  in  his  grandfather's  col-  or  coUcc« 
lection,  now  buried  or  lurking  in  thef  library  at  Stowe, 
a  most  curious  manuscript  poem  attributed  to  king 
Alfred,  who  travelled  through  various  districts  of  Ire- 
land in  the  ninth  century,  and  who  commemorates  in  it 
the  most  extraordinary  things  he  there  met  with.    The 
character  is  ancient  and  very  obscure.     It  commences 
with  the  words,  Roidheat  in  Innis  Finis  Fail.  There  is 
also  in  this  collection  at  Stowe  an  Irish  poem  called 
Duan  written  in  1056,  of  which    Pinkerton  *  thus 
speaks :  "  This  is  beyond  question  the  most  ancient 
monument  of  Dalriadic  history  extant ;  a  translation 
of  a  part  of  it  is  given  in  the  Ogygia  Vindicated,  pub- 
lished  by  Mr.  O'Conor.     Without  this  old  Gaelic 
Duan,  1^0  scries  of  the  princes  of  Dalriada  could  be 

*  Knk.  Scpa,  v.  ii.  p.  lOOv 


tion. 
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given ;  for  many  of  them  are  not  found  in  the  Latin 
lists  or  in  the  Irish  annals.  Both  however  concur  to 
certify  this  Duan,  and  lend  it  every  degree  ot  historic 
faith.  Indeed,  as  the  most  ancient  piece  of  Dalriadic 
history  preserved  by  two  centuries,  this  Duan  would, 
by  every  rule  of  historic  authority,  have  merited  the 
preference.  O 'Flaherty,  and  others  most  skilled  in  the 
Irish  language,  have  ever  regarded  its  authenticity  as 
unquestionable.  Besides  its  historical  merit,  it  is  va- 
luable also  for  its  curiosity,  as  an  ancient  specimen  of 
.  these  metrical  lists  of  kings,  which  supplied  the  place 
of  history  in  illiterate  times.*' 

Besides  the  pieces  of  ancient  Irish  history  promised  to 
the  public  in  an  intelligible  language,  the  O'Conor  col- 
lection •  contains  several  other  interesting  and  valuable 
documents:  such  as,  a  Collection  of  Ancient  Poems, 
157  pages  4to.  The  Leabhair  Gabbala,  folio,  a  fair 
copy ;  and  a  fragment  of  the  Leabhair  Gabbala  of  Lecan, 
from  the  Milesian  conquest  to  the  end  of  Tighernas, 
the  chronology  of  which  differs  not  above  two  years 
from  that  of  Ballimote.  The  Rein  Rioghrindhe,  con- 
taining catalogues  of  the  monarchs  of  Ireland  from  the 
Scottish  conquest,  and  of  the  provincial  kings  from 
the  days  of  St.  Patpck.  A  poem  giving  an  account 
of  the  kings  of  Meath.  A  poem  on  the  succession  of 
the  kings  of  Connaught.     The  wars  of  Corn  and 

*  Having  intimated  in  a  former  note,  that  this  collection  h  now 
inaccessible  to  those  who  wish  to  anthenticate  and  verify  matters 
in  Irish  history^  it  is  fitting  to  inform  the  reader^  that  whatever  is 
here  said  of  it,  is  upon  the  authority  of  the  reverend  grandson^  cro 
yet  Vtndidit  hie  auro  patriam. 
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Mogha  Meadhet.  The  battle  of  Moy  Muirounhe. 
The  expedition  of  Ceallaghan  Cashil.  The  expedi- 
tions of  Brian  Boiromhe.  An  abstract  of  Teasusg 
Flatha,  attributed  to  Cormac  0*Cuinn,  king  of  Ire- 
land,  and  transcribed  in  1398.-  Mr,  O'Conor  col- 
lated this  with  an  ancient  copy  in  General  Vallancey's 
possession ;  and  the  castof  its  phraseology  shews,  that  it 
is  very  ancient.  The  Toma  Ligios  in  rhyme,  4to.  83 
pages,  And  a  great  number  of  other  manuscripis,  of 
which  the  title  pages  are  so  obscure,  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  time  had  forbidden  a  discovery. 

However  tender  the  reverend  grandson  of  the  pa-  Mr.charici 
tnotic   Charles  O  Conor   may  be  or  countenancmg  earnest  in 

favour  of 

national  prejudices,  his  countiymen  have  hie  soleihn  thcantiqui- 
earnest  for  co-operating  in  proving  their  descent  from  irishman- 
a  Scythian  colony,  and  a  long  succession  of  princes  of 
that  race,  and  in  verifying  the  fact  of  St.  Patrick's 
existence,  and  of  his  having  preached  and  propagated 
the  christian  religion  throughout  their  island  in  the 
fifth  century.  The  person  who  professes  with  such 
manly  confidence,  that  nothing  tut  dishonor  can  be 
derived  from  falsehood,  never  can  be  supposed  to  em- 
ploy the  flower  of  his  life  (however  invigorated  and 
cheered  by  the  tvarm  beams  of  munificent  patronage) 
in  tlie  patient  and  laborious  investigation  of  ancient 
factSy  the  only  guides  to  truth  in  historical  rissearchy 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  before  the  public  docu- 
ments which  contribute  to  render  more  interesting  se* 
veral  traditions  and  monuments  hitherto  of  dubious 
date^  which  will  be  hereby  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
controversy^  unless  he  act  under  the  strongest  con«' 
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victlon  of  these  annals  and  records  being  original  and 
genuine,  and  not  the  fictions  and  dreams  of  monks  of 
the  ninth  century.  We  have  his  special  sancdon  for 
saying,  that  '*  though  Dr,  0*  Conor  feels  anxious  to 
remove  the  imputation  of  imposing  on  tfie  tvorld  an 
imaginary  race  of  Irish  kings,  lie  has  been  equally 
careful  not  to  fritter  away  tlve  authority  of  one  ancient 
written  record  of  antiquity.  Therefore  such  there 
are.  q.  e.  d. 
Other  au-  Some  few  years  back,  when  Dr.  O'Conor  was 
th«iike  fully  as  anxious  as  he  has  latterly  been  for  his  coun- 
trymen's pardcipation  in  the  full  effects  of  his  grand- 
father's labors,  talents,  knowledge  and  zeal  for  their 
credit  and  welfare,  he  collected  the  following  instrucdve 
inference  from  the  historical  researches  of  his  truly 
patriotic  ancestor  *.  "  Mr.  Pinkerton  and  Dr.  Priest- 
ley observe  very  justly,  that  there  is  scarce  any  me- 
thod by  which  liistoric  lists  of  kings  or  princes  are 
better  preserved,  than  by  the  traditionary  songs  by 
which  the   senachies   of    the  ancient  noble  families 

♦  Lord  Lyttleton  gives  tliis  honourable  testimony  of  Mr.  Charles 

O'Conor  (Life  of  Hen.  II.  vol.  iv.  p.  300.  Dab.  cd.  l/bS.)  "  As 

for  what  had  passed  in   Ireland  during  ihe  times  that  I  write  of, 

before  the  English  adventurers  in  Dermod*s  service  went  thiiher> 

the  best  authorities  for  it  arc  the  annaU  of  Ireland  compiled  hj 

-cotemporary  writers,  with  extracts  of  which,  translated  from  the 

original  Irish,  I  liavc  been  favoured  by  a  gentleman  well-skilled 

in  that  language,  Charles  O'Conor,  esq.  who,  with  the  noble 

blood  which  flows  in  his  veins,  has  naturally  inherited  a  passionate 

love  for  the  honor  of  his  countr)',  and  therefore  willingly  assists 

in  any  undertaking,  fliat  may  render  the  history  of  it  more  knowo 

-and  more  complete." 
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of  Ireland  preserved  their  genealogical  computations.'* 
The  names  of  the  whole  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Nor- 
wegian kings  preceding  the  1 1  th  century  have  been 
preserved  in  this  manner  *,  and  Jiature  alone  could 
form  differences  of  person,-  age,  character,  family, 
place  of  residence,  party,  &c.  so  nice,  and  yet  so  evi- 
dent, as  those  which  appear  in  the  ancient  genealogical 
accounts  of  the  Irish  nation,  handed  down  so  invariably 
'  from  age  to  age,  in  such  a  wide  and  almost  infinite 
range  of  being,  as  to  beggar  the  most  creative  inven- 
tion; and  hence  the  ingenious  Dr.  Barnard  accurately 
reniarks,  *^  that  the  Irish  genealogies  still  extant  carry 
intrinsic  proofs  of  their  being  genuine  and  authentic, 
by  their  chronological  accuracy  and  consistency  with 
each  other,  through  all  the  lines  collateral  as  well  as 
direct ;  a  consistency  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  of  their  being  fabricated  in  a  subsequent 
age  of  ignorance,  but  easily  explained,  if  we  admit 
them  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  source  of  real  fa- 
mily  records  and  truth  f."     ^'  To  describe  men/' 
says  the  celebrated  Mr.  Wood,  **  to  point  out  their 

* 

persons,  to  relate  their  adventures,  and  make  a  long 
recital  of  their  families,  seems  to  be  beyond  the  power 
of  fiction ;  the  feigning  faculty,  be  it  ever  so  rich  and 
inventive,  after  an  effort  or  two,  recoils  upon  itself  J.'' 

*  See  Mallef s  Northern  AntlqultieSi  2  vols.  8vo.  and  the  first 
volume  of  the  History  of  Norway,  by  the  erudite  Torseus, 

t  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Scots^  published  in  the  first 
▼olume  of  the  Trans,  of  the  R.  I.  A. 

r 

t  Wood's  Life  of  Homer. 
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Many  other      Bcsides  the  documeiits  of  ancient  Irish  history,  of 

authentic  i  .   i  •  ,  i       •        i  t 

documcnia  which  some  account  has  been  submitted  to  the 
o'conor  reader,  there  are  many  other  both  valuable  and  inte- 
resting relicks  of  the  senachies  and  phiUids,  that  have 
been  traced  into  the  hands  of  the  modem  researchers 
into  Irish  antiquity,  such  as  General  Vallancey,  Dr. 
Parsons,  Mr.  O'Halloran,  and  others,  as  well  as  such 
as  are  deposited  in  public  libraries  and  collections; 
upon  which,  having  already  exceeded  the  intended  li- 
mits of  this  Dissertation,  we  shall  say  nothing. 
.  ^  We  conclude  by  observing,  that  the  Irish  annalists 

Phoenician  ^^^  unifomi  in  relating  the  extreme  caution  and  con- 

cuf  torn  of        ,       ,  .... 

prftierting   stitutional  Severity  and  precision  with  which  their  his- 
«oids.        torical  records  were  constructed,  entered,  and  pre- 
served both  in  ethnic  and  christian  Ireland ;  an  insti- 
tution unknown  to  any  other  nation  of  Europe,  which 
descended  not  from  the  same  stock,  and  which  Ireland 
has  ever  deemed  the  most  precious  monument  of  her 
glory  and  antiquity  *.   To  give  full  effect  to  this  obser- 
vation, it  remains  to  show  from  external  authority,  that 
this  institution  was  exclusively  in  use  in  that  nation, 
from  which  the  Irish  draw  their  origin,  government, 
and  laws.    Joseph,  the  Jew,  in  his  book  against  Apian, 
the  Greek  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  after  having 
exposed  to  contempt  the  Greek's  pretensions  to  any 
ancient,  chronological,  or  historical  knowledge,  says, 
*'  for  though  it  be  acknowledged,  that  they  received 
their  first  letters  from  the  Phoenician  Cadmus,  yet, 
from  want  of  public  registers,  they  are  unable  to  pro- 

«  O'Hal.  p.  62. 
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diuce  any  testimonies  of  this,  or  indeed  of  any  other 
point  of  high  antiquity,  which  might  be  depended 
upon.  But  not  so  with  the  Phoenicians,  the  Chal< 
deans,  and  with  us  (the  Jews),  who  hzvefrom  remote 
antiquity^  by  means  qfregistersj  and  the  care  of  persons 
particularly  appointed  to  this  office^  preserved  out 
histories  beyond  all  other  nations^** 
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BOOK  I. 

COMPRISING  THE  PERIOD  OF  TIME  FROM  THE  IK- 
VASION  UNDER  HENRY  PLANTAGENET,  TO  THE 
REFORMATION  OF  RELIGION  UNDER  HENRY  VIII. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Reign  of  King  Henii)  It. 

Ihe  first  book  comprises  a  period  of  nearly  400    J 154. 
years.     It  demands  peculiar  attention^  inasmuch  as  it  For  four  ' 
was  a  long  test  of  the  mytual  disposition  and  relative  "nghmd 
conduct  of  the  two  nations  of  England  and  Ireland  to  ©? thV»M 
each  other,  whilst  both  professed  the  ^ame  religion.  '^'»®"* 
It  is  the  more  necessary  not  to  lose  sight  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, by  how  much  Ireland,  in  later  days,  has 
suffered  on  the  score,  under  the  pretext,  or  by  the  abuse 
of  religious  prejudice.     No  prepossessions  on  cither 
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1155.     side  can  be  so  ungovernable,  as  to  preclude  the  most 
^■"""'^    '   poignant  grief,  that  the  sacred  cause  of  religion  should 
have  ever  been  perverted  to  ends  so  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  its  benign  institution.    Whatever  jealousy,  diffi- 
dence, or  oppression  then  shall  be  found  to  have 
existed  during  these  four  centuries^  will  be  naturally 
placed  to  the  account  of  national,  not  religious  anti- 
pathy. 
PopcAdrim      The  latter  part  of  the  Irish  history  immediately  pre- 
king  Heniy  ceding  the  close  of  the  Mlesian  dynasty,  presents  a 
continued  scene  of  intestine  dissention,  turbulence,  and 
faction.    But  it  would  exceed  the  scope  of  this  history 
to  trace  the  causes  which  led  to  the  weakening,  and  ul- 
timately brought  about  the  dissolution  of  the  Irish  moi 
,  narchy.    No  historian,  either  Irish  or  British,  gives  any 
account  of  the  public  or  secret  manoeuvres  of  the  kingsr 
of  England  to  acquire  the  dominion  of  Ireland.   About 
this  time  *  William    of  Malmesbury   said,    as  did 
afterwards  Sir  James  Ware,  that  our  Henry  the  First 
had  Mortough  and  his  successors  so  much  at  his  devo« 
tion,  that  they  would  not  write  or  do  any  thing  with- 
out his  approbation.     It  appears  however  that  Henry 
IL  must  have  bent  his  mind  most  determinately  to  the 
acquisition  of  Ireland  from  his  accession  to  the  throne 

*  Mortough  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Roger  0*Coq« 
nor.  William  of  Malmesbury  was  a  veiy  accurate  and  indus- 
trious investigator  of  antiquity,  and  (barring  the  propensity  of 
his  time  to  rehearse  miracles)  a  faithful  annalist )  he  was  a  Cluniac 
monk  of  the  abbey  of  Malmesbury^  and  died  in  1 142>  in  the 
trouble<l  days  of  king  Steven.  He  was  consequently  cotemporar  j 
with  Henry  I.  who  died  A.  D.  1135. 
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of  England.  He  is,  indeed,  said  to  have  often  se-  1155^ 
riously  meditated  the  conquest  of  that  country;  he 
had  even,  in  1155,  summoned  a  council  ai  Win- 
chester to  consult  upon  the  expediency  of  such  a  mea- 
sure *.  He  was  crowned  in  the  twenty-second  year 
of  his  age,  by  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
on  the  1 9th  of  December,  1 154.  As  this  young,  en- 
terprizing,  and  ambitious  prince  thought  proper  to 
rest  his  right  and  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
upon  a  papal  bull  or  donation,  it  is  necessary  to 
notice,  that  on  the  6th  of  December  in  the  very 
same  year,  1 1 54,  Nicholas  Breakspear,  an  English^ 
man  of  low  parentage,  then  cardinal  bishop  of  AU 
bano,  was  elected  to  the  papacy ;  and  he  filled  the 
pontifical  chair,  under  the  name  of  Adrian  the  IVih, 
four  years,  eight  months,  and  twenty-nine  days.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  few  or  none  of  his  bulls  are  dated  ac- 
cording to  the  year  of  his  pontificate:  a  circumstance 
entirely  unprecedented.  Our  English  historians  have 
represented  Henry's  application  to  the  Pope,  and 
Adrian's  conduct  in  consequence  of  it  in  a  manner 
widely  different  from  the  Irish.  They  inform  us,  that 
Henry,  having  been  invited  by  the  inhabitants  of  Irei^, 
land  to  take  possession  of  that  kingdom,  acquainted 
the  Pope  with  his  design  of  invading  it,  in  order  to 
extend  the  bounds  of  the  church,  to  instruct  that  ig-r 
norant  and  unpolished  people  in  the  truth  of  the 
christian  religion,  to  extirpate  vice  and  plant  virtue  in 
its  room ;  and  to  facilitate  that  undertaking,  he  begged 


*  Int.  to  19  R.  C.  Hoare'i  Tour,  xxxii. 
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1155.     the  advice  and  favor  of  the  apostolic  see,  promisitag 
'^"'^^    the  yearly  pension  of  a  penny  to  St,  Peter  from  every 
house  in  the  island.     The  pope  commended  so  pious 
and  laudable  a  design^  assuring  him,  that  not  only  Ire- 
land, but  all  the  islands^  that  had  received  the  christiau 
faithj  undoubtedly  belonged  to  St.  Peter  and  the  holy 
Roman  church,  as  the  King  himself  well  knew;  and 
that  he  therefore  granted   him  his  petition,  and  ap- 
proved his  design  of  invading  Ireland  for  the  above 
purposes, ,  and  making  himself  master  of  that  island* 
upon  condition  of  causing  a  penny  a  house  to  be  yearly 
.paid  to  St,  Peter, -and  his  preserving  entire  the  rights 
of  the  church  * . 
Gr»tigTiod      The  year  of  Christ  II 52  is  the  epoch,  at  which  ajl 
ii^a.        our  writers,  from  archbishop  Usher  down  to  Dr* 
Leland,  fix  the  full  and  unequivocal  submission  of  the 
Irish  church  to  the  see  of  Rome  f.     Usher  has  la- 
boured to  prove  a  difference  in  the  Irish  church  from 

*  Cod.  Vatican  apud  Bar  ad  an.  11 59.  tqm  x.  Concil.  Ra- 
dulph.  dr.  Dicet.  in  Imagin.  Hist.  p.  52Q,  MaUb.  Paris  ad  ann. 
1159.     Geiald.  Cambrens.  L.  ii.  c.  x.  &c. 

t  Dr.  Leland  says,  p.  7  •  Thus  was  the  correspondence  opcrrtd 
.  wilh  the  church  of  lre!and,  and  the  preeminence  of  Rome  formally 
acknowledged.  From  the  unaccountable  and  perhaps  unjustifiable 
purport  of  this  bull,  breve,  or  1.  tier  of  Adrian,  by  which  he  gave 
Ireland  to  Llenry  the  Second,  some  catholic  writers  have  conceived 
it  impossi'^le,  that  it  should  have  really  issued  fibm  the  holy  sec. 
Father  Alford,  an  English  Jesuit,  strongly  denied  its  authenticity 
(Bow.  Hibt.  of  Popes,  vol.  vi.  p.  108)  j  and  Abbe  Geoghrgan 
most  strenuously  labors  to  prove  it  a  forgery  from  a  variety  of 
reasons,  which  he  works  up  into  a  dissertation  upon  the  subject. 
Oi.e  of  the  chief  grounds  of  his  assertion  is  the  profligate  character 
pf  Henry,  whicb  rendered  him  unfit  for  an  apostle.  He  contends, 
tha^  the  pope  was  misinformed  as  to  the  state  and  cultivation  of 
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the  church  of  Romebefore  this  period,  in  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  communion;  yet  h^  and  all  other 
writers  admit,  that  at  the  synod  at  Kells,  where  t  here 
wer6  three  thousand  of  the  clergy  with  several  prin- 
ces and  nobles  convened,  to  express  their  entire  union 
and  communion  in  all  things  with  the  see  of  Romes 
the  four  archbishops  of  Armagh,  Dublin,  Casheb 
and  Tuam  formally  received  the  pall  from  cardinal 
Paperon.  He  was  admitted  into  Ireland  with  a  legan- 
tine  commission  for  this  special  purpose;  and  thence- 
forth the  Irish  prelates  submitted  to  and  recognized 
the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

It  appears  incredible,  that  so  very  soon  after  this  ^luf^ 
solemn  treaty  with,  and  unequivocal  submission  of  ^*«^?'*«**''» 
the  Irish  clergy  in  all  matters  of  discipline  to  the  see  tionofit, 
of  Rome,  this  singular  bull  or  donation  of  Adrian 
should  have  issued  to  a  christian  prince.    For  the 
purpose  of  this  history,  the  specific  date  of  Adrian's 
bull  is  not  material.     It  must  have  been  written  be- 
tween 11 54  when  he  was  elected,  and  1159  when  he 


rdigion  in  Ireland  5  he  deiue«  his  holines8*s  assumption  of  a  right 
to  dispose  of  all  islands^  that  ever  had  received  the  light  of  christian 
faith  'j  and  concludes,  that  it  was  a  forgery  from  its  not  having 
been  published  till  the  year  1171»  although  it  bear  date  in 
December  1 154.  (Vide  Geog.  Hisl.  vol.  t.  p.  438  io  462.)  The 
Abbe  also  draws  another  reason  in  support  of  his  favorite  thesit 
from  its  appearance  in  Barouius  without  a  date.  But,  assuredly, 
an  author  of  Baronius's  credit  and  respectability,  possessing  the 
readiest  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  never  will  be  suspected 
of  having  published  a  forgery  as  an  authentic  act  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff.  •  • 

1,4 
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1155.  died  *•  But  the  confirmation  of  this  bull  by  bis  sue* 
^''^^  cessor  Alexander  III.  is  still  more  astonishing ;  for  in 
this  latter  the  Iri^b  are  most  contumeliously  men* 
tbned  as  barbarians,  and  christians  only  in  name. 
A^y  Irish  historians,  tender  of  the  honor  of  the  see 
of  Rome,  have  attempted  to  represent  them  as  spu- 
lious.  But  Henry's  having  published  them  during 
the  life  of  Alexander,  and  complaints  of  them  having 
been  made  by  the  Irish  clergy  to  his  legate  Vivian, 
imd  their  having  been  printed  by  Baronius,  leave 
00  doubt,  but  that  they  are  genuine. 
Abate  of  Imagination  can  scarcely  invent  a  pretext  for  the 
power  of  bishop  of  Rome's  exceeding  the  line  of  his  spiritual 
power^  by  the  formal  assumption  of  temporal  author 
nty  over  independent  states.  Such  acts  of  usurj>e4 
extraneous  power  have  however  been  most  unwar* 
rantably  exercised  by  Roman  pontiflfs^  an^  most  un« 
Kcountably  submitted  to  by  temporal  soverdgns. 
Adrian  IV.  was  an  Englishman^  and  therefore  the  more 
blameable  for  prostituting  the  spiritual  supremacy  to 
the  wicked  purpose  of  forwarding  the  ambition  and 
mijust  policy  of  his  own  sovereign.  The  Irish  na-* 
tion,  though  faithful  to  the  spiritual  primacy  of 
their  chief  bishop,  drew  the  proper  line  between 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  by  resisting  this 
futile  donation  of  their  kingdom  to  a  foreigner. 
Nothing  can  more  strongly  paint  the  abusive  profa-* 
nation  of  religion,  than  Henry's  attempt  to  varnish 

*  This  bull  of  Adrian^  and  the  confirmation  of  it  by  his  sue* 
cessor  Alexander  III.  are  given  at  length  in  the  appendix  to  laj 
Qistarical  Keyiew,  No.  |. 
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ivith  spiritual  sanction  his  infamous  support  of  an  1155. 
adulterous  tyrant,  and  the  iniquitous  eflforts  of  his  own  ^^■^'^^^ 
ambition  and  usurpation. 

This  conduct  of  Henry  cannot  be  impartially  stated  pennod'* 
without  previously  describing  the  character  of  Diar^  with  the 
miud  Mac  Murchad,  or  Dermod  Mac  Morough,  king  Pncfoe. 
of  Leinster,  whose  cause  he  pretended  to  espouse,  but 
which  he  rendered  ancillary  to  his  ambitious  views  of 
acquiring  possession  of  that  country.  Accprding  to 
the  Irish  annals  of  these  latter  times  *^  in  the 
reign  of  Roderick  O*  Connor,  the  last  king  of  Ire* 
land,  Teigheman  O'Rourke^  king  of  Briefne,  had 
married  a  lady  of  lascivious  disposition,  who  re* 
nouncing  all  the  fidelity  and  esteem  due  to  her  hus* 
band,  had  resolved  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of 
quitting  him.  The  name  of  this  lady  was  Dearbhfor- 
guill,  the  daughter  of  Mortough  MacFloinn,  king 
of  Meath,  (and  not  the  wife  of  that  prince,  as 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  fdsely  asserts).  In  order  to 
accompdish  her  designs,  she  sent  a  private  mes« 
sage  to  Diarmuid  Mac  Morough,  with  whom  she 
was  in  love,  and  entreated  him  to  rescue  her 
from  the  embraces  of  a  husband  she  hated,  and 
use  any  methods,  either  of  stratagem  or  force,  to 
carry  her  away:  and  to  fevor  her  escape,  the  mes- 
senger was  to  acquaint  the  king  of  Leinster,  that  he 
might  safely  remove  to  Conatch,  and  continue  there 
till  her  husband  shoidd  set  out  upon  his  pilgrimage  to 
St*  fatricVs  Purgatory,  which  he  proposed  to  un?* 

•  3  Keat,  p.  id. 
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nfia.  dertake  in  a  short  time ;  so  that,  if  he  profited  of 
this  opportunity,  he  might  easily  convey  her  to  Lein- 
ster,  where  they  might  both  gratify  with  security  those 
desires  which  her  forced  marriage  with  the  King  of 
Briefne  Iiad  prevented  her  from  indulging. 

Diarmuid  received  this  message  with  all  the  joy  of 
a  transported  lover,  and  immediately  prepared  to 
accomplish  an  amour  which,  by  some  untoward  ac- 
cidents, had  been  hitherto  crossed  and  disappointed. 
He  ordered  a  party  of  horse  t  o  attend  him ;  and  ar- 
riving at  the  appointed  place,  found  the  lady  ready  to 
receive  him.  He  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  mount- 
ed her  on  horseback  behind  one  of  his  superior  ofli- 
cers,  who  soon  reached  his  palace  in  Leinster.  The 
lady  affected  not  to  be  concerned  in  this  design  j 
for,  when  she  was  seized,  to  throw  a  deeper  colour 
over  her  escape,  she  cried  out  for  help.  The  king 
of  Briefne  was  at  that  time  upon  his  pilgrimage  ;  but 
on  his  return  understanding  that  his  wife  had  been 
carried  off  by  force  by  the  king  of  Leinster,  (the 
lady,  by  her  outcries,  had  deceived  her  attendants,) 
he  instantly  mcdiiatcd  revenge,  and  applied  to  Rode- 
rick,  king  of  Ireland,  for  assistance ;  he  likewise  in^ 
sligated  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  his  own  country  to 
undertake  his  quarrel,  and  to  chastise  the  ravisher  for 
an  outrage  which  so  sensibly  affected  his  honor,  and 
that  of  his  wife  and  family, 
Dr^fripton  It  has  bccu  heretofore  observed,  that  the  courtly 
prelate  Cambrensis  had  endeavoured,  as  he  was  com- 
missioned, to  render  his  history  palatable  to  the  court 
of  Henry..    It  \sas  consequently  a  part  of  his  function 
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to  display,  in  the  most  flattering  garb,  i\iis  protegS  of  1168. 
his  monarch.  His  ingenuity  (for  the  age  he  wrote  in 
he  had  an  uncommon  share)  suggested  nothing  more 
plausible,  than  a  charge  of  equal  forwardness  in  the 
lady  and  the  gallant.  Rapta  nimirum  fuity  quia  et 
rapt  voluit  *.  As,  however,  Cambrensis  was  not  only 
a  cotemporary,  but  a  personal  acquaintance  of  this 
boisterous  Irish  chieftain,  whose  cause  king  Henry 
aflfected  to  espouse,  his  description  of  him  will  create 
an  interesting  curiosity  in  most,  though  it  should  not 
command  implicit  belief  from  all  t*  **  Dermod  Mac 
Morough  was  a  tall  man  of  stature^  and  of  a  large  and 
great  bodie;  a  valiant  and  a  bold  warrior  in  his  na-' 
tion ;  and  by  reason  of  his  continuall  halowing  and 
crying,  his  voice  was  hoarse  ;  he  rather  chose  and  de- 
sired to  be  feared  than  to  be  loved  ;  a  great  oppressor 
of  his  nobilitie,  but  a  great  advancer  of  the  poor  and 
weake.  To  his  own  people  he  was  rough  and 
grievous,  and  hatefuU  unto  strangers ;  he  would  be 
against  all  men,  and  all  men  against  him." 

Besides  this  outrage  to  the  king  of  Briefiie,  the  op- 
pression of  Dermod  Mac  Morough  stirred  up  theresent- 
ment  of  Roderick  O'Connor,  king  of  Ireland,  who  in- 
vaded the  province  of  Leinster :  and  so  unpopular  had 

*  The  Irish  nation  was  not  at  this  time  so  inured  to  the  fre- 
quency, as  to  make  light  of  conjugal  infidelity.  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  Milesian  dynasty,  in  the  hereditary  line,  was  one  of 
their  fundamental  institutions ;  and  by  a  law  of  their  wise  and  fa- 
vorite legislator^  Ollam  Fodhla,  the  ofiering  violence  to  a  woman 
was  made  punbhable  with  deaths  and  out  of  the  monarch's  power 
to  pardon. 

f  Camb.  Hib.  Expugn.  p.  764. 
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ii(J8.  its  sovereign  made  himself  by  his  manifold  acts  of  ty- 
ranny, that  his  vassals  deserted  him  in  the  hour  of 
his  distress,  and  took  that  opportunity  of  avenging  the 
grievances  which  they  had  for  a  long  time  been  forced 
to  dissemble.  Fortune  favored  with  success  the 
arms  of  Roderick,  and  Dermod  was  obliged  to  fly 
from  Leinster  and  seek  refuge  in  England,  where  he 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  king  Henry  the  Second, 
craving  his  protection,  and  swearing  to  him  allegiance. 
The  English  monarch  had  for  a  long  time  viewed  with 
resentment  the  conduct  of  the  Irish,  who,  united  with 
the  Ostmen,  or  Danes,  had  committed  many  and 
grievous  depredations  against  his  subjects  in  Wales ;  but 
being  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  foreign  war  against 
Louis,  king  of  France,  he  could  not  support  the  cause 
of  Dermod  by  force  of  arms,  but  caused  the  following 
edict  to  be  issued  in  his  favour : — "  Henry,  king  of 
England,  &c.  &c.  ujito  all  his  subjects,  &c.  &c. 
sendeth  greeting :  whensoever  these  our  letters  shall 
come  unto  you,  know  ye,  that  we  have  received  Der- 
mod, king  of  Leinster,  unto  our  protection,  grace,  and 
fevor ;  wherefore,  whosoever  within  our  jurisdiction 
will  aid  and  helpe  him,  our  trustie  subject,  for  the  re- 
coverie  of  his  land,  let  him  be  assured  of  our  fevor  and 
licence  in  that  behalfe." 

Dermod  was  very  honorably  received  by  the 
king ;  yet  feeling  more  encouraged  with  the  hopes  of 
future  success,  than  of  immediate  relief,  proceeded 
on  his  journey  to  Bristol,  where  he  hoped,  from  the 
intercourse  between  that  city  and  Ireland,  to  receive 
^ome  news  from  his  own  country.    He  there  caused 
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the  royal  letters  to  be  publicly  read,  and  offered  libe-  ii(58i 
ral  rewards  both  in  money  and  land  to  those  who  ^^^ 
would  assist  him  in  the  recovery  of  his  territories.  At 
length  Richard,  son  of  Gilbert  de  Claire^  earl  of  Stri- 
gul  and  Chepstow,  came  to  Bristol,  conversed  with 
him  on  the  subject,  and  acceding  to  his  proposals, 
engaged  to  go  over  into  Ireland  the  ensuing  spring, 
upon  condition,  that  Dermod  should  give  him  in  mar- 
riage his  only  daughter  Eva,  and  settle  upon  him  the 
succession  of  his  whole  inheritance  and  property  in 
Ireland. 

These  ^preliminaries  being  settled  to  the  satisfaction 
of  each  party,  Dermod,  sinxious  to  behold  again  his 
native  land,  even  at  a  distance,  repaired  to  St.  Da- 
vid's; where,  according  to  the  words  of  Giraldus, 
who  was  bishop  of  that  see,  ^'  languishing  and  lying 
for  a  passage,  he  comforted  himself  as  well  as  he 
might ;  some  time  drawing,  and,  as  it  were,  breathing 
the  air  of  his  country,  which  he  seemed  to  breathe 
and  smell;  sometimes  viewing  and  beholding  his 
country,  which  in  a  fair  day  a  man  may  ken  and 
descry/' 

The  spirit  of  adventure,  backed  by  the  encourage-  D^mod  «• 
ment  of  Henry  (who  intended  to  avail  himself  of  the  land  and  %% 

^  ,  '      successfully 

successes  of  these  adventurers  to  acquire  a  permanent  supporteo. 
footing  in  Ireland),  induced  Strongbow  and  his  co-ad- 
venturers to  prepare  a  respectable  force  for  supporting 
the  efforts  of  Dermod  to  regain  possession  of  that 
territory,  out  of  which  they  were  to  reap  so  luxuriant 
a  harvest.  Dermod,  in  the  meanwhile,', went  over  in 
disguise,  and  qjent  the  winter  in  the  mi^nastery  at 
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1168*  Ferns*,  which  he  had  founded;  there  he  busici 
himself  in  preparations  for  the  intended  invasion,  an< 
waited  the  return  of  the  spring,  when  the  promisei 
succours  were  to  be  sent  out  from  England^ 
PtrsonaUt-  This  prince,  notwithstanding  his  tyranny  and  flagi 
»nd  arts  of  tious  conduct  rendered  him  odious  to  the  more  respec 
table  and  thinking  part  of  his  subjects,  yet  beini 
of  a  comely  and  robust  stature,  of  athletic  powen 
and  boisterous  intrepidity,  was  miich  favored  by  th 
lower  classes,  by  which  such  personal  accomplishment 
are  highly  prized.  Such  persons  he  was  anxiousl 
careful  to  flatter,  faVor,  and  protect.  His  ambitio] 
also  prompted  him  to  secure  the  favor  and  countenanc 
of  the  clergy,  (under  whose  guidance  he  considere 
the  lower  order  of  the  people  constantly  to  move,)  b 
bounties,  largesses,  and  foundations,  which  he  sub 
stituted  for  those  acts  of  benevolence  and  virtue,  M^ihicl 
ought  alone  to  have  ingratiated  him  with  this  select  01 
der.  These  were  the  instruments  upon  which  he  rest 
ed  his  ambition ;  nor  did  they  altogether  liiil  him. 
Success  of  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1 770,  Robert  Fitxste 
and  death  phcns  landed  m  the  Ban,  near  Wexford,  and  th 
'  successes  of  the  English  were  so  rapid,  that  Dermo( 
began  seriously  to  form  plans  upon  the  Irish  mc 
narchy,  which  he  confided  he  should  soon  secur 
with  the  assistance  of  his  English  allies.  Barbarou 
cruelties  disgraced  both  parties.  The  English  most  in 
humanly  put  to  death  many  of  the  Irish  prisoners 

*  Where,  according  to  Cambrensis,  he  spent  the  winter  parll 
incognito :  dUsimulatd  paulisper  principis  mojcstate,  satis  singi 
!ari!er  hyemavit^ 
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ind  Roderick,  the  monarch,  cut  off  the  head  of  Der-  i^7i. 
mod's  son,  whom  he  had  received  as  a  pledge  for  the 
observance  of  a  former  contract  entered  into  be- 
tween hii^  and  Dermod.  Dermod  MacMorough 
died  at  Femes,  in  the  month  of  May,  1 1 7 1  *• 
Strongbow,  however,  and  his  adventurous  associates, 
continued  so  successful  in  Ireland,  as  to  awaken  the 
jealousies  and  suspicions  of  Henry,  who  was  then  in 
Aquitain,  much  grieved  and  soured  at  the  unpleasant 
prospect  of  his  own  affairs,  particularly  at  the  threats 
of  ex-communication  from  the  pope,  and  the  resent-  " 
ment  of  the  king  of  France  for  the  barbarous  murder 
of  Thomas  a  Becker.  This  atrocious  act  had  excited 
an  universal  indignation  all  over  the  Continent.  He 
strictly  inhibited  any  communication  whatever  with 
Ireland,  and  enjoined  all  his  subjects  commorant 
there,  upon  their  allegiance,  to  return  to  England,  on 
pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  their  lands  and  perpetual  ba- 
nishment.  Strongbow  thus  disappointed  in  his 
views  upon  Ireland,  for  he  had  now  married  Dermod's 
daughter,  upon  consultation  with  his  friends,  dis- 
patched Raymond  Le  Gross  with  .  the  following  let- 
ter to  Henry  his  sovereign. 

"  Most  puissant  Prince,  and  my  dread  Sovereign,      snSTg^ 
**  I  came  into  the  land  with  your  Majesty ^s  leave  *®"^'"J'' 
and  favor,  (as  far  as  I  remember,)  to  aid  your  ser- 

*  The  Irish  historians  say,  that  he  died  by  a  dreadful  visits* 
tion  of  God,  as  an  exemplary  panishm«Dt  for  his  crimes,  hit 
body  becoming  suddenly  covered  with  fetid  sores>  and  labouring 
under  tiie  morbus  pedicularis:  he  died  in  the  greatest  misery^ 
wiU)oot  friends^  pity^  or  spiritnal  comfort    2  OHal  p.  3^4. 
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1172.    vant  Mac  Monough:  What  I    won,    was  with  thi 
sword  J  what  is  given  me,  I  give  you. 

'*  I  am^yours,  life  and  living.** 

Henry  received  Raymond  with  every  mark  of  in* 
dignation,  who  returned  to  Ireland  without  any  an« 
swer.  He  appears  to  have  extricated  himself  very 
artfully  from  his  embarrassing  situation  with  the 
pope.  By  a  solemn  disclaimer  of  having  wished  or 
occasioned  the  murder  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  by  pre-engaging  to  secure  to  his  holiness 
all  the  advantages  from  Ireland,  resulting  from 
Adrian's  donation,  he  so  won  upon  Pope  Alexander 
III.  as  to  procure  in  the  next  year  the  confirmation  of 
that  bull.  This  politic  prince  did  not  vainly  foresee^ 
that  the  Irish  would  more  likely  be  brought  under  his 
subjection  by  means  of  spiritual,  than  temporal  power. 
stronJbS'w  The  time  allowed  by  Henry's  proclamation  had 
leconcUcd.  gjapged :  Strongbow  and  his  adherents  were  pro- 
scribed in  Britain:  their  avarice  and  cruelty  had 
rendered  them  detested  in  Ireland.  Roderick  once 
more  appea-ed  in  arms  at  the  head  of  a  large  army 
before  Dublin.  The  desperate  situation  of  Strong- 
bow  drove  him  to  such  resolution,  that  he  gained  a 
most  unexpected  advantage  of  his  enemy,  whom  he 
discomfited  and  dispersed.  Thus  Strongbow  having 
acquired  a  settlement  in  that  country,  forced  Henry 
to  renew  an  appearance  of  confidence  in  him>  in  order 
to  forward  his  o^n  designs. 
RecOTciiit-      rpj^^  kingdom  froA  this  unexpected  turn  bf  events, 

Sro^bow  ^^^  ^^^^  "^^^^  broken  into  factions.     The  irresolute 
Roderick  lost  the  confidence  of  lus  nation;    and 
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possessing  all  the  haughtiness  of  an  Irish  monarch,  he  i^?^. 
failed  in  that  determined  spirit,  which  was  necessary 
to  support  it.  Henry,  whilst  on  the  continent,  heard 
with  amazement  the  new  change  in  Strongbow^s  af- 
fairs ;  he  repaired  to  Britain^  and  made  great  prepa- 
rations for  invading  Ireland/  He  sent  over  for  Strong- 
bow,  received  him  graciously,  restored  him  to  his  es- 
tates in  England  and  Normandy,  and  declared  him 
Steward  of  Ireland.  Thus  reciprocal  interests  with- 
out love  or  sincerity  brought  about  a  coalition  be- 
tween Henry  and  Strongbow,  By  treaty,  Henry  was 
to  be  put  in  possession  of  Dublin,  Waterford ,  and  all 
the  maritime  towns,  wlaich  Strongbow  held,  who 
was  guaranteed  in  the  peaceable  tenure  of  the  rest  of 
his  territories. 

Whilst  Henry  was  prepSiring  for  his  Irish  ex-  Henry  pr«* 
pedition,  no  attempts  were  made  by  Roderick  to  tadc  ire- 
oppose  his  landing,  or  to  retake  any  ot  the  cities,  so  ion. 
necessary  for  the  security  of  his  fleet  and  army,  ex- 
cept one  unsuccessful  attack  made  by  O'Rourk  on 
the  city  of  Dublin.  Not  one  vigorous  measure  was 
attempted  by  those,  from  whom  the  nation  might  have 
hoped  for  protection.  All  appeared  to  have  betrayed 
its  cause.  The  two  Munsters,  after  having  renounced 
the  authority  of  Roderick,  entered  into  treaty  with 
Strongbow.  Events  seem  to  justify  the  presumption^ 
that  several  of  the  native  princes,  from  jealousy  or 
dislike  to  Roderick,  had  privately  encouraged  the  inva- 
sion of  Henry,  as  Mac  Carthey  and  O'Bryen  were 
precipitate  in  rendering  homage  to  him  immediate!; 
after  his  landing. 

VQJL.   I.  M 
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}^^!^        Henry  with  a  fleet  of  some  hundred  ships  weighed 


Henry  ar-  anchoF  from  Milford  Haven,  and  after  a  short  pas- 
lanci,  when  sage,,  entered  the  harbour  of  Waterford  October  the 
18th,    1172.     His  force  consisted  of  four  hundred 


native 
princes  sur 


lender  to  '  knights,  and  four  thousand  men  at  arms.  On  his 
landing,  Strongbow  kneeling  presented  him  the 
keys  of  that  city,  and  putting  his  hands  closed  into 
those  of  Henry,  did  him  homage  for  his  kingdom  of 
Leinster.  The  very  next  day  Dermod  Mac  Carthy 
presented  him  the  keys  of  his  capital  city  of  Cork, 
and  rendered  him  homage  as  monarch  of  Ireland. 
After  a  few  days  repose,  Henry  marched  his  army  to 
Lismore,  where  he  rested  two  days ;  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Cashell,  at  which  city  he  was  waited  upon 
by  Donald  O'Bryen,  Prince  of  Thomond,  who  ten- 
dered  to  him  the  keys  of  his  capital  of  Limerick, 
and  did. him  homage  as  to  his  sovereign;  and  his 
example  was  soon  after  followed  by  Fitz  Patrick, 
Prince  of  Ossory,  O'Felan,  chief  of  the  Deasies,  and 
other  Princes. 

Synod  of        When  Henry  arrived  at  Cashell,  he  immediately 

Cashell.  11.  . 

summoned  a  synod,  which  was  splendid  and  numerous. 
Besides  the  legate,  there  appeared  the  archbishops  of 
Munster,  Leinster,  and  Connaught  with  their  suffra- 
gans ;  many  mitred  abbots  and  several  of  the  inferior 
clergy.  There,  for  the  first  time,  he  produced  in  pub- 
lie  the  bull  of  Adrian  IV.  though  he  must  have  had  it 
by  him  about  seventeen  years,  and  its  confirmation  by 
his  successor  Alexander  IIL  Henry  very  successfully 
worked  upon  this  synod,   by  pressing  on  the  clergy 
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the  po\iferfiil  sway,  which  the  Roman  pontlflf  at  Ji7a. 
that  time  possessed  over  the  politics  of  all  christian 
princes.  And  it  is  evident,  that  through  their  influ- 
ence, the  whole  nation  was  induced  to  submit  to 
Henry  with  a  facility,  which  no  other  means  would 
have  secured  to  the  invader. 

How  much  this  interference  of  the  see  of  Rome  FccUngs  of 
restrained  the  hands  of  the  Irish,  not  only  upon  this,  the  papal 

W    11 

but  upon  other  occasions,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  remarkable  words  in  a  memorial  from 
O'Nial,  king  of  Ulster,  presented  in  1330  to  John 
the  twenty-second  bishop  of  Rome,  in  the  name  of 
the  Irish  nation.  *^  During  the  course  of  so  many 
ages,  ( 3000  years )  our  sovereigns  preserved  the  in- 
dependency of  their  country  j  attacked  more  than 
once  by  foreign  powers,  they  wanted  neither  force 
nor  courage  to  repel  the  bold  invaders;  but  that, 
which  they  dared  to  do  against  force,  they  could  not 
against  the  simple  decree  of  one  of  your  predecessors, 
Adrian,  &c.*** 

The  acts  of  this  council  are  only  recorded  by  Cam-  Spcdouitr-' 

'  '  tides  of  th» 

brensis,    who   tells  us,  that  after  accepting  of  the  tynodof 
bulls,  they  proceeded  to  the  reformations  so  much 
wanted,  "  which  were  to   make  the  Irish  christians 

• 

in  effect  as  well  as  in  name,  and  which  were  to  bring 
back  their  church  from  disorder  and  anarchy  to  regu- 

*  Scot.  Chron.  vol.  iii.  p.  g08,  &c  This  remonstrance, 
which  is  curious  and  interesting,  is  given  at  length  in  the  App. 
to  mj  Historical  Beview^  No,  IV. 
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}2I\    lar  discipline."     This  reform  is  reduced  to  eight  arrf- 
cles ;  the  first  enjoins,  that  the  people  should  not 
marry  with  their  close  kindred.     2.  That  children 
should  be  catechised  outside  of  the  church  door,  and 
infants  baptized  at  the  font.     S.  That  the  laity  should 
pay  tithes.     4.  That  the  possessions  of  the  church 
should  be  free  from  temporal  exactions.    5.  That  the 
clergy  should  be  exempt  from  eric,  or  retribution,  on  ac- 
count of  murder,  or  other  crimes  committed  by  their 
relations.     6.  Directs  the  manner  of   disposing  by 
will  of  the  eflEects  of .  a  dying  man.     7.  Enj<xns  bu- 
rial  to  the  dead.     And  the   8th,   that  divine  service 
should  be  for  the  future  performed  in  Ireland,  ia 
every  particular  according  to  the  English  church: 
*'  For  it  is  meet  and  just,'*  says  Cambrensis,  "  that  as 
Ireland  hath  by  providence  received  a  lord  and  king 
from  England,  so  she  may  receive  from  the  same  a 
better  form  of  living.    For  to  bis  royal  grandeur  are 
both  the  church  and  realm  of  Ireland  indebted  for 
whatever  they  have  hitherto  obtained,  either  of  the 
benefit  of  peace,   or  the  increase  of  religion;  since 
before  his  coming  into  Ireland,  evils  of  various  kinds 
had  from  old  times  gradually   overspread  the  land, 
which  by  his  power  and  goodness  are  now  aboEshed.'* 
Such  were  the  specious  and  imposing  articles,  with 
which  Henry  endeavoured  to  gain  the  clergy,  and 
through  them  to  induce  the  nation  to  acquiesce  in  his^ 
assumption  of  the  dominion  of  Ireland.     It  is  noto- 
rious, that  each  of  these  articles  was,  at  this  peri6d 
more  strictly  observed  in  Ireland,  than  in  Brit^. 
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Henry  by  the  public  submissions  of  the  princes  of    l^^\ 
Munster,  Leinster,  Ossory,  and  the  Deasies  through  ^^^^^, 

the  Efiglnlt 

the  influence  of  the  l^ish  clergy,  became  sovereign  mifeimcL 
of  Leath  Mogha:  still  Roderick,  and  the  province 
of  Ulster,  made  no  kind  of  advances  towards  an  union 
with  bim«  It  is  asserted  by  the  Bridsh,  and  denied  by 
the  Irish  historians,  that  a  peace  was  now  concluded^ 
and  that  Roderick  did  Henry  homage  by  proxy,  swore 
allegiance,  and  put  hostages  into  his  hands.  There 
appears  no  authentic  account  of  any  great  attempt 
made  during  the  next  two  or  three  years,  either  for 
or  against  Henry.  Though  commanding  a  powerful 
force,  and  supported  by  Munster  andXeinster,  Henry 
made  no  hostile  attempts  wbatevi^r  to  extend  his, 
power  over  the  other  provinces  of  Ireland !  Cambren- 
sis  and  other  British  writers,  who  follow  him,  say» 
that  with  their  submission,  the  Irish  surrendered  their 
laws  and  customs,  and  agreed  to  be  governed  by 
those  of  England.  This  is  denied  by  the  Irish,  who 
assert,  that  the  Engli^  laws  were  neither  receiv« 
ed  nor  practised  out  of  the  English  pale,  till  the 
rdgn  of  James  I. ;  and  their  assertion  is  strongly  con- 
firmed by  Baron  Finglass,  who  as  late  as  the  days  of 
Henry  VIII.  confesses*,  '*  That  the  English  st2^tes, 
passed  in  Ireland,  are  not  observed  eight  days  after 
passing  them ;  whereas  those  laws  and  statutes  made 
by  the  Irish  pn  their  failk,  they  keep  firm  and  stable, 
without  breaking  through  them  for  any  favour  or  re* 
ward,'' 

*  Srev.  of  Ireland* 

« 
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J  J  75.        Certjun  it  is,  that  Henry  introduced  the  English 
Heniy  stays  ^^"^  ^^  government  among  his  own  followers,  which 
i^*irdSd"  ^s  adopted  by  some,  and  rejected  by  others,  and 
finally  confined  to  what  was  called  the  pale,  which  did 
not  comprehend  the  twentieth  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Not  only  the  old,  but  the  new  Irish  adhered  to  the 
old  constitution  in  every  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Henry's  stay  in    Ireland  was  not  more   than    six 
months,  during  which  we  find  nothing  remarkable, 
except  the  acknowledging  of  him  as  king  of  Leath 
Mogha^  and  a  fsttal  plague,  by  which  thousands  pe» 
rished.     His  power  in  Ireland  was  certainly  of  a  very 
equivocal  nature.     It  did  not  extend  over  half  the 
country,  and  whatever  negociations  he  entered  into, 
were  with  feudatory  princes,  who  still  retained  sove- 
rdgn  power  over  their  ovra  subjects. 
J^^of         In  1 175,  a  formal  peace*  was  concluded  at  Wind- 
sor between  Roderick's  ministers  on  one  side,  to  wit, 
Catholicus,    archbishop    of    Tuam,    St.   Lawrence, 
O'Toole,   archbishop  of  Dublin,   the  abbot  of  St. 
Brandon,  and  Dr.  Lawrence,  chaplain  and  chancellor 
to  the  king  of  Connaught,  and  those  of  Henry  on 
the  other.     The  terms  of  this  peace  and  concord  are 
certainly  not  founded  upon  the  basis  of  admitted  con- 
quest, or  any  formal  introduction  of  new  laws  or  con- 
stitution by  the  conqueror. 

By  the  first  article,  Roderick  on  agreeing  to  do 
homage  to  Henry,  (which  if  he  did,  it  must  have 
been  by   proxy)  and  to  pay  him  a  certain  tribute, 

*  The  articles  are  to  b^  leen  in  the  Appendix  to  my  Historicul 
Seviewj  No.  II. 
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was  to  possess  his  kingdom  of  Connaught  in  as  full  1175. 
and  ample  a  manner,  as  before  Henry's  entering  that 
kingdom.  By  the  second  artif  le,  Henry  engages  to 
support  and  defend  the  king  0f  Connaught  in  his 
territories  with  all  his  force  and  power  in  Ireland, 
provided  he  should  pay  to'Henry  every  tenth  mer- 
chantable hide  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  third  ex- 
cepts from  this  condition  the  possessions  of  Henry  and 
his  Barons,  such  as  Dublin  with  its  liberties,  and  Meath 
with  its  domains,  which  were  to  be  holden  by  them  in 
as  full  a  manner,  as  they  had  been  by  O'Mealsachlin, 
or  those  deriving  under  him ;  Wexford,  with  all  Lein- 
steri  Waterford  with  all  its  domains,  as  far  as  Dun* 
garvon,  which,  with  its  territory,  was  also  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  this  taxation.  The  fourth  permits  such 
Irish  as  had  fled  from  the  lands  holden  by  the  English 
Barons,  to  return  in  peace  on  paying  the  above  tribute, 
or  such  other  services,  as  they  were  anciently  accustomed 
to  perform  by  their  tenures,  at  the  option  of  their  lords. 
If  they  should  prove  refractory,  on  complaint  of  such 
lords,  Roderick  was  to  compel  them;  and  they  were  to 
supply  Henry  with,  hawks  and  hounds  annually. 

The  personal  presence  of  Henry  II.  and  the  several  Effects  of 
aggressions  of  Strongbow  with  fresh  reinforcements  vJionac- 
during  Henry's  reign,  all  ended  in  making  some  colo-  sir  j.  dji- 
nial  lodgments  on  the  sea  coast,  and  instilling  into  the 
natives  a  dread  of  the  English  arms  and  discipline,  and 
a  hatred  of  their  name  and  race.     So  says  Sir  John 
Davies*.  *'  He  ( Henry )  departed  out  of  Ireland  with- 

•  Dav.  Disc.  p.  15. 
M    4 
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1^75.     out  striking  one  blow,  or  building  one  castle,  or  plant- 
ing one  garrison  among  the  Irish  ;  neither  left  he  be- 
hind him  one  true  subject  more  than  those,  that  he 
found    there  at  his  coming  over,  which  were  only 
the  English  adventurers  spoken  of  before,  who  had 
gained  the  port  towns  of  Leinster  and  Munster,  and 
possessed  some  scopes  of  land  thereunto  adjoining, 
partly  by    Strongbow^s  alliance    with   the  lord    of 
,  Leinster,  and  partly  by  plain  invasion  and  conquest. 
And  this  is  that  conquest  of  King  Henry  11.  so  much 
spoken  of  by  so  many  writers,  which  though  it  were 
in  no  other  manner,  than  is  before  expressed,  yet  is 
the  entire  conquest  of  all  Ireland  attributed  to  him.** 
Nothing         During   the  remainder  of  Henry's  reign,  nothing 
icmp*tcd  in  was  either  attempted  or  effected  by  the  English  ad-» 
ing^i's^"'^"  venturers  in  Ireland  of  sufficient  importance,  to  arrest 
^^'        the  reader's  notice,     Henry's  attentions  being  to  the 
close  of  his  reign  wholly  engrossed  by  the  turbulent 
situation  of  his  affairs  both  in  England  and  the  conti- 
nent, he  never  returned  to  Ireland.     The  management 
of  whatever  possessions  and  powers  he  had  there  ac- 
quired was  committed  in  rapid  succession  to  different 
noblemen,  as  if  the  king  capriciously  repented  of  his 
appointments,  or  became  jealous  of  the  power  of  his 
deputies,  or  dissatisfied  with  their  condtict. 
licappoint-       In   1173,  he  appointed  Hugh   de  Lacy,  Lord  of 
dcatiiof      Meath,  Lord  Justice ;  who   in  the  same  year  was  suc-» 

Strongbow. 

ceeded  by  Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  as 
Lord  Warden.  In  the  mean  time  he  summoned  Strong, 
bow  to  attend  him  at  Rouen,  and  communicated  to 
Jijm  his  intention  of  committing  the  affairs  of  Ireland 
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to  his  sole  direction,  which  that  nobleman  undertook  ^179- 
with  the  assistance  of  his  confidant  Raymond  le  Gross. 
After  the  death  of  Strongbow  in  1 1 76,  the  government 
of  the  English  aflfairs  in  Ireland,  devolved  upon  Ray- 
mond le  Gross,  who  had  been  elected  governor  by 
the  council,  under  the  title  of  Procurator. 

The  same  year  the  Kin?,  in  a  council  at  Oxford,  -'oho  Eari 

•'  ^  of  Adbrton 

very  formally  constituted    his  son,    John  Earl    of  made  Lord 

of  IreUad. 

Morton,  who  had  not  then  attained  his  14th  year, 
King  or  Lord  of  Ireland.  This  grant  to  John 
appears  rather  to  have  been  a  cession  of  the  king's 
proprietorship  in  his  Irish  acquisitions,  than  a  deputa- 
^  tion  of  the  government  or  administration  of  affairs  in 
that  country.  For  in  the  same  year  we  find  William 
Fitz  Adelm  de  Burgo  created  governor  under  the  title 
of  Seneschal.  To  the  virtuous  and  upright  conduct  of 
this  governor  English  and  Irish  historians  give  equal 
commendation.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  fatality  early 
intailed  upon  Ireland,  that  English  policy  should  have 
always  curts^led  the  government  of  the  most  deserving 
deputies.  In  1179  Hugh  de  Lacy  was  again  put  at 
the  head  of  Irish  affairs  undei  the  title  of  procurator* 
In  1181  being  recalled  to  England,  Richard  de  Peche, 
bishop  of  Coventry,  and  John  de  Lacy,  were  appointed 
joint  Lords  Justices.  In  the  same  year,  however,  Hugh 
de  Lacy  resumed  the  government  and  continued  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  that  country,  as  Lord  Chief  Justice,  till 
the  year  1 184,  when  Phillip  deBraos,  a//a^of  Worcester, 
was  named  chief  governor  under  the  title  of  Procurator. 

In  this  year  John  Earl  of  Morton,  having  attained  21  toior 
years,  was   sent  by  his  father  over  to  Ireland  with  a  ^«  <>^ 
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1184.  great  retinue  of  English  and  Norman  courtiers^  by 
whom  the  Irish  were  contumeliously  treated.  The  dis- 
contents of  the  natives  soon  rose  into  insurrection. 
Hugh  de  Lacy  was  assassinated,  and  John  recalled  from 
a  government  so  weakly  and  wantonly  administered. 
John  dc  Henry  then  intrusted  the  Irish  government  to  John 

Co  u  rev 

Henry's' lait  dc  Courcy  Earl  of  Ulster,  who  was  a  man  of  personal 
valour,  of  a  rough  and  boisterous  character,  and  be- 
sides the  usual  deputation  of  governing,  appears  tq 
have  had  a  special  grant  from  the  King,  to  appropriate 
to  his  own  use  whatever  territory  he  could  acquire  by 
force  of  arms  from  the  Irish,  in  the  province  of  Ul- 
ster, of  which  he  successfully  availed  himself,  and 
continued  in  this  situation  till  the  death  of  Henry^ 
which  happened  in  1 1 89. 


C  ni   ] 


CHAPTER  II. 

Th^  Reign  of  King  Richard^  sumajned  Cceur  de  Lion. 

The  reign  of  thfs  monarch,  which  lasted  9  years     nsg, 
and  9  months  was,  as  to  Ireland,  a  complete  blank.   ^^^*>^^^^ 
Not  one  act  of  royalty  during  this  whole  space  of  time  ver  intcrfcr' 
is  recorded^  which  aflfected  Ireland.     Richard,  from  imj*     '*" 
his  acces^on  to  the  throne  of  England,  bent  his  mind 
to  foreign  objects  of  a  more  brilliant  and  ambitious 
nature  than  the   reduction  of  Ireland.     He  was  ei- 
ther insensible  of  the  advantages  of  his  father  s  con- 
quests, as  they  were  called,  of  that  country,  or  too 
indulgent  to  his  brother  John,  to  question  the  power 
and  authority  he  derived  from  his  father's  grant,  and 
exercised  over  Ireland. 

The  style,  which  John  Earl  of  Morton  assumed  was  John  Lord 
Lord  of  Ireland.     By  this  title  he  had  formerly  grant-  actsassm* 
ed  lands  and  other  privileges  to  the  monastery  of  St.  '^*^' 
Thomas.     And  one  of  the  first  acts  of  authority, 
which  he  exercised  after  his  father's  death,  was  to 
grant  to  this  religious  house  a  tenth  of  the  revenue  of 
his  city  of  Dublin,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  charter. 
By  other  charters  he  granted  lands,  franchises,  and 
liberties,  to  be  holden  of  him  and  his  heirs,  as  if  he 
held  the  island  in  fee,  or  absolute  and  uncontrouled 
dominion:  though  generally  with  an  express  reser- 
vation  of  ql^urchlands,  donations  of  bishopricks  and 
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11 89.  abbies,  and  pleas  belonging  to  the  crown.  The  de- 
puties appointed  to  govern  Ireland  during  the  reign  of 
Richard  were  appointed  by  John* 
not  wJI^e  Notwithstanding  the  pompous  title  of  Lord  of  Ire- 
whoicking-  \2ji^'^  he  did  not  even  affect  to  extend  his  sovereignty 
beyond  the  parts  usually  occupied  or  possessed  by  hia 
father :  out  of  those  his  authority  was  not  acknow- 
ledged even  by  foreigners.  For  when  king  Richard 
had  prevailed  on  the  Pope  to  send  his  legate  through- 
out all  his  dominions,  in  order  to  solicit  contributions 
for  his  expedition  to  the  holy  land,  ( the  romantic  and 
favourite  object  of  that  monarch's  ambition^ )  this  legate*8 
commission  and  jurisdiction  were  expressly  limited  to 
England  and  Wales,  and  those  parts  of  Ireland 
in  which  John  Earl  of  Morton  had  power  and  domi* 
nion.  John  himself  speaks  in  the  same  manner, 
for  in  his  charter  of  franchises  to  the  city  of  Dublin3 
he  grants  them  immunities,  not  through  all  Ireland, 
where  they  could  not  be  acknowledged  or  enjoyed,  but 
as  he  expresses  it,  pertotam  terram  et  potestatem  meant. 
Eva  the  daughter  and  the  heiress  of  Dermod,  who  was 
married  to  Strongbow,  speaks  with  still  more  precision. 
She  still  affecting  sovereignty  paramount  in  her  do- 
mains, confirms  the  grants  made  to  the  see  of  Dublin 
by  Earl  John,  and  other  good  men  of  Leinster,  which 
then  was  the  proper  and  immediate  seat  of  English 
power  *• 
Dc  courcy       Qu  thc  accession  of  Richard,  Hugh  de  Lacy  the 

supplanted  t      1  rr  ii 

by  Hush  dB  youuger  had  so  efiectually  recommended  himself  to 

*  E  Rfgistro  yooato  Crcde  Mihi,  foU  gcu 
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Earl  John,  that  he  soon  supplanted  De  Courcy,  and     ^'^>' 
obtained  his  government*     De  Courcy  retired  in  dis- 
gust to  Ulster,  attending  to  his  own  immediate  inter- 
ests in  the  possessions,  which  he  had  acquired  in  that 
province,  and  by  detaching  himself  from  the  new  de- 
puty, betrayed  the  weakness  of  the  English  government, 
which  became  daily  more  insecure,  from  the  avowed 
animosity  of  the  adherents  to  the  house  of  Roderick 
O'Connor.  Cathal  his  son,  surnamed  the  Bloody-hand- 
ed,  was  high  in  the    esteem    of  his    countrymen; 
and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  faction, 
declared  himself  resolved  to  assert  the  ancient  honors 
of  his  family,  his  province  and  his  country,  by  exter- 
minating these  invaders.   .  A  very  inconsiderable  body 
of  English  he  entirely  cut  to  pieces,   after  a  most 
determined  resistance :   and  afterwards    founded   an 
abbey  upon  the  field  of  action,   called   De   Colle 
Fictorice :  thus  raising  a  trophy  rather  to  the  romantic 
valor  of  his  enemies,  than  to  his  pwn  glory. 

The  reports  of  this  misfortune  alarmed  Earl  John  intcmticv 
for  the  security  of  his  Irish  government,  ITie  public 
confusion  ajid  distress  of  that  kingdom  were  aggravat- 
ed by  the  burning  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  the 
neighbouring  districts  being  infested  by  robbers,  who 
annoyed  the  inhabitants  without  restraint  or  correction. 
This  latter  aggravation.  Doctor  Hanmer  lays  to  the  ao» 
count  of  the  famous  Robin  Hood,  some  of  whose 
followers  fled  to  Ireland  as  a  place  of  disorder,  and 
consequently  well-fitted  for  their  predatory  system. 
His  robberies  at  length  became  so  notorious  and  pro- 
voking, that  the  natives  compelled  him  to  seek  safety  in 
Scotland. 
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1 191  .•        These  public  disorders  cast  such  suspicion  upon  the 
Earl  Mar-   administration  of  De  Lacy^  that  William  Petit  was  sub- 
g^lrno?[  stituted  in  his  place  in  1191,  as  Lord  Justice,  but  was 
othcrrriT^  in  the  same  year  succeeded  by  William  Earl  of  Pem- 
'^^on^'  ^^^"^^^  ^'2irl  Marshal  of  England.    This  nobleman  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Earl  Strongbow,by  the  Prin- 
cess of  Leinster,  and  in  right  of  his  wife  was  entitled 
to  large  possessions  in  Ireland.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
however,  in  the  same  year  gave  place  to  Peter  Pipard, 
is  Lord  Deputy,  and  he  was  replaced  by  Hamo  de 
Valois,  who  continued  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment till  the  demise  of  King  Richard  in  the  year  1 199. 
rS^^c^         In  the  preceding  year  died  Roderic  O'Connor,  last 
O'Connor.   q{  the  Irish  monarchs,  in  extreme  old  age,  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Cong,  where  he  passed  his  latter  yeai's  in  quie^t, 
unnoticed  by  the  contending  factions  of  his  province. 
He  was  unhappy  in  the  domestic  feuds  of  his  own  fa- 
mily, though  he  lived  to  see  some  part  of  the  stain  of 
his  reign  wiped  away  by  the  advantages  latterly  gained 
by  Caihal  his  son,  over  the  English,  whom  he  always 
detested  as  his  mortal  and  unprovoked  enemies. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Tlie  Reign  of  King  John, 

TiiEUE   have    been    strong  differences   amongst     ^^99- 
historians,  concerning  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  ^^^^^  ^^ 
grant  of  Henry  II.  to  his  son  John,      Richard,  as  gj^p'j^ 
we  have  observed,  was  too  much  engaged  in  other  ^^^^ 
pursuits   to   question  it.      On   his   death,  however, 
( we  avoid   the  consideration  of  his  nephew  Arthur's 
pretensions  to  the  crown, )  and  John's  accession  to 
the  throne,  all  the  rights  which  were  in  Henry,  and 
might  have  been  conveyed   to  his    son,   were  now 
concentered  in  him  either  by  virtue  of  the  charter  of 
donation,  or  by  operation  of  law,  as  the  inheritor  of  the 
crown.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  John,  upon  his  accession 
to  the  throne  of  England,  was  to  remove  with  disgrace 
from  the  government  of  Ireland  Hamo  de  Valois,  who 
had  from  peculation  both  on  the  clergy  and  laity  amass* 
ed  an  immense  treasure^  and  whom  he  fined  in  a  sum 
of  money  equal  to  15,000/.  according  to  the  present 
value  of  money,  as  the  price  of  his  quietus. 

Meilar  Fitzhenry^  natural  son    of   Henry   I.  and  MeiUr 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  barons,  who  had  origi-  Lord  7^^ 
nally  adventured  into  Ireland,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him  as  Lord  Justice;    but  unassisted  by  the  King, 
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1199*  and  ill-supported  by  the  English  Lords,  who  had 
received  Irish  grants,  he  was  confined  inactive  to  the 
seat  of  government,  without  any  means  of  attempting 
measures  either  of  aggression  or  defence.  John  de 
Coufcy  and  Hugh  de  Lacy,  two  of  the  most  power- 
ful settlers  in  Ireland,  had  for  some  time  affected  a 
state  of  independence.  The  former  was  so  far  from 
acknowledging  allegiance  to  King  John,  that  he  openly 
impeached  his  title  to  the  crown  ;  and  seemed  rather 
to  assume  the  port  of  an  Irish  cliieftain,  than  of  an  Eng- 
lish Baron.  Both  De  Courcy  and  De  Lacy  had  united 
their  forces  in  the  cause  of  Caths^l.  John  was  parti- 
cularly provoked  at  the  revolt  and  conduct  of  De  Cour- 
cy. He  summoned  him  to  repair  to  his  presence,  and 
do  him  homage.  De  Courcy  treated  his  mandate  with 
contempt.  Meilar  Fitzhenry  marched  in  the  mean 
time  to  reduce  De  Burgo,  who  had  risen  in  arms ;  and 
De  Lacy  and  his  brother  Walter  being  restored  to 
favor,  had  a  commission  to  seize  and  send  De  Courcy 
prisoner  to  the  King- 
ne  Crurcy        De  Lacv  penetrated  into  Ulster,  and  came  to  an 

token  by  ,  .  •   i 

iict.hciy.  engagement  vvith  De  Courcy  at  Down,  in  which  he 
was  forced  to  retire  with  disgrace.  Immediately  after 
this  defeat,  De  Courcy  offered  the  combat  to  Hugh 
de  Lacy,  which  this  Lord  in  respect  of  his  commission 
from  the  king  declined ;  but  by  proclamation,  promis- 
ed a  large  reward  to  those,  who  should  seize  and  deliver 
him  up,  alive  or  dead.  Having  bribed  some  of  the  attend- 
ants of  De  Courcy,  they  treacherously  assailed  him, 
\\hiliit  in  an  net  cf  devotion  nq^r  the  church  of  Dow^n, 
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and  killed  some  of  his  rednue,  particularly  two  sons  of  1210. 
Armoric  of  St.  Lawrence,  his  nephews,  and  although  ^^^ 
DeCourcy  with  his  Usual  prowess  seized  a  large  woodeii 
cross,  and  with  this  wesson  killed  thirteen  of  his  as- 
sailants, yet  the  survivors  overpowered^  bound,  and 
led  him  captive  to  De  Lacy,  who  paid  them,  indeed, 
the  reward  of  their  treachery,  but  afterwards  ordered 
them  to  be  hanged.  De  Courcy  was  conveyed  to 
England,  and  confined  to  the  Tower  *. 

The  vigour  and  activity  of  Meilar  Fitzhenry  in  the  .P«>^«cJ- 
southem  expedition  against  DeBurgo  and  his  adhe-  DcBargo, 
rents  gave  the  English  interest  a  firmer  establishment 
in  this  part  of  Ireland,  than  it  had  obtained  for  son>e 
years  j  these  successes  were  followed  up  by  measures 
for  adding  splendor  and  consequence  to  the  English  go- 
vernment, by  building  a  tower  and  palace  in  Dublin. 
Upon  the  vacancy  of  the  primacy  of  Armagh,  John 
had  appointed  one  TickhuU  an  Englishman,  to  whom 


*  Theiie  he  remained  unnoticed,  until  a  chanipioil  of  Pbilifl 
king  of  France  appeared  at  the  court  of  John,  and  proposed  to 
assert  bis  master's  claim  to  Normandy  in  single  combat.  De 
Courcy  was  recommended  to  meet  the  F'rench  ckampion,  and 
after  some  indignant  denials,  at  last  accepted  the  challenge. 
When  be  entei^  the  lists,  the  Frenchman>  terrified  at  his  stem 
aspect  and  gigantic  size,  declined  the  combat,  and  basely  re* 
tired.  De  Courcy  at  the  request  of  the  two  kings,  who  were  pre« 
sent,  gave  a  proof  of  his  bodily  strength,  by  cle-aving  at  one  blow 
a  helmet,  coat  of  mail,  and  stake,  on  which  they  were  fastened, 
John  gave  him  his  liberty,  rest(5red  hitn  to  his  possessions,  and  in 
compliance  with  a  singular  request  of  De  Courcy,  granted  to  him 
and  his  heirs  the  privilege  of  standing  covered  in  their  first  aa« 
dience  with  the  kings  of  England. 

VOL,  li  If 
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1116.  the  suffragans  of  that  promce^  and  the  whole  Irisfil 
^"^"^  people  objected.  Afterwards  with  the  countenance  of  the 
see  of  Rome>  Eugenej  an  Irishman,  a  prelate  of  ezem* 
plary  virtue,  was  promoted  in  his  place  to  that  see. 
John  feirfui  John,  having  been  on  that  occasion  threatened  witii 
munictckm.  cxcomnmnication,  and  leanng  a  consequent  conspuu- 
cy  of  the  Irish  chieftains,  demanded  of  several  noble- 
men their  sons  as  hostages,  and  amoi^st  others  the 
son  of  William  de  Braosa,  lord  of  Brecknock,  a 
grantee  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Thomondr  His 
lady  answered,  with  indiscreet  severity,  that  her 
children  never  should  be  intrusted  to  the  man,  who 
had  murdered  his  own  nephew.  Vengeance  was  in« 
stantly  denounced  against  William  ;  and  John  was  not 
ashamed  to  assign  the  necessity  of  reducing  and  pu- 
nishing thi»  lord  and  his  adherents,  as  the  reason  for 
his  expedition  into  Ireland,  where  he  arrived  in  Jime 
1210. 
1b  i^ii'^  Soon  after  his  landing,  more  than  20  dynasts  attend- 
ed to  do  him  homage.  Th«  English  Barons^  Hugh 
and  Walter  de  Lacy,  conscious  of  their  misconduct^ 
retired:  to  France,  whither  William  de  Braosa  also  fled, 
leaving  his  wife  and  children  still  concealed  in  Ireland*. 
Cathal  king  of  Connaught,^^  agreeably  to  his  former 
stipulations,  and  O'Nial,  pribce  of  Tir  Owen,  who  had 
long  proved  a  formidable  enemy  to  De  Courcy,  and  bad 
lately  been  reinstated  in  his  territory,  also  attended  the 
King ;  and  their  submis^on  was  accepted. 

*  They  afterwards  Bed  to  Scotland,  where  they  were  taken  by 
an  agent  of  John,  and  committed  to  BrUtol  goal,  whare  they  pe« 
riiiied  from  want  and  hardship. 
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John  went  over  with  several  men  of  learning  in     1212. 
^s  retinucj  by  whose  council  and  assistance,  a  regular  i^^^fiwm^ 
code  and  charter  of  English  laws  was  drawn  up  and  ^^^i^ift. 
deposited  in  the  exchequer  of  Dublin^  under  the  King's  ^^^* 
teal,  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  land  ( as  the  pub- 
lic records  express  it).    And  for  the  regular  and  ef* 
Ifectual  execution  of  these  laws,  beside  th^  establish- 
ment of  the  King's  courts  of  judicature  in  Dublin, 
John  caused  a  new  division  of  the  King's  lands  into 
counties,  where  sheriffs  and  o^er  officers  were  ap« 
pointed.     The  twelve  counties  then  established^  viz* 
Dublin^  Meath,  Kildare^  Argial,  now  called  Louth, 
Katherlagh,  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork, 
Kerry,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary,  mark  the  extent  of 
the  English  territory  as  confined  to  a  part  of  Leinster 
and  Munster,  and  to  those  parts  of  Meath  and  Ar-» 
gial,  which  lie  in  the  province  of  Ulster.     This  divi- 
iuon  justifies  the  Irish  annalists  in  stating^  that  the  chiefs 
in  the  remoter  districts  of  Ulster  had  not  given  John 
the  dominion  of  their  hnds. 

John  resided  only  three  months  in  Ireland,  during  j^|,„  ^j,|, 
which  he  attempted  nothing  by  force  of  arms.     He  ^^^^^  i^ 
had  not  even  the  resolution  to  oppose  or  reduce  Hugh  *^^*"^ 
O'Nial,  who,  at  the  time  whai  John  was  marching 
through  his  territory,  bokily  defied  his  power,  and 
renounced  hb  sovereignty;     Upon  the  king's  depar- 
ture, the  administration  of  his  government  in  Ireland 
was  committed  to  John  de  Grey,  bishop  of  Norwich, 
who  contiAued  for  three  years  to  administer  it  with  a 
Vigour  and  justice  till  then  unknown  in  any  of  his  pre* 
decetsors. 

K  2 
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1213.  '  In  1213  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Henry  de  Lon-' 
detoodKt*^  dres,  was  invested  with  the  king's  government  of  Irtf- 
5jchSii^  l^md  J  which  was,  however^  for  the  most  part  admi- 
nistered by  his  deputy  Geofiry  Morris,  or  de  Maurisco, 
an  eminent  English  settler  in  Munster.  The  Arch- 
bishop was  obliged  to  attend  his  royal  master  m  Eng* 
land,  whose  full  confidence  he  possessed,  being  admit- 
ted to  his  cotmcils^  and  possessing  particular  infiuence 
over  him.  This  prelate  is  nanled  first  of  the  Lords 
present  at  the  execution  of  the  deed,  by  which  John 
resigned  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  basely  constated  to  hold  them  as 
a  fief  by  the  service  of  one  thousand  marks,  to  be 
paid  annually,  seven  hundred  for  England,  and  three 
hundred  for  Ireland.  He  was  present  when  John  did 
homage  to  Pandolph  ;  and  is  honourably  mendcmed 
as  having  been  on  that  occasion  the  only  prelate,  who 
ventured  to  express  his  indignation  at  the  degradation, 
of  the  King,  and  the  insolent  haughtiness  of  the  legate. 
Death  of  In  the  famous  contest  between  John  and  his  Barons^ 
'"^  '  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  attended  the  congress  of 
Runingmede  on  the  king's  side  with  the  few  Lords, 
who  still  adhered  to  him,  and  was  allowed  place  inune* 
diately  after  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  the 
preamble  of  the  great  charter  he  is  mentioned  as  ene 
of  those  prelates  and  Barons,  by  whose  counsel  it  is  al- 
leged to  have  been  granted.  From  this  time  to  his  de- 
mise at  Newark  in  1216,  this  unfortunate  monarch 
was  too  much  engrossed  with  the  domestic  troubles  and 
civil  war  in  England  to  attend  to  the  government  of 
Ireland,  ^ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Reign  of  Heiiry  III. 

After  the  unexpected  death  of  king  John,  his  in-     121a. 
Fant  son  Henry,  of  ihe  age  of  ten  years,  was  crowned  emToT' 
King  at  Gloucester.     The  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  at  p^^l^'if 
the  time  of  John's  death  was  Earl  Marshal  of  Eng*  ^"«*"^- 
land,  being  by  his  office  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
became  during  the  convulsed  state  of  civil  war  the 
head   of  the  whole  government,    which  necessarily 
then  was  under  martial  law.     Such  were  the  fidelity 
and  ability  of  that  nobleman  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs  in  those  arduous  times,  that  in  order  to 
enlarge  his  powers,  and  invest  him  with  legal  autho- 
rity to  act  in  all  civil  concerns  of  state,  to  which  the 
jurisdicti  on  of  earl  marshal  did  not  extend,  he  was 
in  a  general  council  of  the  Barons  at  Bristol,  in  No* 
vember  1216,  solemnly  elected  protector  of  the  king^ 
dom.     At  this  council   Pembroke  advised  and  pro- 
cured the  renovation  and  ratification  of  the  great  charter 
of  English  liberties,  signed  by  king  John  at  Run^ 
ingmede. 

Actuated  by  the  like  spirit  of  securing  and  trans-  Magna 
mittmg  to  posterity  this  valuable  summary  of  civil  tended  10 
freedom,  the  Irish  ^Barons  availed  themselves  of  the 
general  spirit  of  the  tiraes^  and  transmitted  in  the 
same  year  a  Itstiof  grievances,  particularly  of  the  en- 
croachments  upon  their  rights  suffered  in  the  late 
reign.  They  supplicated  the  young  monarch  (or 
fatlier  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  lived  ainong«( 
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them)  to  take  them  under  his  protection,  and  to  se- 
cure their  privileges,  Pembroke,  well  knowing  their 
situation,  was  convinced  that  no  answer  so  satis^ 
factory  to  their  complaints  could  be  procured,  as  9, 
duplicate  of  this  charter,  wherein  their  rights,  pri- 
vileges, and  immunities,  were  placed  upon  the  very 
same  foundation  with  those  of  the  English*  By  this 
charter,  which  is  still  extant  in  the  city  of  Dublin^  all 
the  civil  and  political  institutioi|S  of  England  were 
equally  secured  to  Ireland,  as  a'J^ee  ^4  in46pendent 
nation. 

In  the  next  year,  Pembroke,  with  a  view  to  tran» 
quillize  the  minds  of  the  King's  Irish  subjects,  pro- 
cured for  them  another  renovation  and  ratification  of 
the  great'cbarter,  which  begins  in  the  following  words : 
^^  The  king  to  the  archbishops,  abbots^  earis,  barons^ 
knights,  and  free  tenants^  and  to  all  his  faithful  sub- 
jects in  Ireland.     In  proof  of   our  approbation  of 
your  fidelity  to  our  father^  which  he  has  experienced, 
^d  which  we  are  likely  to  experience^  we  will,  i^ 
consequence  of  your  distinguished  fidelity,  that  you 
and  your  heirs  enjoy  for  ever  out  of  our  favor,  and 
as  a  gift  to  your  kingdom,  the  liberties  granted  you 
|>y  our  father  ^d  ourselves/* 

During  the  beginning  of  this  reign»  Ireland  enjoyed 
more  than  psual  tranquillity,  owing  to  the  influence 
of  Lord  Pembroke,  who  acted  as  regent  to  the  king« 
dom  of  England}  smd  who  was  particularly  connected 
with  Ireland  by  th^  large  possessions,  which  he  held 
in  the  province  of  Leinster,  from  his  intermarriage  witl} 
£va,  Earl  Strongbbw's  daughter.    But  unfortunately 
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for  Ireland,  Pembroke  died  in  the  year  1219,  when  ^^9- 
Hugh  de  Lacy,  aided  by  O'Nial,  of  Tyr  Owen,  made 
incursions  into  his  estates  in  Meath,  This  brought 
over  to  Ireland  William  the  young  earl^  who  imme* 
diately  commenced  hostilities  with  DeLacy,  which 
occasioned  the  devastation  of  Meath,  and  several  ad- 
joining districts.  Whilst  Pembroke,  the  protector^ 
lived,  the  loyalty  of  the  nobles  was  encouraged  by 
the  hopes  of  his  favor,  and  their  turbulence  awed  by 
his  vigilance  and  abilities.  But  on  the  death  of  this 
great  and  yirtuous  nobleman,  disorder  among  the  na* 
five  Irish  recommenced,  and  continued  through  the 
whole  of  this  and  the  four  ensuing  reigns. 

After  the  death  of  Pembroke  the  protector,  the  ^dum!^ 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  directed  to  resume  the  go*  «<^«^w«- 
vemment  of  Ireland^  which  he  administered  till  about 
the  year  1224;  and  he  was  succeeded  by  William^ 
the  young  carl  of  Pembroke,  who  governed  the  coim< 
try  for  two  years. 

Hubert  de  Burgo,  justiciary  of  England,  being  J™*"^ 
then  made  deputy  of  Ireland,  appointed  as  his  substi-  i^^.  ^^ 
tute  his  kinsman  Richard  de  Burgo,  during  whose  English 
administration  an  order  was  transmitted  from  Eng- 
land, commanding  him  at  a  certain  day  and  place  to 
summon  the  archbishops,    bishops,  abbots,   priors, 
earls,  baroas,  knights,  freeholders^  s^id  sheriffs,  and 
in  their  presence  to  cause  to  be  read  publicly  the 
charter  of  King  John,  and  that  in  obedience  to  it 
they  should  swear  to  observe  the  English  laws  and 
iustoms  in  Ireland^  and  that  in  behalf  of  the  king 
hfK  should  compxaad  the  laws  and  customs  contained 
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1^^  in  the  said  charter  to  be  firmly  observed  in  the  several 
counties  of  Ireland,  of  which  public  proclamatian 
should  be  made  in  each  of  them  respectively,  that 
none  might  presume  to  disobey  his  majesty's  com- 
mand. This  was  an  admission  to  the  English  laws 
and  liberties  in  their  full  extent,  of  all  such  Irishmen, 
as  renounced  their  ancient  form  of  polity,  and  con- 
sented to  hold  their  lands  by  English  tenure. 
pfHen^  The  reign  of  Henry  HI.  was  the  longest,  not  the 
^  wisest  of  any  of  his  predecessors^    There  was  a  na- 

tive propensity  in  the  character  of  that  prince  to  give 
entire  credit  to  the  favourite  of  the  day^  who  always 
possessed  the  ascendant  over  him.  Such  plea  may 
(excuse  the  man,  not  justify  the  king.  He  was  as 
lavish  of  his  favor^  as  of  his  treasure:  prompt  and 
fickle,  both  in  love  and  hatred.  It  has  been  observed 
of  him,  that  he  never  had  a  favourite,  however  great, 
whom  he  did  not  disgrace,  nor  an  enemy,  whom  he 
took  not  into  favor.  With  this  disposition  his  coffers 
were  ever  empty :  his  barons  from  that  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  turbulence,  which  they  had  shewn  to  his 
father,  were  ready  on  all  occasions  to  thwart  his  dis- 
position  to  'extravagance  and  despotism.  They  dif- 
iided  in  the  king,  and  the  king  disliked  them.  This 
mutual  diffidence  broke  out  into  that  open  warfare  be- 
tween them,  which  so  much  embittered  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign.  He  was  little  likely  with  these  disposi- 
tions to  turn  his  thoughts  to  Ireland,  further  than 
to  render  it  subservient  to  his  own  pecuniary  pur- 
poses, or  accessary  to  the  private  intrigues  of  his 
favorites,  who  succeeded  each  other  in  very  rapid  sue* 
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jcession^  and  uniformly  represented  to  the  susceptible     i^4« 
mind  of  the  king,  whatever  their  private  or  sinister 
interests  suggested.     Hence  the  almost  unceasing  dis«. 
traction  of  Ireland  during  his  reign. 

The  demands  of  De  Burgo,  who  claimed  a  reversion-  i^cmai 
ary  grant  of  Gonnaught  from  Henry  II.  upon  the  death 
of  the  reigning  princie  Cathal,  the  opposition  of  several 
of  the  Irish  as  well  as  English  lords,  the  various 
claims  and  cross  claims  of.  the  Geraldines,  McCarthys, 
0*Bryens,  O'Nials,  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  aU 
tended  to  weaken  the  English  interest  in  that  country, 
and  rendered  it  consequently  less  valuable  to  the  lucrar 
tive  views  of  the  impoverished  an4  harassed  Henry. 
Of  all  the  barons  who  had  expressed  their  dissatisfao- 
tion  with  Henry's  conduct,  none  spoke  more  openly 
than  Richard  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  title  and  estates  of  his  elder  brother  Williami  in 
1231.  The  king  had  marked  him  as  an  object  of  his 
vengeance,  and  numbers  were  not  wanting  about  the 
court  to  second  the  vindictive  wishes  of  their  sove- 
reign. 

To  avoid  the  consequence  of  Henry's  resentment,  Riciurd 
Richard  with  a  number  of  his  friends  fled  to  Wales,  Pembroke 
and  thence  to  Ir^land^  where  he  possessed  very  con-  of  Henry't 
siderable  property  and  extensive  influence.    Before  he  ^^ 
had  reached  Ireland,  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  then  lord 
deputy,  Richard  de  Burgo,  Fitz  Morris  or  de  Mau- 
risco,  ydth  other  barons,  had  received  orders  from 
Henry  to  secure  him  on  his  arrival  in    that  king- 
dom.   To  engage  thepi  the  more  eflfectually  in  this 
service,  th^  lapds  of  the  Earl  Marshal  in  Ireland 
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\i&B.    were  for  his  misconduct  declared  forfeited  and  granted 
to  them  and  their  heirs  for  erer.     These  ungeneroun 
barons  determined  to  execute  the  King's  command  by 
treachery.     They  spirited  him  yxp  to  take  arms^  helped 
him  to  o))tain  some  successes,  then  pretended  to  treat 
with  him  on  behalf  of  the  King,  and  basely  murdered 
him  on  the  plains  of  Kildare. 
^^^         When  this  transaction  was  known  in  England,  the 
JjJJjJ^  people,  with  whom  Pembroke  was  a  favorite,  and  the 
discontented  lords,  who  considered  him  as  one  of  the 
iji^ost  active  and  powerful  defeQders  pf  their  just  and 
comfnpn  cai^,   were  exceedingly  provoked.    The 
King,  dreading  the  eflFect  of  the  general  indignation 
which  it  had  excited  in  England,  s^id  the  resentment 
of  the  Irish,  especially  of  the  inhabitants  of  ]>ein« 
fiter,  who  were  from  other  motives  disposed  to  break 
out  into  open  hostilities  put  on  the  cloak  of  hypo* 
crisy ;  pretended  to  be  deeply  affected  by  the  death  of 
Pembroke  ;  denied  that  he  had  given  the  sanction  of 
his  authority  to  this  act  of  the  deputy  and  his  accon>- 
plices ;  and  vested  Gilbert  his  next  surviving  brother 
with  all  the  rights  and  possessions  of  his  family.     In 
1229  Fitzgerald  was  appointed  Lord  Justice^  and  suc-^ 
ceoded  by  Fitzmorris ;  but  was  ne3ftt  year  restored  tq 
the  government,   which   he  held  till    1245,   when 
Henry  substituted  in  his  place  his  brother  Sir  John 
Fitzmorris.    ' 
ingiish  In  this  disturbed  state  of  Ireland,  the  King,  who 

^rur^n   already  had  three  different  dmes  granted  the  English 
iiciand.     Yzyffs  and  constitution  to  his  Irish  subjects,  now  sent 
i)ver  to  them  a  fourth  grant  ef  the  laws  and  liberties 
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•f  England,  with  this  specious  preamble :    **  Because     i^^^- 
for  the  common  bene/it  of  the  land  of  Ireland,  and 
the  unity  of  the  King's  territories,  the  King,  by  the 
advice  of  his  counsellors,  hath  provided,  that  all  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  may 
be  possessed  by  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  that  it 
may  hold  and  be  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  King 
John,  when  last  in  Ireland,  commanded;  because  it  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  King,  that  the  common  laws  of 
England  shall  be  current  in  Ireland.    In  like  manner, 
imder  the  authority  of  the  King's  new  seal,  it  is  com<« 
manded  to  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors, 
^r|s,  barons,  &c.  that  for  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  said  land,  they  may  permit  themselves  to  be 
governed  by  the  said  laws,  and  that  they  may  be  ob« 
served  throughout  the  land/* 

In  the  year  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  three,  Hehry  ^^J^  ^ 
having  projected  a  marriage  betwixt  his  son  Prince  p"**?^  ^ 
Edward  and  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  made  a  grant  of 
his  kingdom^  with   certain  exceptions,  to  him  and 
his  heirs  for  ever;  but  with  a  special  proviso^  that 
Ireland  should  always  be  connected  with,  and  de- 
pendant on  the  English  crown.     The  general  ap- 
pointments under  government  were  henceforth  made 
in  the  name  of  Edward,  and  subject  to  his  iimnep 
diate  authority:    yet   Henry  jealous,    lest  his  soa 
should  withdraw  this  kingdom  from  its  allegiance  to 
hini  as  supreme  liege  lord,  frequently  interfered  ia 
the  administration,  and  would  not  permit  him  to  namt 
the  deputies  the  most  agreeable  to  him ;  he  even  su- 
perseded some  of  his  writs,  apd  contkouled  him  in 
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1354.    particular  acts  of  government,  which  had  not  the 
sanction  of  his  own  letters  p^jtent. 
SiiKfor^'       Henry  being  engaged  va  a  war  upon  the  continent, 
^^\^^^^  in  defence  of  his  territoiies  in  France,  and  pressed  for 
ly  on  bis    ^^g  means  to  carry  it  on,  his  Queen,  as  appears  upon 
fvuict,      record,  transmitted  to  Ireland  the  following  requisi- 
tion*    ^'  To  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors, 
earls,  barons^  burgesses,  freemen,  &c»  entreating  from 
them  assistance  of  men  apd  money  against  the  King 
of  Castile,  wbp  b;aid  invaded  Gascony,  the  compli- 
ance with  which  would  turn  to  their  immortal  honor/' 
This,  according  to  Mr.  Moflynf  UX)  proves  the  antiquity 
of  the   Irish  parliament,  and  that  neither  men  nor 
money  could  be  raised  in  Ireland  without  their  consent, 
cenmi  in.     Miserable  was  the  state  of  Ireland  at  this  period* 

s«rrectiont  •     ^  ,  * 

jfk  Ireland.  McCarthy  rose  in  arms  to  exp^l  the  English  from  Des^ 
mond,  which  he  clsdmed  as  his  ancient  patrimony. 
The  GeraldinejS  acted  as  if  independent  of  all  govern- 
ment, rose,  ^4  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
Walter  de  Burgo  attacked  M'Carthy^  sjew  him,  and 
ravaged  his  country,  The  Geraldines  seized  the  per* 
sons  of  Richard  Capel  Lord  Justice,  Richard  de 
Burgo,  and  others,  ;and  cast  them  into  prison;  ami 
the  English  power  was  threatened  with  utter  extinction^ 
Qaick  sue-  In  1 367  Sir  David  B^rry  wa3  made  lord  justice,  who 
c^ew>n.  reduced  the  Geraldines,  by  taking  from  them  the 
Castle  of  Sligo,  and  all  their  I^ds  in  Connaught ;  and 
thereby  put  an  end  to  s^  war  between  them  and  the 
Burks.  In  the  next  year,  Sir  Robert  de  Ufford  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  same 
year  Richard  of  Excester,  was  sent  pver  as  Lord  Ju^, 
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tice,  who  made  a  firmer  peace,  and  lasting  concilia-  ^^^ 
tion  between  the  Burks  and  iGeraldines,  and  soon  after 
died.  Then  Sir  James  Audley,  or  De  Aldithel/ was 
appointed  lord  justice,  during  whose  unfortunate  go- 
vernment the  English  were  almost  exterminated  in 
Connaught.  These  wars  terminated  in  a  great  famine 
and  pestilence,  which  spread  over.the  whole  kingdom. 
During  these  national  calamities,  the  Pope  demanded 
the  tithes  of  all  spiritual  promotions  for  three  years,  to 
maintain  his  wars  against  the  King  of  Arragon,  to 
which  the  people,  notwithstanding  their  poverty  and 
misery,  submitted.  Such  in  those  days  was  the  in- 
fluence of  ecclesiastical  power,  so  often  prostituted  to 
temporal  purposes.  The  2Sd  of  June,  1272,  this 
lord  justice  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  Tho- 
mond,  and  was  replaced  by  Maurice  Fitz  Maurice 
Fitz  Gerald,  created  lord  justice,  who  so  continued 
till  the  sixteenth  day  of  November,  1272,  when  Henry 
died  in  London,  after  a  reign  of  slx-and-fifty  years. 
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The  Reign  of  King  J^tvard  the  PtrsU 

The  reign  of  thiS  wise  and  political  prinfce,  wild 
from  his  attention  to  the  melioradoa  and  establishment 
of  the  laws  of  EnglanH^  has  been  termed  the  English 
Justinian,  during  a  reign  of  35  years,  took  so  slight  an 
interest  in  the  military  operations  in  Ireland,  that  scarcely 
^ny  of  the  English  historians  have  thought  fit  to  men* 
tion  a  single  act  of  state  of  this  monarch  in  Ireland 
during  his  whole  reign :  a  drcumstance  the  more  re- 
tnarkable,  from  his  having  received  the  grant  of 
this  country,  which  he  governed  in  person  some  time 
during  his  father's  li£e.  Hid  knowledge  and  admira- 
tion of  the  laws  of  England  convinced  him,  that  the 
full  and  extensive  participation  of  them  by  his  Irish 
subjects  would  be  the  most  beneficial  test  of  his  paren- 
tal regard  and  royal  munifi<ience.  To  this  peculiarity 
of  his  reign  we  shall  chiefly  therefore  direct  the  rea- 
der's attention. 

Both  the  Irish  and  English  lords  and  chieftains 
were  at  that  time  in  too  disturbed  and  lawless  a  state 
either  to  be  sensible  of  the  benefits  intended  them  by 
their  sovereign,  or  to  act  up  to  the  allegiance  diey  had 
unexceptionably  sworn  to  himi  The  administration  of 
Irish  government,  which  in  the  preceding  reign  had  beeli 
committed  to  Maurice  Fit2  Maurice  Fitst  Gerald  wi» 
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Confirmed  to  him  soon  after  King  Edward's  accession  s^^^^ 
to  the  throne,  with  a  peremptory  command  to  march 
immediately  against  some  insurgents,  who  had  carried 
war  into  the  most  flourishing  parts  of  Leinster.  Such 
was  the  weakness  of  the  governor,  that  his  own  fol* 
lowers  through  treachery  committed  him  to  prison. 
His  successor  Glenville^  who  had  married  a  daughter 
of  Walter  de  Lacy,  was  far  from  improving  the 
English  interest.  The  very  seat  of  government  was 
insulted,  and  the  British  army  received  a  signal  de« 
feat.  Ulster  at  the  same  time  was  infested  by  marau« 
ders  from  Scotland ;  whilst  other  petty  factions  both 
of  English  and  Irish  pursued  their  private  schemes  of 
interest  and  revenge,  and  bad  defiance  to  all  legal  au* 
thority. 

In  this  state  of  public  and  private  disorder^  those  The  Tikb 
Irish  who  lay  contiguous  to  the  county  lands,  or  mJrkttoto 
whose  settlements  interested  those  of  the  King's  sub-  eo'^SSS* 
jects,  suflfered  most  from  the  manifold  disadvantages  of  •"*^>**^  . 
adhering  to  the  old  institutions^  which  afforded  them 
less  security  than  the  English  law.     No  reasonable 
hopes  of  exterminating  the  English  were  longer  enter- 
tained. The  more  steady  and  prudent  therefore  sought 
fa  change  the  state  of  tributary  vassalage  to  the  King 
of  England,  for  the  security  and  advantage  of  com- 
plete English  subjects.    They  consequently  offered^ 
through  Ufford,  the  chief  governor,  8000  marks  to  the 
King,  provided  he  would  grant  the  free  enjoyment  of 
the  laws  of  England  to  the  whole  body  of  Irish  na- 
tives indiscriminately.    The  answer  of  Edward  be- 
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i27B.    speaks  the  wise  policy  and  laudable  feelings  of  thaf 
^^'^^>^    prince  towards  Ireland. 
Answer  of       ««  Edward  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England^ 

Edwsrd  to 

the  Irish  Lord  of  Ireland,  and  Duke  of  Aquitain,  to  our  truly 
and  well-beioved  Robert  de  UflFord,  Justiciary  of  Ire- 
land, greeting :" 

**  The  improTement  of  the  state  and  peace  of  our 
land  of  treland,  signified  to  us  by  your  letter,  gives 
us  exceeding  joy  and  pleasure^  We  entirely  commend 
your  diligence  in  this  matter^  hoping  (by  the  Divine 
assistance)  that  the  things  there  begun  so  happily  by 
you,  shall,  as  far  as  in  you  lieth,  be  still  further  pro^ 
secuted  with  the  greater  vigor  and  success." 

^^  And  whereas  the  community  of  Ireland  hath  ma^e 
a  tender  to  us  of  8000  marks,  oh  condition  that  we 
grant  to  them  the  laws  of  England  to  be  used  in  the 
aforesaid  land,  we  will  you  to  know,  that  inasmuch 
as  the  laws  used  by  the  Irish  are  hateful  to  God  and  re- 
pugnant to  all  justice,  and  having  held  diligent  confer- 
ence and  full  deliberation  with  our  council  on  this  mat- 
ter, it  seems  sufEciently  expedient  to  us  and  to  our 
council,  to  grant  to  them  the  English  laws ;  provided 
always,  that  the  general  consent  of  our  people^  or  at 
least  of  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  that  land  well- 
affected  to  us  shall  uniformly  concur  in  this  behalf.'* 

*'  We  therefore  command  you,  that  having  entered 
into  treaty  with  these  Irish  people,  and  examined  dili- 
gently into  the  wills  of  our  commons,  prelates,  and 
nobles  well-affected  to  us  in  this  behalf,  and  having 
agreed  between  you  and  them  on  the  highest  fine  of 
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» 

inoiiey^/ that  you  can  obtain  on  this  account,  ko  be  ^^^ 
psad  to  us,  you  do  with  the  consent  of  all,  or  at 
least  of  the  greater  and  sounder  part  aforesaid,  make 
«uch  a  composition  with  the' said  people,  in  the  pre* 
mises,  as  you  shall  judge  in  your  diligence  to,  be 
most  expedient  for  our  honor  and  interest*  Prov^ed 
however,  that  these  people  shall  hold  in  readiness  a 
body  of  good  and  stout  footmen,  amounting  to  such  a 
number  as  you  shall  agree  upon  with  them  for  one  turn 
only,  to  repair  to  us  when  we  shall  think  fit  to  demand 
them.'' 

These  polidc  and  benevolent  intentions  of  Edward  The  vien* 
were  thwarted  by  his  servants,  who,  to  forward  thdr  coanteitct- 

^  ed  by  his 

own  rapacious  views  of  extortion  and  oppression,  pre-  minitten. 
vented  a  convention  of  the  King's^  bak'ons  and  other 
subjects  in  Ireland.     Edward  was  assured,  that  com* 
pliance  with  his  commands  was  under  the  existing  ck-^ 
cumstances  absolutely  impossible.    To  this  source  may 
be  traced  the  rise  of  the  aristocratic  ascendancy  kept 
up  in  Ireland,  against  the  immediate  wishes  and  inter* 
est  of  the  crown,  by  the  corrupt  practice  of  it's  servants. 
This  baneful  precedent  has  been  followed  through  cen- 
turies of  disastrous  government   over  that  country. 
Edward  was  deceived  and  injured  by  his  servants,  in 
whom  he  fully  confided.     But  the  cry  of  oppression 
was  not  silenced ;  the  application  of  the  Irish  was  re- 
newed, and  the  King  repeatedly  solicited  to  accept 
them  as  free  and  faithful  subjects.  These  reiterated  ad^ 
dresses  to  the  throne  could  not  have  been  altogether 
suppressed  from  the  King's  knowledge :  for  two  years 
after  he  again  summoned  the  lords  spiritual  and  tern- 
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^^^  ,  poral,  and  the  whole  body  of  English  ^subjects  in  th« 
land  of  Ireland^  to  assemble  and  deliberate  on  these 
petitions.     The  advice  of  evil  counsellors  appears, 
however,  to  have  influenced  the  declaration  he  made 
to  his  Irish,  subjects.     He  no  longer  avowed  the  intent 
of  judging  personally  of  their   grievances ;  but   stiH 
promised  them  redress  upon  such  representations,  as 
should  be  made  to  him^  through  his  officers  and  coun- 
cil, which  was  one  of  the  ciiief  grievances  against 
which  they  remonstrated.     Thus  did  the  King,  speaks 
ing  from  the  genuine  impulse  of  his  mind  (motu  pro^ 
prio)  strongly  mark  his  displeasure  at  hiff'servants'  re- 
luctance to  take  an  affair  of  such  moment  into  immediate 
deliberation.  Yet  official  ascendancy  was  too  powerfiiK 
The  icing's  interest' was  sacrificed  to  the  corrupt  views 
of  his  ministers,  and  the  wise  and  benevolent  mandates 
of  the  Sovereign  were  so  effectually  contravened  and 
defeated,  that  during  the  course  of  his  reign  several 
individuals  of  the  Irish  race  were  necessitated  to  sue  for 
particular  charters  of  denization    on   their  intermar- 
riages with  the  English.     Tills  would  have  been  futile 
and  absurd,  had  the  servants  of  the  crown  caitied  into 
effect  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  sovereign. 
Fatal  oppo-      Such  determined  opposition   to  the  wishes  of  the 
wishes  of    Irish  people  and  the  welfare  of  their  sovereign,  could 
not  but  irritate  the  spirits  of  the  Irish,  give  new  edge 
to  their  resentments,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  irreconcile* 
able  hatred  betweeft  them  and  their  oppressors  **  This 

*  *'  Afi  long  as  they  (the  Irish)  were  out  of  the  protection  of  tlie 

aw/'  says  Sir  John  Davies,  "so  as  every  Englishman  might  oppress^ 

spoil,  and  kill  them  without  controulment,  how  was  it  possible 

tliey  should  be  other  than  outlaws  and  enemies  to  the  crown  of 
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fatal  policy  of  refusing  the  just  and  reasonable  requests  }^^ 
of  the  Irish  was  instantly  followed  by  its  necessary  ef- 
fect. It  drove  them  into  insurrection^  which  diminish- 
ed the  number  of  the  king's  subjects^  exhausted  his 
treasure^  impoverished  the  country,  increased  the  ha- 
tred of  the  English  name,  and  forwarded  no  other 
views,  than  those  of  the  rapacious  and  corrupt  minis- 
ters, who  reaped  their  own  harvest  from  the  country's 
ruin. 

This  blind  infatuation  of  the  English  government 
in  their  conduct  towards  Ireland  is  wholly  unaccount- 
able ;  for  although  they  had  not  full  possession  of 
one-third  of  the  island,  they  cantonized  the  whole 
country  amongstten  English  families,  who  called  them- 
selves owners  and  lords  of  all.  Nothing  was  left  to 
be  granted  to  or  enjoyed  by  the  natives :  nor  is  there 
a  record  for  the  space  of  3(X)  years  and  upwards  after 
the  invasion,  •  of  any  grant  of  land  to  an  Irish  lord, 
except  one  from  the  crown  to  the  King  of  Thomond 
of  his  land,  during  the  minority  of  Henry  III.  and  the 
treaty  with  the  King  of  Connaught.  These  English 
grantees  became  a  new  set  of  petty  sovereigns «  who, 
according  to  Sir  John  Davies,  could  not  endure  any 
kings  in  Ireland  but  themselves :  nay,  hardly  that 
the  crown  of  England  itself  should  have  any  juris- 

Eogland  ?  If  the  king  would  not  admit  them  to  the  condition  of 
ftcbjectSj  how  could  they  learn  to  acknowledge  and  obey  him  at 
their  sovereign  ?'*  and,  '*  in  a  word>  if  the  English  would  neither  in 
peace  govern  them  by  the  law,  nor  in  war  root  them  out  by  the 
swordy  must  they  not  needs  be  pricks  in  their  eyes,  and  thorns 
in  their  sides,  till  the  world's  end  ?'*  Dav  Disc. 
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^22i  <Kctiofi  bvcar  ttetfi.  They  exerdaed  all  maimer  of 
royal  power  and  aatholrky>  tnthin  Aefr  petty  sove- 
Tagndes  more'arbitrkirfly,  t!ian  any  English  monarch 
had  done  over  flie  kmgdom*»  No  wonder  then^ 
that  diey  should  oppose  and  resist  erery  attempt  dF 
the  Ei^glish  caSmet  to  admit  the  Irish  into  a  full  par- 
ticipation of  th^  laws  aiid  cbbstkution.  As  by  such 
grants  of  whole  provinces  and  petty  kingdoms,  diese 
few  English  lords  assumed  the  propriety  of  all  the  lands: 
cc^nimzed  in  them,  it  becalne  impracdcable  for  Go* 
If  emihent  to  give  legal  titles  to  the  natives.  The  con- 
quest of  the  whole  country  thus  became  impoisable 
otherwise,  than  by  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  na- 
tive race  of  Irish,  which  the  €rovermnent  was  in  isA 
unable,  and  from  interested  motives,  probably  unwiU 
fing  to  effect.  The  Irish,  who  inhabtted*  the  lands^ 
that  were  fiilly  conquered  and  reduced,  were  in 
the  condition  of  slaves  and  villeins,  and  thereby 
rendered  more  profit  to  their  lords,  than  if  they 
had  been  free  subjects  of  the  king  \  and  as  these 
oppressive  and  rapacious  roytelets  flattered  thenu 
selves  with  the  pleasing  prospect  of  realizing  their 
several  grants  to  their  full  nominal  extent,  they  look  - 
ed  eagerly  to  thk  profitable  extension  of  vassalage  and 
slavery,'  which  would  not  take  place,  if  those  tjut  of 
the  pale  were  once  received  into  the  King's  protection,, 
and  made  lifege  tnen  »id  free  subjects.    Thus  early^ 


*  The  complaints  df  the  abuses  of  th^e  English  s^ters  wert^ 
Emphatically  compressed  into  ^is-tftrimg  ^presakm  i  tpsis  Hylmu 
nit  Hyberniores, 
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were  the  peace»  welfare^  and  prosperity  of  the  Irish    1^90. 
nation  sacrificed  to  the  corrupt  influence  and  interests 
of  some  few  men  in  power  \ 

Edward,  to  supply  the  necessities  of  his  government,  ^fnxioh^ 
luui  recourse  in  a  moist  unconstitutional  manner  to  thie  ^}^  ^^ 

.  ■  thelihy, 

interposition  of  the  Pope,  and  obtained  the  grant  of  a 
tenth  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  the  Irish  clergy^ 
on  pretence  of  providing  for  an  expedition  to  the  holy 
land.  But  that  clergy,  whidh  had  always  withstood 
the  usurpations  of  temporal  power  by  the  Pope  more 
firmly,  than  the  English,  was  neither  di^>osedto  counte- 
nance  this  innovation,  nor  enabled  to  comply  with  the 
demand.  By  appeal  to  Rome,  the  ill^al  requisidon 
was  avoided ;  but  Edward  obtained  from  the  more 
docile  laity  of  Ireland,  after  some  hesitation,  a  grant 
of  *a  fifteenth  of  their  effects. 

To  enforce  these  exacdons  with  prudence,  and  allay  Ditkrtncn 

between  De 

the  public  irritation,  William  De  Vezey,  who  bore  the  Vc«ey  and 
character  oi  humanity  and  integrity,  was  intrusted 


with  the  government  of  Ireland.  In  his  opposidcHi  to 
the  Irish  insurgents  he  was  tolerably  successful) 
but  in  probing  the  evil,  be  so  provoked  John  ¥kz 
Thomas  Fitz  Gerald,  Baron  of  Ophaly,  that  they  both 
appealed  to  the  king^  before  whom  they  appeared 
in  person,  pleaded  against  each  other,  and  challenged 
the  combat ;  of  which  our  historians  give « both  a  ' 
romandc  and  burlesque  account. 

In  1 295  John  Wogan  was  appointed  to  the  govern*  The  am 
ment  as  posses^g  a  discretion  unknown  to  bis  prede-  wMaxT' 

*  See  Dar.  TXse.  passim. 
o  3 
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I2p5.     ce&ors.     Amidst  the  contendmg  parties  he  procured  a 
truce  for  two  years,  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  apply 
some  remedy  to  the  general  disorder  of  the  realm.  A 
parliament  was  in  the  mean  time  summoned  more  te^ 
gularly,  than  any  which  had  hitherto  been  convened  in 
Ireland*     Writs  were  issued  to  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  to  the  sheriffs,  directing  them  to  return 
two  knights  for  each  of  the  counties.     I'his  assemUy 
constituted  properly  the  first  parliament  of  this  imper- 
fect kingdom.     Although  it  were  inconsiderable  ia 
point  of  number,  yet  by  the  ordinances  it  enacted^  it 
has  the  merit  of  having  maturely  weighed  the  public 
grievances,  not  without  some  real  intention  of  provid* 
ing  effectual  redress .     But  the  wishes  of  the  King  were 
3till  fatally  frustrated  by  the  more  powerful  action  of 
his  corrupt  servants.     Wholesome  ordinances  were 
enacted,  but  mischievous  practices  were  set  up  and 
countenanced  to  render  them  inefficient. 
Wholesome      It  was  enacted,  that  tenants  of  every  degree  should 
the  first      provide  accordmg  to  their  rank  towards  a  militia,  and 
par  lament.  ^^^  absentees  should  contribute  out  of  their  Irish  reve- 
nues to  that  establishment.     It  was  also  enacted,  that 
in  particular  incursions  of  the  Irish,  the  neighbouring 
settlers,  who  should  not  attempt  to  assist  the  goyem- 
ment,  or  repel  the  invasion,  should  for  their  wilful 
neglect  be  liable   to  pay  damages  to  their  suffering 
neighbours.     And  in  order  to  prevent  the  national  evil 
of  frequent  military  expeditions  by  the  great  lords,  it 
was  also  ordained,  that  in  future  no  lord  should  make; . 
war  but  by  license  of  the  chief  governor,  or  by  special 
mandate  of  the  king.     Several  other  wholesome  ordi- 
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nances  of  like,  though  subordinate  tendency  were  pass-    1295, 
ed  by  the  express  order  of  Edward,  who  it  appears 
really  wished  to  promote  the  welfere  of  Ireland,  though 
in  so  doing  he  forgot  not  his  own  interest,  however 
he  were  thwarted  in  it  by  the  mal-administration  of 
tins  distant  government.     In  cases  of   any  sudden 
insurrection  of  the  Irish,  when  the  chief   governor 
was  at  a  distance,  it  was  further  enacted,  that  from 
the  mon^en^t  hostilities  commenced  the  country  at- 
tacked should  instantly,  and  without  further  orders 
rise  in  arms,    and   maintain  the  war  at  their  own 
^charges  without  intermission  or  suspension,  till  the 
enemy  should  be  reduced  or  consent  to  a  cessation,  or 
the    chief  governor  should  otherwise  direct.     And 
in  order  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  their  usual  shelter, 
every  lord  was  directed  to  repair  and  clear  the  roads 
through  his  woods  and  forests,  to  make  bridges,  path* 
ways,  and  other  provisions  for  traversing  the  country 
with  readiness  and  security,  and  pursuing  the  insur- 
gents into  their  retreats.     And  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting any  mistake  between  Englishmen  and  Irishmen 
(for  killing  the  latter  there  was  no  punishment ) ,  it 
was  still  further  enacted,  that  all  Englishmen  should 
conform  strictly  to  the  garb  and  tonsure  of  their  own 
countrymen,   at  least  in  the  tonsure  of  the;ir  hair,  on 
pain  of  seizure  of  their  lands  and  chattels,  and  impri- 
sonment of  their  persons^     Arid  lastly,  two  lords  in 
every  county  and  liberty,  in  which  Irishmen  were  resi- 
f  dent,  were^  in  the  absence  of  the  chief  governor,  vest- 
ed with  full  power  to  treat  with  the  Irish  in  all  matters, 
m  which  the  public  tranquillity  was  concerned. 

o4 
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X3(^*        These  ordinancies  devised  with  equity  and  pdiqr^  at 

Internal     ^'^  produced  a  partial  effect  in  checking,  though  they 

Sd'dSth  tt^€^  effectually  put  an  end  to  the  disorders  of  the 

of  Edward  f ealm.    A  spiift  of  insubordination  giving  free  course 

to  the  treachery  and  turbulence  both  of  the  English 

aM  Irish  chieftains,  rather  increased  than  diminished 

them*  DiscM-der  reached  the  very  seat  of  government ; 

and  the  utmost  eflbrts  of  the  chief  governor,  and  the 

fe^  ^ell-affected  lords,  were  scarcely  suQcient  to  de^ 

tend  even  the  provmce  of  Leinster,    Whilst  the  affairs 

cif  Ireland  were  thus  embroiled,  Ed^^rd  cUed  at  the 

tg€i  of  69  yearsi  durmg  35  of  which  be  sat  upon  the 

(bfcmes  of  England  and  Ireland^ 


[     201      ] 


CHAPTER  VI. 

lite  Reign  of  Edward  IL 

A  MORE  unfortunate  monarch  than  Edward  tL     i307* 
never  sat  on  the  English  throne,  which  he  ascended  in   ^^^^^^ 
the  24th  year  of  his  age.     He  was  gifted  with  all  the  of  umud 
qualities  of  mind  and  body,  ^hich  are  generally  al« 
lowed  to  render  the  possessor  amiable.     His  flatterers 
have  not  attempted  to  extol  his  eminent  virtue,  nor 
have  his  enemies  charged  him  with  any  particular  vice. 
He  was  unfortunate  in  being  married  to  a  woman  of 
intrigue  (Isabella,  a  daughter  of  France).    The  sensi- 
bility of  his  disposition  converted  the  friendship  of  the 
man  into  the  favouritism  of  the  monarch ;  which  not 
only  hi  the  days  of  those  boisterous  barons,  but  in  the 
more  refined  times  of  modem  improvements,  is  the 
most  fatal  propensity,  in  which  a  limited  monarch  can 
indulge. 

Edward's  first  act  of  sovereignty  over  Ireland  was  Gavju.t<m 
to  render  it  subservient  to  the  very  fatality  of  his  reign.  ^^^^°"'*' 
He  had  during  the  life  of  his  father  contracted  a 
warm  friendship  for  a  young  gentleman  of  Gasco- 
py.  Piers  Gavaston,  whom  Edward  the  Plrst  had  select- 
ed for  the  companion  of  his  youth,  and  whom  nature 
)iad  lavishly  endowed  with  the  most  captivating  quali- 
ties. So  powerful  an  ascendancy  had  the  amiable 
powers  of  Gavs^ton  acquired  over  the  mind  of  this 
young  prittce^  that  his  father  found  it  necessary  to 
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^^!^    proscribe  him  the  kingdom  ;  aiid  on  his  death-bed  sor 
lemnly  enjoined  his  son  never  to  recall  him.     Scarce- 
ly however  had  the  breath  left  his  father's  body,  when 
Gavaston  was  recalled  and  welcomed  with  the  inves- 
titure of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  wh^ch  had  lately 
escheated   to  the   crown,  by  the  death   of  Edmond, 
^ ^ ..      the  son  of  Richard,  who  had  been  elected  king  of  the 
Romans ;  and  he  was  married  to  Henry's  niece,  a  sisr 
ter  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester.  The  royal  favor  and  the 
personal  accomplishments  of  Gavaston  raised  againsjt 
him  an  host  of  enemies,    from  amongst  the  Engr 
lish    nobility ;    to  whom    Gavaston    behaved   with 
insolent  disdain,     Edward  left    Gavaston  protector 
of  the  kingdona  with  extraordinary  powers,  when 
he  went  to  France  to  be  married  to  tjiie  princess  Isabella.  ' 
She  being  of  an  intriguing  disposition,  ( what  lady  oJF 
the  French  court  is  not  so? )  bpcame  soon  jealous  of  hi^ 
influence  upon  the  mind  of  her  husband,  and  joinecj 
the    Earl    of   Lancaster,    and  several   bishops    and 
barons,  in   imperiously    insisting  upon   the  banislj* 
ment  of  the  favorite*     They  extorted  an  oath  from 
him,  that  he  would  never  return  and  enforced  it  by 
a  conditional   excommunication  from  the  *  bi&hops,  in 
case  he  should  infringe  it.     T  he  interference  of  par- 
liament intimidated  the  king  into  compliance :  he  re- 
luctantly submitted  to  the  commands  of  the  overbear- 
ing  barons,  but   previously   invested  Gavaston  with 
fresh  grants  of  lands  in  England  and  Gascony. 
Catraston         Instead  of  dismissing  Gavaston  to  the  continent^ 
Und.         Edward  contrived  to  dignify  his  exile,   by  appointing 
him  his  vicegerent  in  Ireland,  and  had  the  indiscre- 
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don  to  accompany  him  in  great  pomp  as  far  as  BristoL  ^^^ 
In  a  country,  where  he  had  made  no  personal  enemies, 
his  attractive  qualities,  his  magnificent  retinue,  and 
above  all  his  bold  spirit  of  enterprize,  at  first  endeared 
hiia  to  the  Lish  and  Englisli  settlers.  He  at  once 
marched  out  against  the  turbulent  Septs,  and  quickly 
subdu  d  them.  (3'l)cmpsey  met  him  in  the  field,  and 
was  totally  di:'ft^ated.  Having  tranquillized  Leinster, 
he  pierced  into  Thomond;  and  there  defeated  O'Bryen, 
who  had  laiely  made  vigorous  resistance  to- the  Eng* 
lish  arTUS.  lie  erected  some  castles,  and  opened  com- 
munications throughout  the  English  territory.  Gavas- 
ton  soon  provoked  the  envy  of  the  great  lords  of  Ire- 
land to  whom  a  govemmentof  such  weight  and  splen- 
dor coula  not  long  remain  indiflferent.  Richard  Earl 
of  Ulster  at  this  time  the  most  powerful  chieftain  in 
all  Ireland  affected  in  pride  and  state  to  vie  with  the 
governor,  and  is  said  to  have  threatened  Gavaston 
with  hostilities  ;  but  before  their  jealousies  bad  pro- 
duced any  open  violence,  Gavaston  was  recalled, 
and  the  kingdom  quickly  relapsed  into  the  double 
calamity  of  a  weak  government  and  a  turbulent  aris-  • 
Jocracy. 

Nothing  could  mark  the  imbecility  of  the  Irish  Ea^  of  ui- 

"  '  scerpleni- 

govemment  more,  than  the  frequent  change  of  their  poientiary 
governors,  of  whom  during  a  reign  of  1 9  years  there  were  wiih  ro- 
seventeen.  The  Earl  of  Ulster,  though  never  intrust- 
ed with  that  situation,  was  appointed  plenipotentiary,  to 
conclude  a  treaty  with  Robert  Bruce,  the  Scotch  mc^ 
narch :  and  the  Scottish  deputies  attended  him  in  Ire- 
land. He  was  so  elevat^  with  this  mark  of  distinct 
tion, that  he  afterwards  affectedindependent  sovereignt  jj. 
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1315.    and  wkh  aa  armed  force,  marched  into  Thonftondy 
in  support  of  some  private  preteosbns,   where  he 
was    defeated    by    the    Geraldines   under   Richard 
De  Clare.     He  was  made  prisoner,  and  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  terms  of  the  conqueror.    An  accom- 
modation followed,  and  was  cemented  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Maurice,  and  Thomas  Fitz  John,  (afterwards 
the  heads  of  the  houses  of  Desmond  and  Kildare,)  with 
the  two  daughters  of  the  earl  of  Ulster :  tbe  union  of 
which  families  seemed  to  promise  lasting  tranquillity 
to  Ireland  I  when  new  enmities  and  new  disorders 
broke  out. 
SitIhc'Io.     ^^^  treaty,  which  Edward  II.  had  concluded  with 
^'tlS'r^    the  Scots,  having  been  transacted  in  Ireland,  may, 
country  to  fromintercourse  with  the  Scotch  Commissioners^  have 

a  Scotch  ' 

wonaich.  increased  the  Irish  hatred  of  the  English  government. 
Robert  Bruce  soon  violated  the  terms  \  war  recom* 
menced;  and  the  gallant  BrUce  turned  the  scale  by 
the  memorable  victory  he  obtained  over  a  more  nu- 
merous army  of  the  English  at  Bannockburn.  This 
sh?irpened  the  impatience  of  the  Irish  and  the  chief- 
tains of  Ulster,  to  take  advantage  of  the  distressful 
state  of  Britain:  they  addressed  themselves  to  Robert 
Bruce,  and  pathetically  entreated  his  assistance,  to 
enable  them  as  brethren  and  kinsmen,  to  avenge 
themselves  upon  the  common  enemy.  They  oflFered 
to  receive  a  sovereign  from  Scotland,  to  r.escue  and 
preserve  them  from  the  oppre^ston  of  the  English* 
£dward,  the  brother  of  Kobert  Bruce,  was  named 
and  accepted  by  the  chieftains  of  Ulster,  who  were 
assured,   that  he  (should  sp^ily  be  sent  to  their 
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deliverance,,  \eith  a   formidable  force.    The  intelli-  ^J[^*fi 
gence  was  spread  through  their  province  with  joy, 
anc{  extensive  preparations  were  made  to  insure  suc- 
cess. 

In  May  1315,  Edward  Bruce  landed  about  6000 1*^'?  , 
men  in  Ulster,  to  assert  Jiis  new  claim  to  the  sove- »« iicUnd. 
reignty  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  lords  of  Ulster  and 
many  others  flocked  to  his  standard.  The  English 
settlers  of  the  north  were  butchered  without  mercy, 
their  castles  levelled,  and  their  towns  set  on  fire.  AN 
most  all  Ireland  in  a  short  time  declared  for  the  Scot. 
Some  battles  were  fought,  and  vast  desolation,  both 
from  the  sword  and  femine^  spread  through  the;  land* 
Edward  Bruce  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Dundalk, 
and  his  brother  Robert  landed  in  Ireland  with  a 
powerful  army.  The  general  dearth  obliged  Robert 
almost  immediately  to  return  with  a  part  of  his  army; 
yet  the  forces,  which  he  left  behind  were  instantly  in- 
creased by  a  conflux  of  the  discontented  Irish^  and 
numbers  of  degenerate  English,  and  amongst  the 
others,  by  iheDeLacys  and  their  numerous  adherents.- 

War,'  pestilence,  and  famine  united  to  complete  the  Ent- 

,  ,  lish  rally 

the  calamities  of  that  unfortunate  country,  whenMnong«c 
the  English  lords,  expecting  no  vigor  from  their  o'jra 
government  in  England,  determined  to  rally  amongst 
themselves,  and  entered  inta  an  association  to  support 
the  interests  of  Edward  II.  with  their  lives  .and  for- 
tunes* In  order  to  give  countenance  ta  their  .zeal  and 
loyalty,  the  royal  fiivor  was  extended  to  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  them.  John  fltz  Thomas  Baron 
of  Opbaly  was  created  Earl  of  Klildare  ;  Lord  Ed- 


Battle  of 
Athanitc 
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isi5.    mond  Butler  received  the  title  of  Earl  of  Carricfc^ 

•  ■         •  .  ^^  , 

Desmond  and  Sdldare  eminently  exerted  themselvcfi^ 
in  resisting  the  general  insurrection. 

«  •  •  .  • 

The  English  at  length  marched  with  a  considerable 
force  into  Connaught,  with  a  particular  view  to  sub- 
due Fedlim  O'Connor,  who  had  most  perfidiously 
joined  the  Scotch  invader.  His  forces  were  collected, 
and  the  contending  parties  met  near  the  town  of 
Athunree,  where  a  desperate  engagement  at  length 
terminated  in  favor  of  the  English  army*.  This  disas- 
ter  had  little  influence  on  Edward  Bruce;  he  conti* 
nued  his  destructive  progress  without  molestation  to 
the  very  walls  of  Dublin.  Thither  the  earl  of  Ulster 
had  retired ;  and  his  sister  being  married  to  Robert 
King  of  Scotland,  raised  so  much  suspicion  of  his  se- 
cret disloyalty,  that  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city 
imprisoned  him ;  nor-  could  all  the  authority  of  thd 


*  This  effort  to  regain  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  by  young 
Fedlina  O'Connor,  was  defeated  in  the  loss  of  this  battle.  It  wag 
the  most  bloody  contest,  that  had  ever  taken  place  between  tbb 
two  nations^  it  happened  on  the  lOth  of  August,  and  continuecf 
frorii  the  lising  to  t;he  tetting  sun.  The  Irish  attacked  with  the  *' 
most  ferocious  impetuosity  j  but  they  were  neither  armed  nor 
disciplined :  they  were  rather  headed  than  commanded  by  their 
young  warlike  chieftain.  Such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  his  army, 
that  above  lOOOO  of  th^m  fell  in  the  fields  amongst  which  were 
twenty-ninte  siibaltem  chiefs  of  Connaught.  Tradition  states, 
that  after  this  decisive  battle,  the  O'Connor  family,  like  the 
Fabian,  was  so  nearly  Exterminated,  that  throughout  all  Con- 
naught not  one  of  t^e  name  remained  (except  Fedlim*s  brother) 
who  was  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
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English  government  procure  hk  enlargement.  The  i3i6. 
English  interest  was  much  weakened  by  the  defection 
of  the  powerful  family  of  De  Ldcy*  The  heads  of  it 
were  formally  summoned  to  appear  and  defend  them- 
selves against  the  charge  of  treason.  They  resented 
the  indignity  offered  to  their  grandeur,  by  slaying  the 
messenger.  To  revenge  this  outrage,  their  lands 
were  seized,  and  they  fled  into  Gonnaught  to  unite 
with  their  Scottish  ally. 

The  disastrous  prospect  of  affairs  in  Ireland  drovePf*^?''*^^!®'* 

*^        *  of  the  spi- 

the  English  government  to  the  unchristian  and  scan-"^*^*^ 
dalous  shift  of  prostituting  the' spiritual  powers  of  the 
church  to  the  profane  use  of  state  policy,  and  perhaps 
of  forwarding  the  unjust  and  wicked  designs  of  cor- 
rupt men.     It  is  here  particularly  noticed,  because  it 
drew  from  the  more  reflecting  and  better  instructed 
part  of  the  Irish  nation,  a  solemn  publication  of  their 
national  grievances,  and  displayed  Such  a  portrait  of 
English  oppression   and  wickedness,    as   more  thart 
softens   the    harsh  terms,  in  which  the  Irish  histo- 
rians usually  represent   them,     fhe  court  of  Rome 
found  its  interest  in  keeping  up  the  arrogant  policy, 
by   which   Adrian   had  made,    and  Alexander  had 
confirmed  the  grant  of  Ireland  to  the  English  mo- 
narch: and   England  deemed  it   prudent   to  render 
every  adventitious  power  ancillary  to.  her'   ultimate 
design  of  subjugating  that  country  to   her  absolute 
sway*      So    powerfully    therefore   did    the   English 
agents  press  the  mutual  interest  of  both  courts  to  resist 
the  erection  of  a  new  Scotch  dynasty  in  Ireland,  that 
a  solemn  sentence  of  excommunication  was  published 
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^^\    from  the  p^pal  chair  against  all  the  enemies  of  £d« 
ward  II.  and  nominally  against  Robert  and  Edward 
Bruce,  "virho  were  then  invading  Ireland  for  the  pinr- 
pose  of  securing  to  the  latter  the  throne,  to  which 
the  generality  of  that  nation  had  called  him. 
stmng  le.       Xhis  interposition  of  the  pontiff  had  been  expected; 
w  p1S«"***  ^"^  ^^  guard  against  it,  the  Irish  presented  to  Rome 
3oiwXXiL  a' most  affecting  remonstrance  on  the  wretched  state 
of  their  nation,  and  the  oppression  they  had  long  en- 
dured from  the  English  government  •.     This  remon« 


*  It  is  given  in  the  appendix  to  ray  Historical  Review,  as  men* 
doned  p.  l65.  'J'he  following  lines  ounvey  some  idea  ofthc  spirit  of 
the  whole : — "  And  those  kings  were  noi  Englishmen,  nor  of  any 
other  nation  but  our  own,  who  with  pious  liberalit}' bestowed  ample 
endowments  In  lands,  and  many  insmunities  on  the  Irish  church  ^ 
though  in  modem  times  our  churches  are  most  wantonly  plundered 
by  the  English,  by  whom  they  are  almost  entirely  despoUt* d.  And 
though  these  our  kings  so  long  and  so  strenuously  defended  ngainst 
the  kings  and  tyrants  of  different  regions  the  inlieritance  givt  n  them 
by  God,  preserving -their  innate  liberty  at  all  times  inviolate,  yet 
Adrian  the  IV.  your  predecessor,  an  Englishman,  more  even  by 
eflfection  and  prejudice  than  by  birth,  blinded  by  that  affection 
jind^he  false  suggestions  of  Henry  II.  king  cf  England,  under 
whom,  and  perhaps  by  whom  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  was 
murdered,  gave  the  dominion  of  this  our  kingdom,  by  a  certain 
form  of  words,  to  that  same  Henry  II,  whom  he  ought  rather 
to  have  stript  of  his  own  on  account  of  the  above  crime.  Thus 
omitting  all  legal  end  juiidical  order,  and  alas!  his  national  pre- 
judices and  predilections  blindfolding  the  -discernment  of  such  a 
pontiff,  without  our  being  guilty  of  any  crime,  without  any  ra* 
lional  cause  whatever,  he  gave  us  up  to  l)e  n^angled  to  pieces  by 
the  teeth  of  the  most  cruel  and  voracious  of  all  monsters,  &c«" 
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strance  produced  so  strong  an  effect  upon  Pope  I3i8. 
John  the  XXIL  that  his  holiness  immediately  trans* 
mitted  a  copy  of  it  to  the  King,  earnestly  exhorting 
him  to  redress  the  grievances  complained  of,  as  the 
pnly  sure  expedient  to  bring  back  the  Irish  to  their  al- 
legiance, and  then  they  would  be  without  excuse^ 
should  .they  persist  in  their  revolt.  The  advice  of  the 
'  spiritual  pastor  was  in  part  attended  to  by  the  King  ; 
yet  the  distresses  of  famine,  pestilence,  and  war  con- 
tinned  to  exhaust  the  country.  Sir  John.  Berming- 
ham  was  sent  by  Alexander  Bicknor^  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  the  lord  deputy^  into  Ulster^  with  se« 
veral  distinguished  officers  in  his  train,  and  about 
1500  chosen  men.  Bruce  met  him  with  an  army 
more  than  double  his  force  at  Dundalk.  The  con* 
flict  was  sustained  on  each  side  with  great  bravery, 
but  terminated  in  favor  of  the  English.  Edward 
Bruce  fell  in  battle,  and  Robert  Bruce  arrived  with  * 

his  forces  only  to  hear  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  his 
brother,  and  instantly  retreated.  .  Bermingham  received 
the  earldom  of  Louth^  and  manor  of  Alherdee,  or 
Athunree,  in  reward  of  his  services. 

The  English  cause  acquired  considerable  strength  The  mii^ 
from  the  death  of  Edward  Bruce,  who  had  been  so.coigneia4 
lemnly  crowned  monarch  of  Ireland.  The  general 
calamities  of  the  country  however  rendered  the  ad- 
vantages scarcely  an  object  of  congratulation  to  the 
victors.  There  remained  a  devaistated  country,  an 
exhausted  treasury^  and  a  thin  population,  equally  dis- 
posed to  avail  itself  of  the  abuses  of  the  old,  and  to 

VOL.  I.  p 
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1318.  ^  Oppose  the  introduction  of  new  institutiojAs.  Law^ 
less  violence,  private  revenge^  and  uncontrouled  ex- 
cesses prevailed  every  where*  The  English  govern^ 
ment  was  harassed  and  distressed  as  much  by  the  re« 
creant  English^  as  by  the  obstinate  Irish  chieftains* 
These  internal  calamities  were  aggravated  by  the  no* 
torious  imbecility  and  corruption  of  those,  to  wham  the 
reins  of  government  were  intrusted.  They  sanctioned 
several  abuses  /  and  although  they  could  not  prevent 
the  ordinary  effects  of  famine  and  war,  yet  at  their 
door  lay  the  unprecedented  disasters  of  that  refined 
improvement  upon  national  calamity,  anciently  called 
coigne  and  livery^  (and  latterly  Jree  quariersj^  whicli 
was  ^  forced  quartering  of  the  soldiers  on  the  inhabit** 
ants,  leaving  them  to  support  themselves  by  arbitrary 
exactions*  This  engendered  and  gave  impunity  to 
a  system  of  riot,  rapine,  rape,  massacre,  oppression, 
and  every  vice  that  can  degrade  mankind  *• 

*  Of  this  barbarous  and  nefarious  practice.  Sir  John  Davies 
thus  speaks^  Dav.  Dis.  p.  30  and  123.  ^*  In  the  time  of  king 
Edward  II.  Maurice  Fitz-Thooias  of  Petmood  being  chief  com* 
mandcr  of  the  army  against  the  Scots,  began  that  wicked  extor- 
tlon  of  coygne  and  livery  and  pay,  that  is,  he  and  his  army  tooke 
horsemeahe  and  mansmeate  and  money  at  their  pleasure,  without 
any  ticket  x)r  any  otlier  satis&ction.  And  this  was,  after  that  time,* 
die  general  fault  of  all  the  go\*emours  and  commanders  of  tho 
army  in  this  lande.".  And,  '*  By  this  it  appearetb,  why  the  ex- 
tortion of  coygne  and  livery  is  called  in  the  old  statutes  of  Ireland 
a  damnable  customet  and  the  imposing  and  taking  thereof  made 
high  treason.  And  it  \%  said  in  an  ancient  discourse  Of  the  Decap 
tf  Ireland,  that  though  it  were  first  invented  in  h«ll,  yet  if  it  bai 
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It  appeaHi,  that  Edward  fil.  again  sought  to  support    iS2S< 
bis  authority  by  help  of  the  see  rf  Rome^  the  temporal  ^^^^ 
jwwer  of  which  had  in  those  days  a  most  unwanrant**  P^r-*^^*™ 
able  influence  oh  the  minds  of  riiost  christians.    He  P^*=!i"* 
had  the  address,  m  the  twelfth  year  of  nis  reign,  to  ^^^^^^ 
prevail  on  John  XXII.  to  release  the  payment  of  Peter-  »«fl»«^ 
penco,  which  had  beien  granted  to  his  predecessors 
from  the  kingdoms  of  tlngland  and  Ireland,    tn  the 
j^ixteenth  year  of  his  reign,  his  holiness,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  English  monarch,  imposed  6n  the  clergy  of 
Ireland  a  disme  for  two  years,  payable  lo  the  King.     It 
was  to  be  levied  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Dublin. 
But  the  prelates  and  clei^  refused  to  pay  it  without  pr(>> 

been  used  and  practised  there,  at  it  hatfa  bem  ip  Irriand^  it  laA 
long  since  destroyed  the  Teiy  kiogdome  of  Belzebab."  And 
(p.  I71  )#  ''  Bat  the  most  wicked  and  mischieirotu  cottome  of  all 
others  was  that  of  coygne  and  livery,  of^en  before  mentioned ;  . 
which  consisted  in  taking  ofmansmeate,  horsemeaie,  and  ntomg  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  coontiy  at  the  will  and  pleasure  ef  the 
aoldier,  who>  m  the  phrase  of  Scifptare  it^  did  Me  a^  th  peapU 
as  it  were  bread,  for  that  he  had  no  other  entertainment.  This 
extortion  was  origioalij  Irish>  for  they  used  to  lay  hmaght  upoa 
their  people^  and  never  gave  their  soldier  any  other  pay.  Bat 
when  the  English  had  learned  i't^  they  used  it  with  more  inso- 
leocy,  and  made  it  Biore  intollend>Ie ;  for  thia  oppression  was  not 
temporlry«  or  limited  cither  to  phice  cnr  tune ;  bat  because  theie 
.  was  every  where  a  continuall  warre  eitber  oifiensive  or  defensive, 
and  every  lord  of  a  countrie,  and  everiemarcher,  noade  warre  and 
peace  at  his jdeasure,  it  became  univenal  and  perpetuaU  j  and  was 
indeede  the  most  heavy  oppresmn*  diat  tver  was  used  ia  ania 
christian  or  heathen  kingdom*'* 
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1323.    duction  of  the  original  bull.    This  they  cimcdved  tt 

most  plausible  pretext  for  resisting  the  unconstit 

tional  exercise  of  ps^  power  to  tax  or  appropria 

the  property  of  the  kingdom.    They  had  twice  b 

^  fore  resisted  these  exactions  *• 

\  kdwndit.      The  misfortunes  and  tragical  end  of  Edward  ] 

fftttator  to    having  taken  place  in  England,  we  cannot  propei 

f  introduce  them  into  the  history  of  that  part  of  I 

dominions^  which  took  no  share  in  them.    Irelai 
I  owes  more  to  this  King's  efforts  to  improve  th< 

i  country  by  legislation,  than  to  those  of  any  of  his  p] 

<       ,  decessors.  The  salutary  statutes  and  ordinances  ma 

by  this  monarch  at  different  periods  are  stated  at  lar 

by  Riley  and  Prynne  t ;  the  latter  of  whom  ushers 

those  passed  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign^ 

Nottingham,  **  for  the  better  government  of  Irelat 

and  preventing  corruptions  and  abuses  in  his  ofHo 

there,  to  his  own  or  his  subjects'  injury  or  oppr 

sioUj"  with  this  observation ;  c  notable  precedent  ivi 

thy  imitation  in  all  ages  and  places  throughout  i 

King*s  dominions. 

Edward  II.      A  Strong  tide  of  adverse  fortune  ran  against  tl 

dilSwiSto  monarch.     He  had  probably  received  favourable  ii 

^*'^*^'     pressions  of  Ireland  from  the  reports  of  his  favour 

Gavaston ;  and,  in  the  pressure  of  his  misfortunes 

'  •  It  cannot  escape  the  reader's  obsetvatlon,  that  the  rood 
Irith  Roman  catholic  clergy  has  upon  oath  renounced  and  < 
claioied  all  temporal  power  in  the  Pope. 

f  BA.  PI.  Pari.  App.  aud  Prjnne's  Anim.  p.  i6i. 
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England^  he  is  reported  to  have  seriously  attempted     1337 
to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  Irish  subjects. 
Amongst  the  charges  against  this  unfortunate  prince^ 
his  enemies  most  unwarrantably  laid  at  his  door  the 
loss  of  his  Iris]^  dominions* 
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The  Rei^  of  fi^armi. 

1327.        Edward  III.  upon  the  resignation  of  his  unfortuna^ 
^"^^^  father^  was  proclaimed  king,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
oenion  of   his  age.     A  regencv  of  twelve  governors  was  placed 
impoUticf. .  over  him,  but  they  were  merely  nominal ;  and  Isabellaj 
the  queen  mother,  with  her  favourite  Mortimer,  exer- 
cised the  power  of  the  realm.    Upon  a  general  review 
of  this  King's  reign,  whijch  continued  fifty  years,  seven 
months,  and  twenty-seven  days,  the  observation  re- 
curs,  which  has  before  been  made  upon  the  rapid  sue* 
cession  of  gx)vemors  intrusted  with  the  administration 
of  Irish  affaire ;  a  system,  which  must  essentially  have 
defeated  the  effects  of  sound  policy  upon  an  unsettled 
and  naturally  turbulent  government.      There  were, 
during  this  reign,  no  fewer  than  forty-three  changes 
of  governors ;  thus  none  bad  the  fair  opportunity  of 
correcting  the  errors  of  his  predecessor,  or  reaping 
the  fruits  of  his  own  harvest,  however  perfect  the  seed 
and  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  its  rendering  fruit  in 
due  season. 
iBtf mai  in-      The  whoje  of  our  third  Edward!s  reign  was  an  un- 
tkm  of  She  interrupted  tissue  of  the  defection  and  reduction,  con- 
eviintry,     cJiiation  and  relapse,  punishment  and  revenge  of  dif- 
ferent chieftains  both  English  and  Irish.     They  indis- 
criminately affected  sovereignty,  prosecuted  and  de- 
fended their  private^claims  by  force  of  arms,  concluded 
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and  followed  tip  i^Uianqea  among  them^lves  like  inde^  1^27.' 
pendent  potentates,  although  they  all  affected  to  tyeat  ^""v'^ 
the  British  monarch  as  the  common  sovereign  para* 
mount.  The  particulars  of  tips  general  insubdrdinatioo 
would  disclose  little  of  the  political  relations  of  the  two 
Jdngdoms.  The  English  and  Irish  historians  are  often 
at  variance  in  detailing  the  successes  and  effects  of  these 
domesdc  contests.  .  The  sole  instruction  to  be  drawn 
irom  the  history  of  these  unsettled  times  will  be  from 
^e  acts  of  state,  which  solemn  record  places  out  of 
uncertainty  or  doubt.  They  display  a  real  anxiety 
in  the  Britisif  monarch  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  his  Irish  subjects,  and  the  fatal  counter* 
action  of  the  personal  benevolence  of  the  King  ()y  the 
porrupt  government  of  deputies  and  their  clerks. 

The  English  nation  considered  the  disgrace  and  mis-  5?^^*  * 
fortunes  of  the  late  reign  of  Edward  U.  as  far  as  they  JJ?  w«*»rtt 
concerned  Endand .  to  have  been  cured  by  the  vigor  diferrnt  as 
and  glory  of  his  successor,    ^s  to  Irelanfl)  the  general 
effect3  of  the  reigns  of  father  and  soi)  were  not  so 
different.     The  |inal  subjugation  and  amelioration  of 

• 

the  Irish  people  by  legislation,  appears  to  have  been 
the  common  object  of  Edward  IL  and  Edward  III.; 
yet  the  latter,  with  all  the  power,  which  he  acquired 
and  preserved  over  his  turbulent  baions  and  English 
subjects  during  his  long  and  prosperous  reign,  appear; 
to  have  advanced  the  English  interest  in  Ireland  very 
little  beyond  what  he  found  it  on  the  resignation  of  hig 
unfortunate  father. 

In  the  first  year  of  this  King's  reign  the  Lord  Arnold  Two  porfti- 
Power.  Lord  JMorris  Fitz-Thomas,  the  Lord  Morris  KUkenny 

J  KhdOutliUt 
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13  V.  Butler  and  their  confederates  were  in  open  war- 
fare :  whereupon  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  then  lord  jus* 
tice  of  Ireland;  and  others  of  the  King's  council  sum* 
moned  them  to  appear  at  a  parliament  at  Ealkenny, 
where  the  Lord  Morris  Butler  and  Morris  Fitz^Thomas 
demanded  the  King's  charter  of  peace  of  the  King's 
council,  which  took  till  Easter  to  advise  thereon.  In 
the  second  year  of  Edward  the  Third,  there  was  a  par- 
liament at  Dublin^  at  which  the  Earl  of  Ulster  and 
all  the  nobles  of  Ireland  were  present,  and  at  which 
some  of  the  Irish  petitioned  the  King  for  a  general 
statute,  that  all  Irishmen  might  use  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, without  purchasing  particular  charters  to  enable 
them ;  which  petition  was  remitted  to  the  next  par- 
liament, 
nriiaimnt  In  the  year  1329,  the  nobles  of  Ireland  came  to  the 
paruament  at  Dublm^  where  a  peace  was  renewed  be- 
tween the  Earl  of  Ulster,  the  Lord  Morris  Fitz-Tho- 
mas^  and  others ;  and  these  lords,  with  the  King's 
council  ordained,  that  "  the  King's  peace  should  be 
fully  kept,  so  that  every  nobleman  and  chieftain  should 
keep  in  his  own  sept,  retinue,  and  servants." 

In  the  next  year  a  parliament  was  holden  at  Kil- 
kenny, at  which  was  expelled  Briene  O'Briene  out  of 
Urkuffs. 
Thtmosi        In  1S3I^  Anthony,  Lord  Lucy,*  justice  of  Ireland, 
liament      conveued  a  parliament  at  Dublin,  which  several  of  the 
been  con-    old  lords  did  not  attend ;  whereupon  he  removed  to 
Ireland.      Kilkenny,  prorogumg  the  parliament  to  a  more  distant 
day.    Here  Lord  Thomas  Fitz-Thomas  and  others. 
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who  had  before  absented  themselves,  submitted  to     1^3 1. 
the  King  8  mercy,  and  solemnly  received  the  royal 
pardon. 

In  the  same  year  Edward,  by  advice  of  his  council  ^f^^^  «- 
m  a  parliament  of  England,  passed  several  important  nwdeinthc 
and  interesting  ordinances  for  the  reformation  of  the  pwuiiiieiit 

°  for  the  le- 

state,  prosperity,  and  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  and  trans-  guitoon  of 
mitted  them  to  his  chief  officers  there*.     He  like- 
wise issued  a  writ  to  his  chief  justice  to  follow  the  law 
of  England  in  the  recovering  of  wardships  in  lieu  of 
the  Irish  customs. 

The  Irish  of  Leinster  having  also  in  this  year  com-  Hpt\  tmH 
mitted  great  outrages  and  sacrileges,  the  Pope  sent  hid^  mtmlo^* 
bull  to  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  commanding  him  to  jmu' 
excommunicate  them ;  which  the  Irish  contemning^ 
invaded  the  county  of  Wexford.     The  King  was  ad- 
vised by  the  parliament  then  sitting,  to  go  over  to 
Ireland   in   person  with  an   army    to  suppress  the 
rebels,  for  which  end  he  issued  commissions  to  raise 
footmen  and  men  at  arms  to  attend  him,  and  to  pro- 
vide victuals  and  ships  to  transport  them.     These, 
with  the  advice  of  the  same  parliament,  he  soon  re-  ' 

called ;  and  in  lieu  thereof  issued  a  commission  to  the 
JPrior  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John's  of  Jerusalem  in  Irc- 
and,  to  treat  with  the  captains  of  those  rebels,  and  graii 
them  safe  conducts  for  that  purpose,  and  to  receive 

*  Pari.  5.  £(L  3d.  Pan.  No.  25.  apud  P^ne,  Animad.  OSJ,  and 
on  whU^  he  remarks,  *'  an  excellent  ordinance  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  Ireland^  with  little  expense  to  the  Kingi  if  duly  eze» 
ciited/* 
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}e>^»  them  to  his  grace  aod  peace  upon* such  terms,  as  h# 
should  think  most  expedient,  and  upoa  fresh  proipues 
of  future  obedience  and  allegiance. 
liuHcr  of  In  the  year  1  SiSS^  John,  Lord  Darcy  ^  lord  chief  justice 
vuter  re.  of  Ireland,  assembled  a  parliament  at  Dublin,  wherein 
by  advice  of  all  the  states  of  the  land,  he  marched 
ivith  an  army  to  Carickfergus^  to  avenge  the  murder 
of  William  Burke,  Earl  of  Ulster,  some  time  before 
treacherously  slain^  v^hich  he  effected.  Notfiing  more 
appears  to  have  be^n  done  in  this  paiiiament. 
Convention  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  this  King's  re^n,  he  was 
lyu  ^*  improvidently  advised  to  revokie  all  the  grants,  that  had 
been  made  by  himself  or  his  £aither^  which  revocation 
occasioned  discontent  throughout  the  country.  Be- 
fore this  tlqic,  say  the  annals  *,  ^^  there  never  was 
known  so  notable  and  manifest  a  division  in  Ireland 
between  those,  that  were  English  by  birth  and  English 
in  blood."  The  country  was  in  such  a  state,  that, 
as  Prynne  expresses  himself,  ''  it  was  upon  the  point 
of  being  lost  for  ever  out  of  the  kings  of  England's 
hands/'  Whereupon  Sir  John  Morris,  the  chief  gal 
vernor  summoned  the  parliament  to  meet  at  Dublin 
in  the  month  of  October.  But  the  mayor^  of  the 
King's  cities,  and  the  better  sort  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  land  had,  without  the  privity,  advicje, 
or  consent  of  tlie  lord  justice  or  any  of  the  King's 
officers,  announced  a  more  general  parliament,  to  be 
holden  at  Kilkeimy,  in  the  month  of  November,  for  the 
|)enefit  of  the  King  and  the  country.     It  was  a»t  con- 

*  P.  168.  Vide  Pry.  Anim.  271. 
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lequendy  attended  by  any  of  the  King'fs  semats.  iMt. 
This  Qieeting  of  ^  respectable  a  representation  of  the  ^^"^^ 
country,  though  self-delegated,  and  legally  therefore 
^o  more,  than  a  convention,  shows  not  oply  the 
weakness  of  the  King's  government,  which  did  not 
attempt  to  interrupt  it,  but  also  its  corruption  from 
the  resolutions  and  ordinances  unanimously  passed  by 
the  memb^s  composing  the  meeting,  of  whom  Des« 
mond  was  the  chief. 

They  agreed  and  ordained,  that  «olenm  ambassadors  Oniiniiicet 
should  be  sen^  with  all  qpeed  to  the  King  of  England,  ventiorof 
to  protest  against  iiis  ministers'  unequal  and  unjust        ^^' 
govemnxent  of  Ireland  ;  and  to  intimate^  that  thc^e- 
forth  they  neither  could  nor  would  endure  the  reahn 
of  Ireland  to  be  ruled  by  his  ministers,  as  it  had  wont 
to  be ;  and  particularly  they  complained  of  them,  ki 
the  following  questions :    ^^  Imprimis^  How  a  land 
.  full  of  warres  could  be  governed  by  him,  that  waifr 
linskilful  in  warre?   Secondly j   How  a  minister  or 
officer  of  the  King  should  in  a  short  time  grow  to  so 
much  wealth  ?  Thirdly,  How  it  .came  to  pass,  that  the 
King  was  never  the  richer  for  Ireland?" 

It  appears  from  the  records  in  the  Tower,  that  temedui 
the  Kng  was  not  inattentive  to  the  complaints  of  his 
Irish  subjects :  for  several  writs  (sixteen  in  nunxber) 
were  issued  this  year^  wherein  the  King  recited  not 
only  A  general,  but  some  particular  revocations  of 
iands,  grants,  and  gifts,  and  allowances  of  accounts 
and  monies  received  hi  Ireland  (some  few  excepted 
wluch  he  ratified),  and  also  commanded  strict  in- 
quiries to  be  made  and  sent  to  him  of  the  numbers, 

■ 
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1S43.    fees,  dqK>rtment^  abuses,  usurpations  sufficiency  and 
'^"^^"""^    insufficiency  of  his  officers  there,  especially  of  his 
treasurer  of  the  exchequer,  removing  some  of  them, 
and  providing  against  abuses  and  extravagancies  in  his 
exchequer  and  treasury  for  the  future, 
ptdtion  of       The  next  year  •  a  special  and  memorable  petition 
HidS?  "^^  transmitted  to  the  King  from  all  the  prelates, 
totheKios.  earis^  barons,  and  commons  of  Ireland,  by  the  Prior  of 
the  hospital  of  St.  John  s  of  Jerusalem,  and  Thomas 
Wogan,  their  special  messengers  from  the  j^Iiament 
at  Kilkmny,  touching  the  redress  of  several  misde- 
meanors and  griievances  occasioned  by  his  officers  there, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  King  and  people,  vnth  the  re* 
spective  answers  of  his  council,  afterwards  ratified  by 
the  King,  and  ordered  to  be  thenceforth  observed  in 
Ireland  t- 
ordintncci      '^^  ^^S  ^^  anxious  iiot  oul^  to  improve  the  go- 
fire  aadTii-  ▼^"^"^^'^^  but  also  to  give  independent  consequence 
^f?h« tS*!  to  this  kingdom.     Therefore,    in  the   twenty-ninth 

dom. 

*  Cloie  Rol.  16  Ed.  III. 

t  In  the  patent  rolls  of  this  same  ymr,  there  are  soveral  patents 
appointing  a  new  baron  and  chancellor  of  the  exchcqvier  at  Dublin^ 
a  new  deputy  lord  chief  justiccj  and  a  new  chancellor  of  Irebnd : 
the  others  having  been  removed^  probably  for  the  misdemeanors 
contained  in  the  petitions  referred  to ;  and  some  castles  were  like- 
wise committed  to  the  custody  of  others,  upon  the  same  account^ 
And  in  the  Parliamentary  Rolls  of  18  Edw.  3.  there  are  patents  ap* 
^pointing  a  new  chief  justice  of  Ireland^  and  a  new  judge  j  and  one 
containing  a  special  pardon  to  the  archbishop  of  Dublin^  late 
treasurer  of  Ireland,  for  sundry  false  writs  and  acquittances^  which 
be  had  put  into  his  treasurer's  account,  in  deceit  of  the  King. 
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year  of  his  reign,  he  made  an  ordinahce  for  the  easier     1355. 
restoring  of  lands  seised  into  his  hands^  and  reforming   ^^^^"^ 
of  errors  in  judgments  given  in  the  courts  of  Ireland, 
by  the  Irish,  and  not  by  the  English  parliament  only» 
as  formerly. 

Two  Ye$s8  after,  he  made  several  wholesome  or* 
dinances  ^^  for  the  better  government  of  the  church  and 
state  in  Ireland,  the  maintenance  of  the  good  laws  and 
statutes  of  England  there  established,  (especially  the 
statutes  against  the  invasions  abuses  of  rebels,  brokers^ 
purveyors,  champerty,  clerks  of  the  markets,  the  great 
charter,  and  statute  of  Winchester,)  the  suppression 
of  robberiesi  burning  of  houses^  depredations,  and 
other  abuses  by  kernes  and  others ;  and  the  manifold 
extortions^  and  oppressions  of  the  subjects  by  the 
King*s  officers,  as  well  great  as  small,  especially  of  the 
exchequer  and  court  of  wards  */* 

For  ffivinir  eSect  to  these  ordinances  +,  and  recon-  ^^  '** 
ciling  the  minds  of  his  Irish  subjects,  the  King  about  '*^~?^ 
the  same  time  issued  a  commission  for  one  year  to  his  p»p«»»i 

'  vicarages 

chief  justice  in  Ireland,  **  by  the  advice  of  his  chan*  «tabiiib«i. 
cellor  and  treasurer,  to  receive  all  persons,  as  well  Eng- 

*  These  ordinancea  are  to  be  teen  in  theTower^  in  the  Statute 
Rolls  of  that  year. 

f  T.bese  ordinances  were  so  giBteful,  useful,  and  necessary  for 
the  good  government,  estae,  safety^  and  preservation  of  the  King's 
loyal  ntibjccts  in  Ireland,  that  they  were  ratified,  exemplified,  and 
sent  into  Ireland  to  be  observed  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  King 
Richard  the  Second.  The  exemplification  of  them  may  be  seen  la 
Rilyc's  PI.  Par,  Appendix,  p.  J92  to  601. 
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tU7.    fish  » Irisfa^  vrho  had  been  there  m  i^ef)ellbft  agantt 
"^^"^^^    him,  to  big  grace  and  peace,  to  grant  them:  potions  in 
special,  not  general^  under  the  great  seat  of  Irefaok^ 
and  put  them  to  fines  and  vanrams  for  att  manner  of 
offences  and  trespasses  there  committed  by  them,  (tres* 
son  only  excepted)??    And  being  conviwstrf,  duit  no- 
thing  would  niore  effectually  promote  the  peace  of  the 
land,  than  the  spiritual  instrucdon  of  the  pec^Ie,  which 
was  then  much  neglected  by  reason  of  the  non«resi« 
dence  of  their  pastors,  the  King  authorised  and  licensed 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin  to  constitute  pei^tual  vicarii 
in  all  benefices  and  prebendaries  belonging  to  his  larch- 
bishopric^  with  certain  proportions  of  great  or  small 
tithes,  and  other  profits,  who  were  perpetually  tof 
reside  upon  them. 
l»rociama-       Edward  had  published  a  proclamation  in  Ireland,  in 
^nSklT  ^he  thirty^fourth  year  of  his  reignj  riiat  no  Irishman 
:L!£rtith  should  be  made  a  mayor,  bailiff^,  or  other  dEcer,  in 
in  the  pale.  ^^^  ^j^  ^^  borough,  or  be  promoted  to  any  eccle-^ 

siastical  benefice  in  Ireland  within  the  English  pale, 
to  prevent  their  confederacies  with,  and  giving  intel^ 
ligence  to  the  Irish  rebels.  In  the  thirty-fifth  year  ot 
his  reign,  on  a  petition  presented  in  his  English  par- 
liament  by  some  Irish  clerks,  who  had  remained  loyal 
to  him,  he  made  a  full  explanation  of  that  proclama4 
tion,  in  a  special  writ  to  his  chief  justice  and  chan«* 
cellor  of  Ireland,  declaring,  that  it  affected  mere  Irish 
clerks  onlyv 
Absentees  In  the  Same  year  the  King  summoned  all  noblemen^ 
!•  orancu   coujDtesses,  abbots^  priors,  clergymen,  and  others  ini 
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England^  who  had  lands  in  Ireland,  to  appear  in  per-     id§i. 
son,  or  by  their  proxies  before  him  and  his  council,  to  aikise' 
to  advise  with  them  concerning  the  defence  of  Ireland.  Sfcty^J* 
Thither  they  were  ordered  to  repair  in  person,  or  by  ^"^*°*** 
their  substitutes,  with  all  the  forces  they  could  raises 
to  assist  his  son  Licmel,  whom  he  designed  to  send 
thither  as  his  deputy-general,  imder  the  penalties  men** 
tioned  in  the  several  writs,  which,  on  the  same  day 
he  issued  to  his  officers  in  Ireland,  prohibiting   the 
private  or  public  exportation  of  com  or  victuals  out  of 
Ireland  under  pain  of  forfeiture,  and  other  penalties : 
that  the  forces  he  intended  to   send  thith^r^  might 
be  the  better  victualled  and  provided  for  on    their 
arrival. 

In  the  next  year  he  issued  writs  to  confiscate  all  Forfriturt 
lands  or  tenements  purchased  in  Ireland  by  any  of  his  purchased 
officers,  vdthout  his  special  license,  which  was  con-  ofBcen 
trary  to  an  ordinance  of  his  late  father :  and  he,  at  cense. 
the  same  time,  issued  a  proclamation,  that  all,  who 
had  bnds  in  Ireland  should  repair  thither  with  all  the 
forces  they  could  raise,  to  his  son  Lionel  lord  lieute« 
nant,  in  order  to  preserve  and  defend  them  against 
the  Irish  rebels^  or  they  should  be  confiscated  and  conr 
ferred  upon  others.  ^ 

Whilst  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  lord  lieutenant,  status  oi 

Kilkeimjr* 

the  famous  statute  of  Kilkenny  was  passed,  which  Sir 
J.  Davies  *  observes,  was  made  only  for  the  degenerate 
English,  and  did  not  extend  to  the  Irish  ;  admitting^ 
that  no  provision  was  made  thereby  for  the  mere  Irish. 

♦  Dav.  Disc.  p.  125. 
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]3(^.    The  substance  of  that  angular  statute  is  offered  as  a 
^■"^'^*'    specimen  of  the  ferocious  arrogance,  with  which  the 
English  then  treated  the  Irish.    It  was  enacted,  that 
intermarriages  with  the  natives,  or  any  connection  with 
them  as  fosterers^  or  in  the  way  of  gossipred,  should 
be  punished  as  high  treason ;  that  the  use  of  their 
name^  language,  apparel,  or  customs^  should  be  pu- 
nished with  the  forfeiture  of  lands  and  tenements ; 
that  to  submit  to  be  governed  by  the  Brebon  laws  was 
treason ;  that  the  English  should  not  make  war  upon 
the  natives  without  the  permission  and  authority  of 
government ;  that  the  English  should  not  permit  the 
Irish  to  graze  upon  their  lands ;  that  they  should  not 
admit  them  to  any  benefice  or  religious  privilege,  or 
even  entertain  their  bards;  that  to  compel  English 
subjects  to  pay  or  maintain  soldiers  was  felony,  ( this 
respected  the  oppressive  imposition  of  coigne  and 
livery)  ;  that  traitors  and  felons  should  not  be  protected 
by  flying  to  sanctuaries,  which,  by  affording  an  asylum 
to  criminals,  had  been  found  very  detrimental  to  the 
public  tranquillity.  It  was  likewise  enacted,  that  wardens 
should  be  appointed  to  estimate  the  men  and  armour, 
which  each  of  the  King^s  vassals  was  obliged  to  provide 
for  military  service. 
ThcKmg        As  the  Irish  rebels  continued  to  carry  vrar  and  de- 
•Mteaaect.  vastation  through  the  land,  notwithstanding  all  former 
ordinances  and  writs  for  its  defence,  the  King,  in 
the  forty-second  year  of  his  reign^  issued  fresh  ordi- 
nances to  his  chief  officers  in  Ireland,  commanding 
them  to  summon  a  parliament^  and  communicate  the 
ordinances  to  them^  to  supply  any  defects,  that  should 
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appear  therrin,  which  were  to  be  certified  to  him,  tc-     13^ 
gether  with  the  quantity  and  real  value  of  the  land?,    ^^^"^^ 
which  residents  in  England  held  in  Ireland,  and  the 
number  of  men  they  ought  to  array  for  her  defence* 

In  the  forty-sixth  year  of  this  reign  the  barons  of  Writi  to  ti- 
the Exchequer  in  Ireland  issued  a  process  to  levy  injustice  of 

thebaroni 

escuaee  from  the  Kine^s  subjects,  as  well  for  the  lands,  and  lordi 
which  the  Irish  rebels  had  seized  and  taken  from  them^ 
as  for  those,  which  they  held  ;  whereupon  the  King, 
at  the  petition  of  the  parties  aggrieved,  issued  a  writ  for 
their  relief.  He  also  issued  another  singular  writ,- 
upon  the  complaint  of  his  Irish  subjects,  to  inquire 
into  and  rectify  some  new  and  perpetual  customs  an4 
imposts,  fraudulently  pretended  to  have  been  granted 
and  imposed  by  an  Irish  parliament^  upon  sundry 
mercantile  commodities,  by  the  King's  lieutenant,  Sir 
William  Windsor,  who,  with  a  very  considerable 
minority  against  the  negative  votes  of  the  majority, 
had  procured  such  grant  to  be  entered  as  passed  by 
the  majority, 

Edward,  to  the  very  close  of  his  reign,  uniformly 
manifested  his  anxiety  to  do  justice  to  his  Irish  sub* 
jects.  In  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign  the  common- 
alty of  the  several  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs  in 
Ireland  elected  certain  persons  to  repair  to  the  King's 
council  as  informers  or  commissioners,  to  treat  with 
them  about  the  affairs  of  Ireland ;  on  whose  behalf 
the  King  issued  new  writs  to  his  chief  justice  and  chan- 
cellor there,  to  levy  the  reasonable  expenses  of  their 
journey  to  England,  of  their  stay  there,  and  return 
thence  to  their  homes.     In  the  true  spirit  of  redress 
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3870.  ^^^  coticiliationt  he  gave  to  the  chief  governor,  the  Earl 
of  Ormond,  Very  special  powers  to  receive  all  rebels, 
as  well  Irish  as  English,  into  the  King's  fidth  and  peace, 
to  grant  than  pardons  general  and  special,  to  receive 
fines  and  ransoms  from  them  for  all  crimes  and 
cxSences ;  and  to  replace  corrupt  or  insufficient  offi- 
cers with  able  and  honest  men  according  to  the  ad- 
vice of  his  comicil  there :  and  by  another  patent  of 
the  same  date  he  declared,  that  diis  power  should  not 
extend  to  any  felonies,  treasons,  forfeitures  of  prelates 
or  earls  in  Ireland,  or  any  capital  or  other  offences 
committed  by  them,  the  judgment  and  pardon  of  t^rtiich 
be  reserved  to  himselE 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Reign  of  Richard  IL 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  IL  few  circumstances  oc-     ^^77. 
curred  material  to  the  state  of  Ireland.     The  une-  ^^»^  and 

niiichie¥- 

quivocal  proof  of  the  maladministration  of  that  coun-  omtuccet* 

tion  of  go* 

try  is  more  visibly  discovered  in  this,  than  in  any  fcmon. 
former  reign  by  the  rapid  succession  of  deputies^  who 
were  kept  in  perpetual  motion  to  and  from  the  seat  of 
that  illmfated  government.     Barring  the  two  periods, 
during  which  Richard  ruled  the  country  in  person^ 
there  appear  twenty-five  distinct  changes  within  the 
space  of  twenty-two  years,  two  months,  and  eight  days. 
Making  reasonable  allowances  for  the  uncertainty  of 
weather,  the  slowness  of  travelling,  and  the  general 
difficulties  of  communication  in  those  days,  the  ave- 
raged interval  between  each  appointment  and  recall  ' 
would  scarcely   cover    the  term    of  nine  calendar 
months*.     The  beginning  of  this  King's  reign,  who 
was  but  eleven  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the 

*  Dav.  Dii.  In  the  intermediate  time,  namely,  in  the  year 
J  382,  Philip  de  Courtenay,  a  cousin  of  the  king,  was  appointed 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  by  patenf,  for  the  term  of  ten  years ; 
but  in  less  than  two  was  superseded,  arrested  for  oppression  and 
extortion,  and  his  effects  were  seized  to  answer  for  the  losses  of 
the  persons  aggriered. 
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1377-  throne,  \iiras  conducted  by  the  regency  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  his  uncle  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
First  sketch  Sir  John  Davies  gives  the  following  concise  view  of 
reign.  the  beginning  of  this  monarch's  reign  *.  "In  the  be- 
ginning of  this  reign,  the  state  of  England  began  to 
think  of  the  recovery  of  Ireland.  For  then  was  the 
first  statute  made  against  absentees  t>  commanding  all 
such  as  had  land  in  Ireland  to  return  and  reside  there- 
upon, on  pain  of  forfeiting  two  third  parts  of  the  profit 
thereof.  The  King  committed  the  government  of  Ire- 
land first  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  his  chief  favourite, 
whom  he  created  Marquis  of  Dublin,  and  Duke  of  Ire- 
land ;  next,  to  the  Duke  of  Surrey,  his  half  brother ; 
aud  lastly  to  Lord  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March  and  Ul- 
ster, his  cousin  and  heir  apparent/*  In  the  fifth  year 
of  his  reign,  a  writ  was  issued  to  the  deputy  in  Ire- 
land to  sutnmon  a  parliament  for  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  realm,  and  to  provide  for  the  King's  ex- 
penses in  the  war. 

The  dominion,  wliioh  the  English  monarch  at  this 
time  exercised  over  the  Irish,  appears  to  have  been 
arbitrary  auj  unconstitutional.  In  the  ninth  of 
Richard  H.  a  most  extraordinary  grant  was  made  (arid  ' 
with  the  cont>eut  of  parliament)  to  the  favourite  Ro- 
bert de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  afterwards  Duke  of  Ire- 
land ;  by  wliich  he  was  intrusted  with  the  absolute  and 
entire  regal  dominion  of  the  realm  during  his  life, 
without  making  any  payment  for  or  rendering  any  ac- 
count of  it :  he  had  power  to  pass  all  writs  under  his 

♦  Dav.  f)isc.    t  3  Ric.  II.  Arch.  Tur.  Loud.  Rot.  Pari.  p.  42. 
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own  test ;  to  place  and  displace  all  officers,  even  the     1395, 
chancellor,  treasurer,  and  admiral ;  and  to  name  his    ^*^>^ 
own  deputy,  and  ministers.     He   received  a  second    ^ 
patent  in  the  same  year,  by  which  he  was  invested 
with  the  full  dominion  of  all  the  land  and  islands 
belonging  to  Ireland,  together  with  all  royalties,  that 
ever  had  been  holden  and  enjoyed  by  any  of  the 
King's  predecessors.    Of  this  grant  Sir  Edward  Cofce 
said  *,  "  By  the  law  the  King  by  his  letters  patent 
could  not  grant  so  royal  a  member  of  his  imperial 
style  to  any,  no  more  than  he  could  do  his  kingdom 
of  England/* 

Although  the  English  interest  in  Ireland  from  va-  RcMtat  «r 
rious  causes  yearly  ran  into  decline,  the  expense  and  interne  d«- 
pomp,  with  which  Richard  went  over  in  person  to  Ireland, 
complete  the  subjection  of  that  country,  appear  to 
have  been  occasioned  not  by  state  necessity^  but  by  the 
romantic  vanity  of  the  monarch  to  retrieve  his  honor, 
which  he  conceived  had  been  touched  by  the  sarcastic 
reflections  of  some  of  the  German  princes,  who  had 
declined  supporting  his  pretensions  to  be  elected  em- 
peror :  viz.  that  he  was  unfit  to  command  the  empire, 
who  was  neither  able  to  hold  what  his  ancestors 
had  gained  in  France,  nor  to  hile  his  insolent  subjects 
in  England,  nor  master  his  refractory  people  of  Ireland. 
Richard's  force  sufliced  to  have  reduced  the  whole 
island.     Satisfied  however  with  a  slight  submission^ 

•  4  Inst.  p.  357.  He  says  also  of  this  grant,  **  Sed  novus  iste 
insolitus  et  umbratilis  honor  cit5  vanuit  |  and  this  alio  did  ^t 
begin  and  end  in  him.'* 
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1394.  he  specially  authorised  Thomas  Mowbray,  the  Earl 
^^  of  Nottmgham  and  marshal  of  England,  to  receive 
the  homages  and  oathS  of  fidelity  of  all  the  Irish  in 
Leinsten  They  were  bounden  by  several  indentures 
under  great  penalties  to  remain  loyal,  and  by  a  certain 
day  to  give  up  to  the  King  and  his  successors  all  their 
lands  and  possessions  in  Leinster,  and  to  serve  him  in 
his  wars  against  his  other  rebels.  These  indentures 
and  submissions  were  solemnly  enrolled  and  tesdfied 
by  a  notary  public,  and  the  enrolments  delivered  by 
the.King  himself  to  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  then  lord 
treasurer  of  England* 
The  Irish  The  young  King,  satisfied  with  these  external  acts 
^rtab-  of  submission,  broke  up  his  army,  and  returned  to 
England  with  much  honor,  and  Uttle  profit.  He  had 
spent  a  mass  of  treasure  in  transporting  the  army, 
which  commanded  these  submissions,  but  had  not  in- 
creased his  revenue  by  one  pounds  nor  the  English 
territory  by  one  acre*  The  jiuisdiction  of  his  courts 
of  justice  remained  confined  to  the  English  colonies, 
and  the  Irish  lords  scorning  the  forces,  which  were  left 
behind,  began  to  infest  the  borders,  in  defence  of 
which  Lord  Roger  Mortimer,  the  King's  lieutenant, 
and  heir  apparent  of  the  crown  of  England,  was  slain. 
To  avenge  his  death,  the  King  again  appeared  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  firmly  resolved  upon  the 
full  conquest  of  the  island.  He  suffered  much  from 
marching  his  army  through  a  desolated  country  with- 
out provisions.  Internal  commotions  in  England  ob- 
liged him  to  leave  Ireland;  and  he  had  scarcely  landed 
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ia  Walesy  when  he  was  taken  and  delivered  into  the    }^^ 
hands  of  his  rival,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.    His  inglo* 
rioiis  reign  was  terminated  in  the  Sdd  year  of  his  ag^ 
by  a  resignation  of  the  crown,  and  a  parliamentary 
deposition. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
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1399.       '  Little  xvas  it  to  ht  expected,  that  Henry  IV.  sur* 
named  BulHngbroke  from  the  place  of  his  nativity  in 
feign  of      Lincohishire,  should  enjoy  a  reign  of  serenity,  when 
not  beaefi-  he  had  Worked  his  way  to  the  throne,  by  procuring 
iind.         or  countenancing  the  deposition  and  murder  of  the 
King,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  right  heir  froni  the 
crown  he  himself  was  wearing.     .His   personal  ac- 
complishments had  acquired   him,   whilst  Duke  of 
Lancaster^  the  estimation  and  interests  of  a  large  party 
in  the  nation,  by  means  of  which  he  had  the  address, 
notwithstanding  his  v/ant  of  title,  to  engage  Arundell, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  place  the  crown  upon  his 
head.     In  his  accession  were  sown  the  seeds  of  those 
disastrous  feuds  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
which  afterwards  spread    their  baneful  consequences 
even  to  Ireland.     This  King  was  however  too  con- 
stantly engaged    in  domestic    troubles  and  insurrec- 
tions, even  to  attempt  any  measures  beneficial  or  im- 
portant to  that  country. 
insiRnifi.         Ireland  at  this  time  appeared  of  such  insignificance  to 
Ireland  to    the  moiiarch,  that  the  English  parliament  in  the  first 
wowch?^  year  ol  his  reign,  granted  him  *a  subsidy  for  three  years, 

*  Cot.  Rcc.  1,  H,1V.  p.  390. 
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and  one  dl^ne  and  one  fifteenth  towards  the  proviaon  i**- 
for  Irdand,  amongst  other  objects  of  state  necessity. 
So  ill  were  the  affairs  of  this  country  administered^ 
that  in  less  than  two  years  four  chief  governors  were 
successively  appointed,  who  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  their  address  to  increase  the  discontents  and 
turbulency  of  the  kingdom.  The  archbishops  of 
Armagh  and  Dublin  were  deputed  by  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, to  lay  before  the  King  the  national  grievances. 
They  were  graciously  received,  and  probably  occa- 
sioned the  extraordinary  appointment  of  the  King's 
son,  Thomas  Duke  of  Lancaster  to  the  government 
for  twenty-one  years. 

The  arrival  of  his  royal  highness  in  Ireland  for  the  DnWof 
time  gave  weight  to  the  English  government.  Some  made  loid 
of  the  native  chieftains  were  subdued :  some  few  made  ft  i 
or  repeated  their  external  submission  to  the  lord 
lieutenant.  Ulster  was  for  a  time  freed  from  the 
Scotch  marauders,  who,  from  the  commencement  of 
this  reign  had  harassed  that  province  in  separate  de- 
tachments. In  this  year  (3  H.  IV.)  a  parliament  was 
holden  at  Dublin,  and  an  ordinance  issued  for 
enforcing  the  statute  against  Irish  absentees,  soon 
after  which  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  returned  to  Eng- 
land on  account  of  the  troubles  raised  against  his 
father,  ^  so  that/'  according  to  Sir  J.  Davies,  "  the 
seed  of  reformation  took  no  root  at  all." 

In  the  fifth  of  this  King's  reign,  under  the  Earl  of  ScvmiiMn- 
Ormond,  chief  justice,  another  parliament  was  con-  ireUiKL 
vened  at  Dublin,  wherein  the  statutes  of  Kilkenny,  and 
of  Dublin,  and  the  charter  of  Ireland  were  confirmed. 
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W04.  Several  other  pariiaments  were  assembled  in  tbis 
reign,  at  some  of  which  tallages  were  granted,  and 
many  wholesome  ordinances  enacted,  though  they 
were  not  observed.*  The  King's  wishes  appear  to 
have  exceeded  his  power  to  improve  the  internal  state 
of  the  country.  During  his  reign,  which  only  lasted 
thirteen  years,  his  son  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  was 
twice  more  appointed  lord  lieutenant  for  twelve,  and 
for  seven  years.  It  appears  from  the  Irish  annals, 
that  the  holding  of  parliament  was  ofiensive  to  the 
native  Insh ;  for  it  is  particularly  remarked,  that  dur* 
ing  a  parliament  convened  in  the  14th  of  Hen.  IV. 
**  the  Irish  fell  to  burning  in  divers  places,  as  they  had 
often  done  in  parKament  times ;  wherefore  a  tallage 
was  demanded,  but  not  granted.*' 
sshgntar  The  tenns,  on  which  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  accepted 
ShTouke  of  his  third  and  last  appointment  were  singular. .  Besides 
«&scnd  the  provision  made  for  his.  attendants,  and  their  pay, 
BiUesout^'  he  was  allowed  at  the  King's  charge,  to  transport 
B»h!  ^**  a  family  or  two  out  of  every  parish  in  England, 
to  inhabit  Ireland.  Had  this  provision  been  acted 
upon,  an  influx  of  above  20,00Q  indigent  indivi- 
duals might  have  been  thrown  upon  a  distressed  coun- 
try,  which,  from  the  long  continuance  of  war  and 
.famine,  was  little  able  to  support  its  own  populati(». 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  idea  of  phmtatioos 
in  Ireland,  afterwards  so  fatally  mischievous  to  that 
country.  He  was  also  enabled  to  grant  benefices, 
and  appoint  his  own  deputy.  It  was  further  provided 
that  all  the  demesnes  of  the  crown  should  be  re- 
sumed,  and  the  acts  of  absentees  executed.    Some 
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historians   relate,   that  the .  Duke  of  Lancaster  was    ^^^^** 
wounded  under  the  walls  of  Dublin;   but  they  all 
agree,    that  he    returned   to    England  within   three 
months  after  this  last  appointment.     Nothing  impor- 
tant to  Ireland  happened  during  the  remainder  of  this 
reign.  Sir  J.  Davies  indeed  has  remarked,  that  ^' after 
this  the  state  of  England  had  no  leisure  to  think  of  a 
general  reformation  in  the  realm,  till  the  civil  disser 
tions  of  England  were  appeased,    and  the  peace  c 
that  kingdom  settled  by  Henry  VII." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  Reign  of  Henry  V, 

1413.  Henry  V.  of  Monmouth  succeeded  his  father  with^ 
«^  out  opposition  from  any  quarter.  The  nolxiity  swore 
cmDmciice-  allegiance  to  him  before  his  coronation.     The  settled 

M«BC  of  the  ^ 

^"^  doctrine  of  the  hereditary  right  to  the  crown  appears 
then  to  have  been,  that  it  devolved  by  o)^eration  of 
law  upon  the  heir  of  the  person,  who  died  last  seised. 
This  young  prince,  then  only  in  the  '24th  year  of  hi^ 
age,  had  during  his  father's  life,  formed  an  intimacy 
with  several  young  gentlemen  of  amiable  accomplish- 
ments, though  rather  dissolute  habits,  who  flattered 
and  seduced  him  into  some  of  the  irregularitits  in- 
cidental to  youth.  One  of  the  first  acts,  however, 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  was  to  forbid  any 
one  of  his  favourite  companions,  to  approach  within 
ten  miles  of  his  royal  presence  :  so  determined  was  he 
to  act  without  partiality  or  favor  for  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  his  people. 

Henry  Tho  mistaken  policy  of  those  days    directed  the 

withdrawn  .  /»       . 

from  Ire-  energies  of  this  young  prince  to  the  recovery  and  pre- 
concjuests  ser\"ation  of  his  continental  possessions  in  France, 
which  were  crowned  with  the  ever  memorable  victory 
of  Agincourt,  where  ten  thousand  brave  English- 
men, half  famished,  fatigued,  reduced  by  disease,  and 
surrounded,  routed  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
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Frenchmen  in  the  vigor  of  health,  superabounding  I4i5. 
v^ith  provisions,  and  commanding  every  advantage  of 
situation.  These  dazzling  objects  diverted  the  mind 
of  the  young  monarch  from  the  ungracious  task  of 
modelling  a  nascent  and  refractory  people.  The  ut- 
most advantages  he  could  look  to  from  Ireland^  were 
the  auxiliary  troops  he  might  thence  bring  into  the 
field  to  forward  the  progress  of  his  arms  in  France* 
The  Irish  have  ever  been  a  martial  people,  conspicu- 
ously forward  in  engaging  under  any  honorable  banner, 
and  supereminently  distinguished  for  their  prowess 
and  fidelity  to  their  engagements*.  Whilst  he  was 
laying  siege  to  Harfleur,  in  Normandy,  he  was  grati- 
fied with  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  of  sixteen 
hundred  Irishmen^  well  armed  and  disciplined,  under 
the  command  of  the  martial  Prior  of  Kilmainham. 

The  incompetency  of  the  English  government  at  Cawcsof 
home,  drove  the  corrupt  deputies  in  Ireland  to  revive  ten  in  lie- 
the  abominable  system  of  coigne  and  livery,  which 
had  been  declared  treasonable  by  the  statutes  of  Kil- 
kenny. The  renovation  of  this  oppression  drove  the 
natives,  as  well  as  several  English  chiefiains  into  insur- 
rection, which  naturally  increased  the  national  ca- 
lamities of  devastation  and  bloodshed.  In  the  relation, 
in  which  these  two  nations  then  stood  to  each  other, 

•  Happy  for  the  Britith  empire,  were  its  government  dnly  im- 
pressed with  the  incalciilable  advantages  of  availing  itself  of  tlie 
iinchccked  energies  and  martial  spirit  of  this  important  part  of  \xs 
population. 

OfoTtunatOM  mm  mm  sua  ii  lona  norint 

Anglicolatm 
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1416,  2Ji  intercourse  and  exchange  of  inhabitants  frequentlf 
took  pJace.  The  seat  of  empire,  and  its  superior 
opulence  and  cultivation  held  out  attractions  to  the 
Irish  to  flock  to  England  in  search  of  employment 
and  promotion,  whilst  their  own  country,  from  the 
extinction  of  its  monarchy  and  internal  calamities,  was 
daily  dropping  into  indigence  and  insignificance.  Ire- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  as  a  new  conquered  country 
of  great  fertility  and  extent  in  proportion  to  its  po- 
pulation, held  out  temptations  to  the  adventurous  and 
indigent  families  in  England,  to  answer  the  specious 
promises  and  allurements  of  colonization  and  planta- 
tions. 
iTiue.  The  English  parliament,  in  the  fourth   year  of 

act  of  Che  this  reign,  from  jealousy  and  prejudice  at  the  influx 
pwiia.  of  Irishmen  into  this  country,  passed  an  act  im* 
posing  penalties  on  Irish  prelates  for  collating  Irish* 
men  to  benefices  in  England,  or  bringing  Irishmen 
to  parliament,  lest  they  should  discover  the  counsels  of 
England  to  rebels*  This  unjust  act,  which  seems  al* 
most  inoperative  upon  the  face  of  it  *,  was  extended  so 
far  beyond  its  letter  and  spirit,  that  occasion  was  taken 
from  it  to<  expel  indiscriminately  ^11  the  Irish,  without 
distinction  of  quality  or  birth,  not  even  excepting  the 
students  of  the  inns  of  court,  who  were  thus  excluded 
from  England  and  from  the  study  of  the  very  laws,  by 
which  they  were  to  be  governed.     Every  measure  was 

•  If  Irish  prelati?!  bad  not  the  advowsons  in  thenij  they  co  Id 
nof  collate  to  livings  in  England  ;  and  if  they  had,  why  should 
ihey  not  use  iheir  legal  rights,  which  could  not  vest  in  them>  un- 
le.t  they  were  lubjccts  of  the  King. 
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carried  into  execution^  however  extravagant^  which  J^[f- 
suited  the  ministers  on  either  side  of  the  water,  who 
appear  to  the  attendve  observer  of  Irish  government 
almost  uniformly  from  the  invasion  to  have  systemad- 
cally  had  a  thorough  understanding  with  each  other 
in  the  mal-administradon  of  Irish  affairs* 

The  misconduct  of  the  chief  governor  raised  so  ^^JJ^ 
much  irritation  in  Ireland,  that  it  was  found  requisite  ******  "*• 
to  appoint  a  person  commandhig  the  affecdons  of  the 
nadves,  and  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  Englkh 
government.  For  this  purpose,  the  Earl  of  Ormond 
was  created  lord  lieutenant,  with  thq  extraordinary 
powers  of  summoning  councils,  holding,  adjoummg^ 
proroguing,  and  dissolving  parliaments,  pardoning  trea- 
sons, murders,  and  felonies,  and  removing  and 
£)ppoiming  all  officers  of  state,  (except  the  chancel- 
lor and  treasurer^  Immediately  after  the  glorious 
triumph  of  Agincourt,  the  Irish  had  prepared  a  strong 
remonstrance  of  their  grievances  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  King ;  but  the  chancellor.  Sir  Laurence  Merbury« 
feeling  himself  implicated  in  the  objects  of  the  remon« 
St  ranee,  and  acting  in  concert  with  those,  who  had 
created  the  necessity  of  it,  refused  to  afGx  the  great 
seal,  without  which  he  pretended  it  could  not  be 
submitted  to  his  majesty.  Thus  for  several  years  were 
continued  the  abuses  of  the  Irish  government  with 
impunity,  by  the  manoeuvres  of  the  very  delinquents, 
who  occasioned  the  grievances. 

The  first  parliament  holden  under  Ormond  granted  -ir»t^  re- 
a  subsidy  of  1000  marks,  and  provided  far  the  Ti- 
quiJauon  of  ^1  the  debts  of  former  governors  j  but 
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1420.  these  acts  were  accompanied  with  a  full  representation 
of  grievances^  Merbury  being  absent,  the  person  de- 
puted to  the  custody  of  the  seal  had  either  too  much 
honesty,  or  too  little  power,  to  refuse  to  afiix  it  to 
their  petition.  The  archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Sir 
Christopher  Preston,  were  instantly  commissioned  by 
the  Irish  parliament  to  present  their  remonstrance  to 
the  throne  ••  The  petition  sets  forth  the  distresses  of 
the  King's  subjects  in  Ireland,  harassed  by  the  per- 
petual incursions  of  the  Irish  enemy,  and  the  injustice 
and  extortion  of  the  King's  ministers.  The  King's 
personal  appearance  in  Ireland  is  most  earnestly  in- 
treated  to  save  his  people  from  destruction.  The 
insolent  opposition  of  Merbury  Co  their  first  pedtion  is 
con4)Iained  of.  Stanley  and  Furnival,  two  former  go- 
vernors, are  accused  of  the  most  iniquitous  practices  ; 
and  while  honorable  mention  is  made  of  the  conduct 
of  Crawly,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  of  their  present 
governor,  all  the  other  governors  and  officers  are  re- 
presented as  corrupt,  rapacious,  and  oppressive,  se- 
creting and  misapplying  the  revenue,  defrauding  the 
subject,  and  levying  coigne  and  livery  without  mercy : 
the  unreasonable  exclusion  of  their  students  from  the 
inns  of  court,  the  insufficiency  and  extortion  of  the 
officers  of  the  Exchequer,  the  number  of  absentees, 
and  other  matters  of  grievance  are  strongly  urged. 
It  prays,  that  those,  who  hold  of  llie  king  in  capite 
may  not  be  exposed  to  the  hardbliip  of  repairing  to 

*  This  petition  docs  not  appear  (o  have  been  much  attended 
to  by  the  English  government,  lor  no  other  effect  than  the  removal 
of  Merbury  from  the  seals  can  be  lairl}'  \\\\rQ{\  to  this  cause. 
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England  to  do  homage ;  but  that  the  chief  governor  1422. 
be  commissioned  to  receive  it ;  that  their  commerce 
may  be  defended,  their  coin  regulated,  their  churches 
supplied  with  faithful  pastors,  without  such  delays  as 
they  had  experienced  from  selfish  and  designing  go- 
vernors. But,  above  all  things,  it  urgently  intreats, 
that  trusty  commissioners  be  appointed  to  inspect 
the  conduct  of  the  King's  officers  in  Ireland  ;  plainly 
declaring,  that  scenes  of  iniquity  would  be  discovered 
utterly  abhorrent  from  the  equity  of  the  throne,  and 
absolutely  intolerable  to  the  subject. 

The  victorious  and  favourite  Henry  was  cut  oflF  in  De^h  of 

HenivIV 

the  prime  of  life  by  a  disorder  (a  fistula)  which  the 
surgeons  of  that  age  had  not  the  skill  to  cure.  He 
died  resigned  to  the  call  of  his  Maker,  with  every  ap« 
pearance  of  having  fervently  prepared  himself  for  the 
awful  transit:  He  lamented  the  extreme  youth  of  his 
infant  son,  who  was  then  only  nine  months  old ;  and, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  christian  chivalry  of  that  day,  de- 
clared his  intention,  had  God  prolonged  his  life,  to 
commence  a  crusade  for  rescuing  the  holy  land  out  of 
the  hand^  of  the  Saracens.  He  reigned  nine  years, 
four  months,  and  eleven  days. 


TOL.  i« 
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CHAPTER  XL 

The  Reign  of  Henry  VI . 

l^^  Upon  the  death  of  Henry  V.  no  objections  were 
JhfX^  raised  to  the  title  of  his  infant  son  Henry,  who  in 
swell*  the  tenth  month  of  his  age  was  proclaimed  King  at 
Paris.  During  the  minority  of  the  young  monarchy 
the  regency  of  France  was  committed  to  his  uncle  the 
Duke  of  Bedford^  and  that  of  England  to  his  uncle 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  The  attention  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  to  the  affairs  of  France  in  the  early 
part  of  this  reign^  and  the  contest  of  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster  during  the  remainder  of  it,  not  only 
impeded  the  final  conquest  and  reformation  of  Ireland, 
but  greatly  increased  its  disorders,  and  weakened  the 
English  interest  within  the  pale.  The  native  Irish, 
and  some  of  the  degenerate  English  broke  the 
borders,  and  wasted  the  English  settlements. 
E*rtof  Those,  who  acted  under  the  regency  sought  to 

XK)rd  Lieu-  afford  redress  more  from  the  powers  of  parliament  than 
of  arms.  In  order  to  give  credit  and  effect  to  the  Eng- 
lish interest  in  Ireland,  Edmund  the  Earl  of  Marche 
and  Ulster,  closely  allied  to  the  royal  blood,  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant.  He  at  first  disdained  to  admini- 
ster the  Irish  government  in  person,  and  deputed,  un- 
der his  private  seal,  the  bishop  of  Meath  to  govern  in 
his  absence.  The  legality  of  this  commission  was 
protested  against  by  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  then 
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chancellor  of  the  realm,  who  refused  to  administer  the  i^^* 
oaths^  or  receive  him  as  governor.  The  nomination, 
however,  was  warmly  supported  by  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  first  consequence.  Such  in  those  days  was 
the  general  disposition  to  crimination  on  each  side,  that 
persons  were  not  wanting  to  indite  the  bishop  of 
Meath  (a  prelate  of  exemplary  conduct)  for  sacri- 
legiously stealing  a  chalice.  The  malicious  prosecu- 
tion ended  however  in  the  confession  of  one  of  the 
accomplices,  who  from  remorse  acknowledged  his 
guilt,  and  discovered  the  real  perpetrators. 

The  coast  of  Ulster  afforded  perpetual  opportunities  Dctth  of 

r     ^        1        ,  thcEarlOf 

to  the  contiguous  adventurers  from  Scotland  to  pour  Marche, 
into  Ireland,  where  they  were  retained  by  the  Irish  invaden. 
chieftains,  and  assisted  in  ravaging  the  English  settle- 
ments. The  deputy  acknowledged  his  own  inability 
to  repel  these  northern  marauders;  and  the  parlia^ 
ment  enabled  him  to  purchase  the  assistance  of 
De  Burgos  with  his  followers,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
citizens  of  Dublin  by  particular  bounties.  The  Earl 
of  Marche  and  Ulster  soon  thought  it  necessary  to 
repair  to  Ireland,  to  rescue  his  inheritance;  but 
his  sudden  death  at  Trim  inflamed  the  public 
mind,  and  increased  the  disorders  of  the  state. 
Talbot,  Lord  Fumival,  succeeded  him  as  lord  justice ; 
and  in  the  same  year  the  Earl  of  Ormond  was  consd- 
tuted  lord  deputy  for  the  third  time.  During  the  ad- 
ministrations of  these  noblemen,  several  of  the  Irish 
submitted  to  the  English  claims,  and  acknowledged 
themselves  vassals  to  the  King  of  England,  with  pro- 
mises to  keep  his  peace,  ai^  assist  him  against  his 

k8 
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^^^    enemies  and  rebek.    They  renounced  all  right  and 
title  to  the  lands  of  English  settlers,  which  they  had 
seized,  and  atoned  for  their  offences  by  fine ;  utterly 
relinquishing  the  tribute  sometimes  received  from  the 
English  settlements,  as  the  price  of  their  protection, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Black  Rent ;  and  pro- 
mising even  to  take  arms  against  those,  who  should 
attempt  to  exact  that  imposition.     The  administration 
of  this  earl  was  followed  by  a  considerable  interval  of 
general  tranquillity^    without  any  other  occurrence 
worthy  of  being-recorded^  than  a  rapid  successbn  of 
governors,  known  by  little  more  than  their  names, 
who  sometimes  appointed  their  own  deputies  and  re- 
turned to  England* 

fSniMt«f        So  violent  however  was  the  restless  spirit  of  the 

incittnog 

disMteif.     English  and  Irish  chieftains,  that  no  public  considera- 
tions could  long  withhold  them  from  feuds  and  wars 
with  each  other*  •  This  national  misfortune  was  ag- 
gravated by  the  erection  of  English  sovereignties* 
According  to  Sir  John  Davies,  **  the  power  to  make 
warre  and  peace  did  raise  the  English  lordes  to  that 
height  of  pride  and  ambition,  as  that  they  could  not 
endure  each  otherj  but  grew  to  a  mortal  warre  and 
dissention  amongst  themselves,  as  appeareth  by  all  the 
records  and  stories  of  this  kingdom  ♦/'     Not  only  the 
general  state  policy  of  England  was  misdirected  and 
abused  by  the  servants  of  the  crown  in  Ireland,  which 
increased  and  perpetuated  disunion  and  hatred  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  but  the  very  sources  of  justice 
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and  legislation  were  perverted  to  the  like  effect.  The  i425. 
same  author  *  says,  that  "  the  Irish  generally  were  ""^^^^ 
held  and  reputed  aliens  or  rather  enemies  to  the 
crowne  of  England ;  insomuch  as  they  were  not  only 
disabled  to  bring  anie  actions,  but  they  were  so  farre 
out  of  the  protection  of  the  lawe,  that  it  was  often  ad- 
judged no  felony  to  kill  a  mere  Irishman  in  the  time 
of  peace/* 

By    the    fourth    chapter    of   the  statutes    made  oppieaifv 
at  Trim,  25  Henry  VL  it  was  enacted,  that  if  any  ^^^^ 
were  found  with  their  upper  lips  unshaven  by  the 
space  of  a  fortnight  (it  was  the  Irish  fashion  to  wear 
the  beard  on  the  upper  lip),  it  should  be  lawful  for 
any  man  to  take  them  and  their  goods  as  Irish  ene- 
mies, and  to  ransom  them  as  Irish  enemies.    Another 
very  singular  statute  was  passed,  to  commit  the  pu« 
nishment  of  offenders  to  every  private  liege  man  of  the 
King,  without  reference  to  trial  by  judge  or  jury  f. 

Ormond  was  frequently  in  this  reign  placed  at  the  ormondM- 

cusedof  in^ 
fidditjto 

•  Dav.  Disc.  ^Sf"^ 

t  28  Hen.  VI.  c.  iii.  This  inhuman  encoaragement  to  murder 
was  further  incr«ated  by  large  rewards  given  to  those^  who  should 
execute  summary  justice  from  their  own  faUible  or  corrupt  judg- 
ments  upon  persons  going  to  rob  and  steal,  or  coming  from  rob- 
bing and  stealing;  foK«  by  W  £dw.  IV.  c.  2  (A.  D.  1465)^  it  was 
enacted,  *'  that  it  should  be  lawful  to  all  manner  of  men,  that  found 
any  thieves  fobbing  by  day  or  by  night>  or  going  or  coming  to 
rob  or  steal,  in  or  out«  going  or  comings  having  no  faithful  man  of 
good  name  and  fame  in  their  company  in  English  apparel,  upon 
any  of  the  liege  people  of  the  E.ing,  to  talce  and  kill  thobe,  and  to 
cut  off  their  headsj  without  any  impeachment  of  our  soveieigo  ^ 

Vord  the  King,  bis  beirsj  officOT#  or  ministers,  or  of  any  others." 

as 
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1443.  head  of  the  Irish  government.  When  there  for  the 
fifth  time,  he  was  compelled  to  march  with  all  the 
armed  force  he  could  collect  against  Desmond,  wiih 
whom  he  found  it  necessary  to  treat,  as  with  an  inde* 
pendent  sovereign.  Ormond  lost  his  popularity,  was 
heavily  charged,  and  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
King.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
and  Waterford,  who  by  his  address  and  resolution^ 
prevented  the  disorders  of  this  distracted  kingdom 
from  increasing^  though  he  could  not  altogether  sup- 
press them.  The  party  hostile  to  Ormond,  though 
very  powerful,  failed  in  criminating  him  in  the  eyes  of 
his  sovereign,  although  they  charged  him  with  high 
treason  *.  The  special  protection  of  Henry  appears 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  that  marked  attachment, 
which  the  Butler  family  ever  after  showed  to  the  house 
of  Lancaster.  Edmund  Earl  of  Marche,  who  from 
motives  of  policy  was  appointed  the  first  chief  go- 
vernor of  Ireland  in  this  reign,  was  descended  in  the 
female  line  from  IJonel  Duke  of  Clarence,  elder  bro* 
ther  to  the  prince,  from  whom  the  house  of  Lancaster 
derived  all  they  claimed.  In  order  to  keep  him  in  the 
back  ground  of  English  politics,  it  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  send  him  over  to  Ireland.  By  his  sud- 
den death,  the  rights  of  his  family  devolved  on  his 
brother  Richard,  a  man  every  way  qualified  for  prac-. 

•  Richard  Talbot,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  brother  to  the  Earl 
cf  Shrewsburj,  who  in  tlie  former  reign  was  once,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent reign  six  several  limes  invested  with  the  chief  government  of 
Ireland ,  wrote  a  tract  Df  ahusu  regiminis  Jacobi  Cwnilis  Ormondm 
Hum  Hihmiit  esset  hcnm  Uncnf, ' 
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rising  on  the  passions  of  men,  and  disposing  them  to    1449. 
support  the  pretensions  he  now  set  up  to  the  crown. 

Henry  the  Sixth  was  married  to  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Witicii  in- 
whom  an  unusual  strength  of  mind  peculiarly  fitted  Henry  and 
to  the  boldness  of  (enterprise  necessary  for  those  tur-  of  ai^ou. 
bulent  times.  She  justly  conceived  it  a  necessary 
precaution  to  remove  the  Duke  of  York  to  a  distance 
from  the  scene  of  political  intrigue.  She  procur^ 
petitions  to  be  sent  to  the  English  parliament,  repre- 
senting the  hostile  dispositions  of  the  Irish  in  terms  so 
aggravated,  as  to  demand  the  immediate  presence  of 
an  able  and  respectable  lieutenant ;  and  she  instructed 
her  partisans  to  urge  the  necessity  of  appointing  the 
Duke  of  York  to  this  important  station :  justly  con- 
cluding, that  a  prince  of  the  blood,  allied  to  the  house 
of  De  Burgo,  invested  with  the  earldom  of  Ulster, 
the  lordships  of  Connaught,  Clare,  Trim,  and  Meath, 
and  the  inheritor  of  a  vast  estate  in  Ireland^  would 
mainly  strengthen  the  Kling's  party  in  that  country.  He 
accepted  of  his  government  for  ten  years,  upon  the  ex- 
press condition  of  receiving  the  whole  revenue  of  Ire- 
land without  account,  with  an  immediate  advance  of 
2000  marks,  and  an  annual  pension  of  2000  more 
from  England^  of  being  empowered  to  let  the  King's 
lands,  of  disposing  of  all  offices,  of  levying  such 
forces  as  he  should  judge  necessary,  of  naming  his 
deputy,  and  of  returning  at  hi^  pleasure.  In  the  seat 
of  government  he  was  splendid  and  magnificent.  The 
officers  of  state  surrounded  him  with  expressions  of 
extraordinary  zeal  and  devotion ;  and  numbers  of  de- 
pendents from  his  own  lands,  (especially  of  Meath^ 

r4 
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1449«     where  his  patrimonial  rights  had  best  been  preserved) 
crowded  to  a  courts  where  every  one  was  received  with 
a  conciliating  address   and  condescension.     He  en- 
tertained every  party  with  equal  kindness.    His  oblig- 
ing deportment  engaged  the  affections  of  all.    With 
the  dignity  of   a  prince  of    the    blood  royal,    he 
united    an  ease   and  cordiality  peculiarly  congenial 
with  the  temper  of  the  Irish.     He  had  the  policy  to 
show  equal  favor  to  the  two  ruling  parties,  the  But. 
lers  and  the  Geraldines ;  for  when  his  son,  George 
Duke  of  Clarence,  was  born  in  the  castle  of  Dublin, 
he  made  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  the  Earl  of  Ormond 
his  sponsors ;  and  when  he  went  over  into  England* 
he  left  the  sword  alternately  with  each  *. 
Good  laws       During  York's  administration,   many  wholesome 
York's  ad-    Jaws  Were  passed,  for  the  more  effectual  and  impar- 
^OB.  tial  administration  of  justice,  and  to  prevent  grievan- 

ces in  the  proceedings  of  law.  To  strengthen  the 
government  of  the  duke,  an  act  of  resumption  was 
passed  of  lands  and  offices ;  and  to  enable  him  to  re- 
sist the  eneniy^  without  loading  the  subject  with  heavy 
subsidies,  he  was  empowered  to  proclaim  the  xoyal 
service,  and  demand  the  attendance  of  all  the  King's 
subjects,  notwithstanding  a  late  statute  had  forbidden 
such  proclamation  to  be  made  within  ten  years.  An 
address  of  thanks  was  voted  to  the  King,  for  the  pro- 

*  When  he  lost  his  life  at  Wakefield^  many  were  slain  with 
him  of  both  those  families.  Yet  afterwards  these  noble  housea 
sevei-ally  followed  the  royal  houses  of  England:  the  Geraldines 
adhering  to  that  of  York,  and  the  Satlers  to  that  cf  Lancaster.**- 
Dav.  Disc,  g]  • 
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tecdon  of  the  earl  of  Oqaiond  from  the  malicious  ac-    J*J9; 
cusations  of  his  enemies. 

The  Duke  of  York  administered  hb  government  in  ^**'^™: 
Ireland,  with  the  direct  view  of  improving  every  in-  «»ing  »>«« 
ddent  to  the  purposes  of  his  party^  so  that  at  court  ™*"** . 
it  was  openly  alleged,  he  was  forming  designs  against  crown  of 
the  King^  and  intended  to  lead  an  Irish  army  mto 
£ngland  to  seize  the  crown.      Letters  were  there- 
fore dispatched  to  the  sheriffs  of   Cheshire,    Shrop- 
shire, and  Wales,  directing  them  to  oppose  his  land- 
ing.    The  duke  however  eluded  their  vigilance,  and 
soon  appeared   in  London,    having  left  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Irish  government  to  the  Earl  of  Or- 
mond  as  his  deputy^  though  a  noted  partisan  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster.     An  apparent  reconciliation  took 
place  between  the  King  and  Duke  of  York ;  soon 
after  which  the  duke  retired  to  Wales.     He  seems 
to  have  retained  his  Irish  government ;  for  in  a  pa- . 
tent  of  the  Slst  of  Henry  VI.  the  King  styles  Fitz 
Eustace  deputy  of  our  dearly  beloved  cousin  Richard 
Duke  of  York,  lord  lieutenant  of  our  land  of  Ire- 
land. Whilst  Fitz  Eustace  acted  as  governor,  in  a  par- 
liament at  Dublin  all  the  statutes  enacted  in  Eng- 
land against  suing  provisions  at  Rome  were  made  of 
force  in  Ireland,  and  two  other  statutes  passed  to  pre- 
vent coroners  from  harassing  and  detaining  jurors, 
who,   oa   inquisition    for   murder  return^  that  they 
know  not  the  perpetrator,  and  to  prevent  appeals  to 
England  except  in  cases  of  treason. 

The   affairs   of  England  became  desperately  em-^  SSrf^io. 
broiled  from    the  total    loss  of  the    French  domi-  tectorof 

the  leuiB. 
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1455.  nions,  and  the  birth  of  a  prince,  which  irritated  thd 
Yorkists  into  open  action.  Duke  ]p.ichard  quitted 
Wales,  and  under  pretence  of  the  King's  indisposi^ 
tion,  was  by  the  parliament  appointed  protector  and 
lieutenant  of  the  realm.  This  soon  created  an  oped 
rupture,  and  both  parties  flew  to  arms.  The  victory  of 
St.  Alban's  gave  the  duke  possession  of  the  King's  per« 
son  and  the  whole  authority  of  the  crown,  which  he 
determined  to  strengthen  by  his  interest  in  Ireland  } 
he  removed  Fitz  Eustace,  and  confided  the  reins  of 
government  to  the  Earl  of  Kildafe,  a  devoted  asserter 
of  his  cause,  and  a  sworn  rival  of  Ormond.  ' 
YoricSin-  The  Spirit  of  Margaret  reanimated  the  Lancas* 
Ireland,  trians,  and  the  contest  was  renewed.  At  Blore  Heath 
Duke  Richard  was  betrayed  and  defeated,  and  sought 
shelter  in  Ireland.  He  was  there  received  with  the 
deference  due  to  a  chief  governor,  and  all  the  warmth 
of  affection,  which  his  former  conduct  had  excited.  Ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  those  days  of  turbulent  vicissi- 
tude, his  adherents  were  proclaimed  rebels  and  traitors  ; 
and  the  duke  was  formally  attainted  by  a  pariiament 
of  the  successful  party  at  Coventry.  The  Irish  de- 
clared almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  their  favorite 
governor,  and  rPsolved  to  support  his  cause  with  their 
lives.  Writs  were  sent  over  to  seiie^  and  bring  some 
of  the  leading  Yorkists  to  justice j  but  the  King's 
authority  proved  of  little  weight  against  the  influence 
of  the  popular  viceroy.  He  not  only  prevented  the 
execution  of  these  writs,  but  prevailed  upon  an  Irish 
parliament  to  enact  a  law,  declaring  it  high  treason  for 
any  person,  under  pretence  of  any  writs,  privy  seals. 
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or  other  authority,  to  attach  or  disturb  the  persons  of  >^^ 
strangers  in  Ireland,  under  which  law  an  agent  of  the 
Earl  of  Ormond,  sent  into  Ireland  to  attach  some 
of  the  Yorkists  by  virtue  of  the  King's  writs,  was 
instantly  seized,  condenmed,  and  executed  as  a  trai- 
tor. 

The  temper  of  the  English  party  in  Ireland,  and  Acts  of  th^ 

*■  o  M.        J  Yorkisis  in 

the  policy  of  the  Duke  of  York  will  appear  more  fully  irdand  in 

*  '  •  •  1.  !•       f»vorof  it's 

by  an  abstract  of  some  laws  passed  in  the  Irish  parha-  natiomi  in. 
ment  immediately  after  his  return.     That  parliament  dencc 
assumed  the  power  of  confirming  the  patent  made  to  ^ 

the  duke,  constituting  him  lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  and 
enacted,  that  if  any  person  should  imagine,  compass, 
or  excite  his  destjuction  or  death,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose confederate  with  the  Irish,  or  any  other  persons, 
he  should  be  attainted  of  high  treason.     It  declared, 
that  Ireland   was,  and  always  had  been  incorporated 
within  itself  by  ancient  laws  and  customs^  and   was 
only  to  be  governed  by  such  laws,  as  by  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  the  land  in  parliament  assembled, 
had  been  advised,  accepted,  affirmed,  and  proclaimed; 
that,  by  custom,  privilege,  and  franchise,  there  had 
ever  been  a  royal  seal  peculiar  to  Ireland,  to  which 
alone  the  subjects  were  to  pay  obedience :  that  this 
realm  had  also  its  constable  and    marshal,   before 
whom  all  appeals  were  finally  determinable;  yet  as  or- 
ders had  been  of  late  issued  under  another  seal,  and 
the  subjects  summoned  into  England  to  prosecute 
their  suits  before  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  to  the  great 
grievance  of  the  people,  and  in  violation  of  the  rights 
and  franchises  of  the  land,  it  enacted,  that  for  the  fu- 
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t^«  ture  no  persons  should  be  obliged  by  any  command- 
ment under  any  other  seal  but  that  of  Ireland  to  an- 
swer any  appeal,  or  any  other  matter,  out  of  the  said 
land ;  and  that  no  officer,  to  whom  such  commandment 
might  com6,  should  put  the  same  in  execution,  under 
the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels,  and 
1000  marks,  half  to  be  paid  to  the  King,  and  the 
other  to  the  prosecutor ;  and  further,  that  all  appeals 
of  treason  in  Ireland  should  be  determinable  before 
the  constable  and  marshal  of  Ireland,  and  in  no 
other  place.  And  finally,  that  if  any  person  should 
appeal  to  any  other  person,  within  the  land  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  matter  should  be  found  false,  the  pro- 
secutor should  suffer  death :  and  that  no  pardon  in  the 
case  should  avail  him. 

Y^^coroei      ^^^  ^^^  victory  obtained  by  the  Yorkists  at  North- 
over  from  i  ampton,  the  Duke  of  York  came  over  from  Ireland, 

Ireland  to  r        »  » 

^"cffcS*''-  ^^^^^^^  ^y  &^^  numbers  of  partisans,  at  the  head 
uitie.  of  whom  he  arrived  in  London,  where  he  was  de- 
clared successor  to  Henry,  in  a  parliament  surrounded 
and  intimidated  by  his  forces.  Margaret  raised  a 
powerful  army  in  the  north  to  oppose  him.  He 
marched  with  five  thousand  men^  mostly  Irish,  to 
meet  them;  was  attacked  at  Wakefield  by  twenty 
thousand,  and  in  this  unequal  contest^  fell  with  a 
great  part  of  his  army  on  the  field  of  action. 

This  defeat  of  the  duke  was  nearly  fatal  to  the 
English  interest  in  Ireland.  The  native  chieftains  fell 
upon  the  deserted  pale,  and  obliged  every  English 
settler  there  to  submit  to  them,  as  to  their  sovereign 
lords.     The  English,  thus  reduced,  were  constrained 
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to  purchase  their  peace  on  any  terms.  In  this  enfee-  }^^ 
bled  state,  parliament  was  summoned  at  the  interval 
of  a  few  months,  and  subsidies  wantonly  imposed 
without  necessity,  and  beyond  the  abilities  of  the 
people  to  bear.  To  remedy  this  grievance,  a  law 
passed  for  eight  years,  forbidding  the  holding  of  more 
than  one  parliament  in  the  year.  The  imfortunate 
contests  of  the  two  Roses  in  England  served  but  to 
foment  disunion  and  feuds  between  the  dwindled  and 
reduced  lords  of  the  pale  in  Ireland,  and  to  feed  the 
insolent  turbulency  of  the  native  chieftains.  The 
unfortunate  reign  of  Henry  VI.  ended  twelve  years 
before  his  death ;  for  he  departed  out  of  this  life  on 
the  21st  of  May,  1472.  Amongst  the  articles  ex* 
hibited  against  this  monarch,  one  was,  that,  ^^  by  the 
insdgation  of  divers  lords  about  him,  he  had  written* 
letters  to  some  of  the  Irish  enemy,  whereby  they 
were  encouraged  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  said 
land  of  Ireland.'^ 
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1461.        The  fourth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1461,  was 
Bloody       the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  who 
S'vwdiv.  ^^^  was  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age.     His  personal 
comeliness  and  graceful  address  endeared  him  to  the 
multitude.     Though  entitled  by  hereditary  right,  he 
acquired  possession   of    the  crown,    by  the  tumul- 
tuary election  or  acclamation  of  his  party.     What  he 
procured  in  turbulence,    he-  preserved  in   severity. 
The  unfortunate  kingdom  beheld  during  his  reign  the 
scaffold  and  the  field  stream  with  the  noblest  blood  of 
the  land,  immolated  alternately  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  prevailing  party.         ^ 
Dui'cof  After  the  fatal  action  at  Wakefield,  the  King's 

the  King's  council,  in  exercise  of  their  ancient  ric^ht,  elected  as 
made  lord    govemor,  Thomas  Earl  of  Kildare,  until  the  royal 
foixm,       pleasure  should  be  known :  he  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  patent  from  the  new  King;  and  the  acts  of 
his  administration  exercised  in   the  name  of  Henry 
VI.  were  ratified  by  the  Irish  parliament.     He  was 
speedily  superseded  by  the  appointment  of  George 
Duke  of  Clarence,  the  brother  of  Edward  IV.  to  the 
lieutenancy  for  life, 
^cith  of         The  Earl  of  Ormond,  one  of  the  most  zealous 

the  iuirl  of  ' 

pnnond.     supporters  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  was  attainted 
and  ejfecutcd  upon  a  scaffold.     The  Irish  parliament. 
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in  unison  with  that  of  England,  passed  an  act  for  the  *^^ 
attainder  of  seveial  noblemen^  and  others  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Butler  fof  adhering  to  the  Bang's  enemies. 
But  Sir  John  JPutler,  brother  of  the  late  Earl,  raised 
a  large  force  from  amongst  his  dependents,  and  bade 
defiance  to  the  Bang's  deputy.  He  was  opposed  by 
Desmond  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  and  completely 
routed. 

Thus  ended  the  only  effort  made  in  Ireland,  to  op-  Dtfimmd 
pose  the  Yorkists.  Desmond  for  his  services  was  ap-  the  tnarcf 
pointed  lord  deputy.  The  authority  of  government,  miet. 
united  to  his  personal  consequence,  inflated  this 
inexperienced  young  nobleman  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  soon  fell  a  victim  to  his  vanity  and  imbecility.  He 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  O'Connor  of  Offaly, 
who  generously  released  him.  He  involved  himself 
in  a  quarrel  with  the  bishop  of  Meath,  and  was  ac- 
cused by  the  enemies  of  the  Geraldines,  who  were  very 
powerful  in  Ireland,  as  an  oppressor  of  the  King's  sub- 
jects, and  violator  of  the  laws.  The  bishop  first  sent 
his  agents  into  England,  to  make  such  representations 
to  thec^Qt  Qf  Edward ;  and  after  Desmond  had  con- 
vened, a  parliament  of  his  own  at  Wexford,  from 
which  he  procured  honorable  testimonials  of  his  good 
conduct,  he  repaired  to  England,  where  he  was  gra- 
ciously received  by  the  King.  He  returned  to  his 
government,  elated  with  this  mark  of  royal  favor,  and 
became  more  open  to  the  designs  of  his  enemies. 

A  parliament  convened  at  Dublin  enacted,  that  ActfccMj. 
*'  whereas  the  lieffe  people  had  been  heretofore  re-  ^^  «<»«, 
duced  to  pay  a  tallage  called  black  reni  to  the  Irish  insinsii 
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1^*  enemy  and  English  rebels,  such  tallage  should  for  the 
iNcUtes  for  f'^^rc  ^  P2^d  to  the  Kuig's  deputy,  for  the  better  sus- 
oommuni-  t^^^uice  of  his'army."  This  was>  plan  insidiously  cal- 
J^«^^  culated  to  throw  disgrace  upon  the  treaties  latdy  made 
iectt.  (^  Desmond  ;  for  any  attempt  to  execute  such  an  act 
would  have  been  instandy  productive  of  insurrection. 
Another  statute  of  this  parliament  shows  the  iniqui- 
tous abuse  of  power,  which  the  animosity  of  those 
days  occasioned ;  and  how  mischievoudy  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  church  was  prostituted  to  the  purposes 
of  the  ^tate.  In  all  the  indentures  of  the  Irish,  exe- 
cuted on  their  submissions  to  the  chief  governor,  there 
was  an  express  provision,  that  in  case  of  any  violaticm 
of  their  compact,  they  would  submit  to  the  excom- 
munication of  the  church.  The  Irish  bishops  situated 
at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  government,  were  not 
always  ready  or  anxious  to  denounce  this  formidable 
sentence  against  their  countrymen.  A  statute  •  to  the 
following  purport  was  therefore  passed..  '*  Whereas 
our  holy  father  Adrian  pope  of  Rome  was  possessed 
of  all  the  seignory  of  Ireland  in  right  of  his  church, 
which  for  a  certain  rent  he  alienated  to  the  King  of 
England,  and  his  heirs  for  ever ;  by  which  grant  the 
subjects  of  Ireland  owe  their  obedience  to  the  King  of 
England  as  their  sovereign  lord ;  it  is  therefore  or- 
dained^  that  all  archbishops  and  bishops  of  Ireland^ 
shall  upon  the  monition  of  forty  days,  proceed  to  the 
excommunication  of  all  disobedient  subjects ;  and  if 
such  archbishop  or  bishop  be  remiss  in  doing  their 

*  7  Edw,  IV.  c.  9. 
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duties  in  the  premises,  they  shall  forfeit  one  hundred     1467, 
pounds."    The  lord  deputy,  Tiptoft  Earl  of  Worces- 
ter and  his  party  affected  by  a  vigorous  administratioa 
to  support  the  interest  of  the  crown,  though  they  chiefly 
levelled  their  severity  against  Desmond  and  his  fri^ds. 

The  parliament  was  adjourned  to  Drogheda  *,  where  Hdub  of 
the  Yorkists  procured  an  act  '^  for  attainting  of  trea*  dkia  at- 
son  Thomas  Earl  of  Desmond,  Thomas  Earl  of  Kil* 
dare>  and  Edward  Plunkett,  Esq.  for  alliance,  fostering, 
and  alterage  with  the  King's  Irish  enemies,  for  fur- 
nishing them  with  horses,  harness  and  arms,  and  sup- 
porting them  against  the  Kinjg's  subjects,  declaring 
tbeirgoods  and  lands  forfeited^  and  that  whoevershould 
not  discover  their  goods  to  the  Earl  of  Worcester, 
wiihin  fourteen  days  after  the  risiqg  of  parliaments- 
should  be  attainted  of  felony/'  Eoldare  was  impri- 
soned, but  either  escaped  or  was  released.  Desmond 
repaired  to  the  chief  governor  to  justify  his  conduct, 
but  was  instantly  brought  to  the  scaffold  and  beheaded 
A  rare  example  of  a  great  man  falling  the  victim  to  a 
code  of  severity,  which  had  never  been  practised  on 
the  multitude.  So  prompt  in  those  factious  days  was 
the  vindictive  animosity  of  party. 

Some  ineffectual  attempts  were  made  to  revenge  the  Feeble  er- 
death  of  this  earl,  by  Gerrat,  one  of  the  surviving  m  to  re- 
branches of  the  family  of  Desmond,for  which'.he  was  at-  d^l^of 
tainted.  The  enemies  of  that  house  enjoyed  but  a  short      ^ 

*  Of  levenl  Itwi  paoied  i|i  thii  parliament,  (wo  only  are  print- 
ed, one  of  which  expressly  extends  to  Ireland  the  English  sta- 
tute against  rapes,  and  all  other  siaiuies  theretofore  made  in  Eng^ 
land. 
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}^19  lived  triumph.  Kildare,  who  had  escaped  to  England, 
easily  obtained  his  pardon.  The  very  parliament,  which 
condemned  him  in  obsequious  submission  to  the  royal 
mandate,  reversed  his  attainder,  and  restored  him  to 
his  estate  and  dignity.  To  complete  his  triumph,  he 
was  soon  after  constituted  lord  deputy  in  the  room  of 
Tiptoft,  who  was  recalled  to  England,  and  suflFered 
on  the  scaffold  under  a  sentence  similar  to  that,  which 
he  had  executed  upon  Desmond.  Thus  was  the  Ge- 
raldine  ascendancy  once  more  established,  and  all  the 
acts  repealed,  which  had  been  passed  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  Earl  of  Kildare.  The  goods  belonging  to  the 
late  deputy  were  moreover  vested  in  their  present  go^ 
vemor,  as  a  compensation  for  his  imprisonment^  and 
the  other  damages  he  had  sustained, 
curena  ^^  ^^  restoration  of  Henry  VI.  through  the  vi- 
iwmt  fo  *****  g^^^5  interposition  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the 
twenty  Duke  of  Clareuce  had  been  created  by  a  new  patent 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  20  years :  but  no  change 
was  made  in  the  actual  administration  of  the  Irish  go- 
.  vemment,  by  this  short*  lived  revolution  *.  Kildare 
continued  in  the  station  of  lord  deputy,  but  the  Eng- 
lish of  Ireland  were  generally  left  to  their  own  re- 
sources,  which  were  so  pitiably  slender,  thatf  the 
act  for  supplies  provided  for  no  more  than  an  esta* 
blishment  of  one  hundred  and-  sixty   archers,  and 

*  The  whole  business  of  parliament  was  to  reverse  attainders, 
in  which  ^ras  that  of  Ormond,  to  repeal  all  the  acts  of  Edward 
IV.  and  to  declare  him  an  usurper.  He  and  his  adherents  were 
attainted. 

f   13  Edw.  IV.  c  6l. 
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sixty-four  spearmen,  of  whom  twenty-four  were  to  W3. 
form  the  particular  retinue  of  Kildare's  son  Gerald. 
They  were  to  be  retained  for  three  months  in  the 
counties  of  Dublin,  Meath,  Kildare,  and  Argial,  and 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue ;  and  in  aid  of  the  ap- 
pointment the  officers  were  empowered  to  quarter  their 
soldiers  in  all  such  places^  as  they  should  resort  to  for 
the  public  weal.  This  was  in  fact  a  renovation  of  the  , 
execrable  system  of  coigne  and  livery,  or  free  quarters, 
the  sure  forerunner  and  concomitant  of  bad  times. 

Kildare's  next  parliament  provided  ajuore  perma-  Brocher- 

N  hooG  of  Sc 

nent  military  establishment,  which  still  however  be-  Geoigt. 
spoke  the  exility  of  their  means.  They  instituted  a 
society  of  thirteen  persons  of  the  first  consequence 
in  the  pale  j  namely,  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  Lord  Port- 
lester,  and  Sir  Rowland  Eustace  for  the  county  of 
Kildare;  Lord  Howth  the  mayor  of  Dublin,  and 
Sir  Robert  Dowdal  for  that  of  Dublin;  Lord 
Gormanstown,  Edward  and  Alexander  Plunkett,  and 
Bamaby  Bamwall  for  the  county  of  Meath;  and 
the  mayor  of  Drogheda,  Sir  Lawrence  TaaflF,  and 
Richard  Bellew  for  Argial.  They  were  to  assemble 
annually  at  Dublin,  on  St.  George's  day,  to  renew  their 
pledges  of  zeal  for  the  English  government,  and  were 
stiled  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  George.  To  their  an- 
nual  captain  were  assigned,  as  his  train,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  archers  on  horseback,  and  forty  other 
horsemen  with  one  attendant  to  each.  To  support 
this  armament,  the  fraternity  was  empowered  to  de* 
mand  twelve  pence  in  the  pound  upon  all  merchandize 
^old  in  Ireland,  except  hides,  and  the  goods  of  the 
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14^4.  freemen  of  Dublin  and  Drogheda.  They  were  also 
-  empowered  to  make  by-laws  for  the  regulation  of 
their  society,  to  elect  new  members  on  vacancies  ;  and 
their  obtain  had  particular  authority  to  apprehend 
ovtlaws,  rebiels^  and  all  who  refused  due  obedience 
to  law. 
Restoration  In  the  me^Q  while  John  Earl  of  Ormond  had  the 
followed  by  address  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  King,  who  high- 
tcntions.  ly  estimated  his  attractive  accomplishments,  and  he 
was  fully  restored  to  his  estate  and  dignity .  This  re- 
storation of  the  family  of  Butler,  accompanied  by  the 
dismissal  of  Kildare  from  the  government,  soon  re- 
kindled the  flame  of  discord  throughout  Ireland. 
Edward  sent  his  cpmmission  to  the  archbishop  of 
Armagh  tp  act  ^  umpire  between  the  contending 
parties,  and  to  determine  their  diflferences  in  the  ful- 
ness of  royal  authority.  The  Geraldipe  party  once 
more  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  Gerald  the  young 
Earl  of  Kildare  assumed  the  government ;  yet  he 
was  opposed  by  other  deputies  appointed  by  the 
]^g,  who  increased  the  disasters  of  this  unfortu- 
nate country,  by  keeping  up  opposite  establishments, 
holding  opposite  parliaments  (or  conventions)  at 
the  samt  time,  and  passing  contrariant  laws  (or  ordi« 
nances). 
Kiidare  in.  The  Earl  of  Kildare,  ot\  his  second  appointment 
larger  to  the  government,  received  from  the  King  special 
and  full  instructions  to  compose  the  disorders  of  the 
late  short  and  tumultuous  administrations.  The  con,- 
troversy  between  the  two  co-existing  parliaments,  each 
claiming  its  own  legality,  w^  submitted  to  the  decision 
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of  the  King.  He  pronounced  in  favor  of  neither,  but  i^sa 
directed  certain  acts  made  by  both  to  be  established  or 
annulled  in  the  ensuing  parliament,  and  pointed  out 
such  provisions  in  each,  as  the  interest  of  the  crown 
or  the  welfare  of  the  state  required.  Kildare,  during 
the  remainder  of  this  reign  is  represented  by  the  Irish 
annalists  as  taking  too  interested  a  part  in  thie  local 
quarrels  of  the  old  natives,  who  still  continued  to  op- 
pose each  other  by  inforcing  the  usual  provisions  for 
the  ut'fencc  and  security  of  the  English  settlements. 
Sir  John  Davies  has  in  very  few  words  given  a  strong 
etching  of  the  state  of  Ireland  at  this  tumultuous  pe- 
riod *.  "  After  his  (Henry  VI.)  death,  when  the 
wars  between  the  houses  were  in  their  heat,  almost  all 
the  good  F.nglish  blood,  which  was  left  in  Ireland,  was 
spent  in  those  civil  dissentions :  so  as  the  Irish  became 
victorious  over  ail  without  blood  or  sweat.  Only  that 
little  canton  of  land,  called  the  English  pale,  con- 
taining four  small  shires,  did  maintain  a  bordering 
war  with  the  Irish,  and  retain  the  form  of  English 
jgovemment.  But  out  of  that  little  precinct,  there 
were  no  lords,  knights,  or  burgesses  summoned  to 
the  parliament ;  neither  did  the  King's  writ  run  in  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  yet  upon  the  marches 
and  borders,  which  at  that  time  were  grown  so  large, 
as  they  took  up  half  Dublin,  half  Meath,  and  a  third 
part  of  Kildare  and  Lowth ;  there  was  no  law  in  use, 
but  die  march  law,  which  in  the  statutes  of  Kilkenny, 
is  said  to  be  no  law,  but  a  lewd  custom  J 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

7%c  Reigns  ofEdivard  V.  and  Richard  IIL 

1483.        Edward  IV.  left  two  sons,  Edward  the  Prince  of 
COT^^^ition  Wales  1 2  years  and  5  months  old  ^  and  Richard  Duke 
of  Edinl^  of  York  about  nine  years  of  age.     Edward  was  im- 
mediately  proclaimed  Sang  at  Ludlow :  but  his  short 
reign  or   rather  interregnum  of  two  months    and 
twelve  days,  was  terminated  in  the  murder  of  these 
two  brothers  by  their  inhuman  imcle,  Richard  the 
ind.    His  detestable  reign^    which  lasted   but  two 
years  two  months   and  four  days,   ended    by  his 
.    death  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field;  where  Henry 
Tudor  Earl  of  Richmond  afterwards   Henry   VII. 
gained  both  the  victory  and  the  crown.     This  was  the 
tlurteenth  and  last  battle  fought  between  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster.    It  put  an  end  to  those  bloody 
contests,  in  which  above  a  hundred  thousand  men  and 
aghty  princes  of  the  blood  lost  their  lives. 
reT**^       Richard^  who   had  waded  to  the  throne  through 
r*to°d  III  ^'^^^  ^^^  treachery^  was  too  busily  engaged  in  main- 
taining the  fruits  of  his  usurpation  at  home,  to  be  able 
to  lend  his  mind  to  the  preservation  or  improvement 
of  Ireland.    He  continued  Gerald  Earl  of  Kildare  in 
the  government  of  that  country,  who  first  acted  as 
deputy  to  Edward  the  King's  son^  then  as  deputy 
to  De  la  Pole  Earl  of  Lincoln.    Some  few  insignifi- 
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cant  statutes  passed  during  this  reign ;  but  no  event    l^^ 
occurred  sufficiently  memorable  to  be  noticed  affecdng 
either  the  lords  of  the  pale  or  the  native  dynasts.    The 
fall  of  Richard  at  Bosworth  happened  on  the  2Sd 
of  August,  1485. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Reign  of  Henry  FII. 

^^^       HcNRY  VII.  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Bos-r 
Hour  vn.  worth  was  proclaimed  King  by  acclamation  on  the  fields 
B^HaS^  when  the  Lord  Stanley  placed  the  crown  of  Richard*  on 
^"•^        his  head,  hi  confirmation  of  that  popular  or  military 
election.   This  was  ftirther  ratified  by  a  solemn  corona* 
tion  on  the  SOth  of  October  following.  .  Yet  this  poHtic 
prince,  not  satisfied  with  this  title  to  the  crown,  though 
'  allied  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  procured  an  act  of  par* 
liament  to  supply  all  defects  of  legal  title,  and  then  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  in  whom,  as  heir 
to  the  house  of  York,  the  hereditary  claim  to  the  crown 
reaUy  existed.     These  acciunulated  rights  probably 
induced  Henry  to  aflfect  a  general  system  of  reconci- 
liation, and  well  knowing  the  strong  prejudice  of  the 
Irish  in  favor  of  the  house  of  York,  and  sensible  of 
their  susceptibility  of  any  impression,  that  would  coun- 
tenance their  native  turbulence,  he  found  it  political 
at  first  not  to  irritate  the  prevailing  fiiction  by  remov- 
ing them  too  hastily  from  power. 
AR  offiociB      To  the  astonishment  of  both  parties,  the  Earl  of 
IB  irduui    KUdare  was  continued  lord  deputy,  his  brother  Thomas 
lord  chancellor,  and  all  the  officers  of  state  and  the 
privy  coundl  remained  without  change  or  addition. 
This  policy  of  the  King  served  but  to  increase  the  in- 
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science  of  the  Yorkists.  His  coldness  to  the  Quettli  i486, 
and  marked  harshness  to  the  opposite  party  in  Eng- 
land, roused  the  sympathies  of  the  Yorkists  in  Ireland, 
and  that  kingdom  soon  became  pointed  out  as  a  place 
of  political  intrigue.  The  Earl  of  Kildare  in  particu- 
lar t^ras  considered  a  person,  from  whom  eminent  dan- 
ger might  be  apprehended.  Henry  was  alarmed,  athd 
commanded  the  e^l  to  repair  to  England,  utidei"  pre- 
tence of  constildng  with  him  about  the  state  of  U^ 
bbh  interests.  But  Kildare  seeing  the  design,  sthn- 
moned  the  lords  of  the  pale,  and  prevailed  upon  them 
to  address  the  King  to  suspend  his  itiandate,  till  the 
earl  could  convene  a  parliament  to  settle  points  of 
the  highest  state  necessity.  The  King  was  or  aflfected 
to  be  satisfied. 

Amongst  the  various  attempts  to  dfeturb  the  rdgn-  Lambert 
ing  monarch,  the  first  Was  to  impose  upon  the  public 
a  youth  of  a  comely  and  princely  appearance,  by 
name  Lambert  Simnel,  who  had  been  selected  and 
tutored  for  this  purpose  by  Richlrd  Simon  a  priest  of 
Oxford,  enthusiasdcally  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  house  of  York.  A  rumor  was  purposely  set 
afloat,  that  Richard  the  younger  son  of  Edward  IV. 
was  still  alive,  and  Simnel  was  first  prepared  to 
assume  the  character  of  this  prince.  A  new  report 
however  prevailing,  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick  the 
son  of  the  hte  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  had  been  bom 
m  die  casrie  of  Dublin,  had  just  escaped  from  the 
l^wer,  Simsid  wasf  instructed  to  personate  diis  early 
wfio  Witt  nestrer  to  hii^  own  sige.    But  to  avoid  any 
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untoward  accident,  which  might  produce  detection,  the 
first  scene  of  this  adventiure  was  laid  in  Ireland. 
'  Simnel  and  his  attendant  arrived  in  Dublin,  where 
the  youth  presented  himself  to  the  lord  deputy,  as  the 
son  of  Clarence,  and  inveighing  with  great  plausibi- 
lity against  the  usurpation  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond^* 
demanded  protection  for  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal^ 
and  rightful  heir  to  the  crown  of  England.^  The 
deputy,  who  was  probably  not  unprepared  for  this 
scene,  spread  abroad,  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was 
arrived  at  Dublin,  without  any  further  circumstance. 
The  people  of  Dublin  instantly  declared  ui  his  favor  ^ 
and  their  example  was  followed  by  all  the  nation  except 
the  citizens  of  Waterford,  the  prelates  of  Cashel, 
Tuam,  Clogher,  and  Ossory,  the  family  of  Butler,  and 
the  baron  of  Hoath,  who  were  unable  to  defend  the 
interests  of  the  reigning  prince  against  the  popular 
contagion.  They  dispatched  however  emissaries  to 
inform  the  King  of  the  commotions  in  Ireland, 
Kildare  summoned  his  council,  which  admitted  the 
evidence  of  Simnel's  claim,  who  accordingly  was 
treated  as  sovereign,  and  in  a  few  days  solemnly  pro- 
claimed King,  by  the  name  of  Edward  the  Sixth. 

Kildare  immediately  followed  up  this  first  step  with 
a  peremptory  summons  to  the  citizens  of  Waterford  to 
proclaim  the  new  King.  They  returned  an  indignant 
answer ;  and  Kildare  ordered,  the  messenger  to  be 
hanged.  The  summon  was*  repeated  with  menaces  of 
exemplary  vengeance,  and  answered  by  open  defiance 
and  avowed  determination  to  support  the  refusal  by 
force  of  arms,     Henry  took  the  alarm }  and  to  defeat 
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the  effects  of  this  revolt  of  his  Irish  subjects,  and  to  1^*86. 
prevent  their  reaching  England,  found  it  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  people  of  the  imposition  of  Simnel,  and  that 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  v^as  actually  in  his  possession. 
He  accordingly  caused  the  young  captive  earl  to  be 
taken  from  the  ToWer,  and  publicly  conveyed  through 
the  city  of  London,  engaged  in  conversation  with 
several  noblemen  of  the  suspected  party,  that  they 
might  not  plead  ignorance,  and  finally  to  be  exhibited 
at  St.  Paul's  in  a  solemn  procession,  amidst  an  un- 
usual concourse  of  the  people.  These  cautionary 
steps  of  the  English  monarch  were  not  productive  of 
their  intent.  The  Yorkists  were  bent  upon  availing 
themselves  of  every  advantage  to  contest  the  right  of 
Henry  to  the  throne. 

Margaret  of  York,  the  dowager  Duchess  of  Burgun-  intnguM  of 
dy,  was  the  second  sister  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  chest  of 
at  this  time  the  relict  of  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy.  ^^  ^ 
She  was  a  princess  of  boTd  intrigue,  rich,  and  popular ;    ^'^ 
she  was  indignant  at  the  restoration  of  the  Lancastrian 
line,  and  her  court  became  the  resort  of  all  the  fugi- 
tive malecontents  of  England.     Francis  Lord  Lovel, 
late  chamberlain  to  Richard  the  Third,  and  John  Eaii 
of  Lincoln,  son  of  John  de  la  Pole  Earl  of  Suffolk  by 
Elizabeth,  sister  to  Edward  the  Fourth,  were  her  chief 
instigators  and  advisers.     Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  a 
zealous  agent  of  the  party  in  England^  was  the  me- 
dium of  a  correspondency  regularly  carried  on  with 
the  malecontents,  who  entered  fully  into  the  Irish  ad* 
venture.    Through  the  means  and  contrivance  of  the 
duchess,  a  body  of  2000  veteran  troops  was  sent  from 
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\4sf.  Randerc  under  the  cofhmsnld  of  Scfivbart,  ah  eiperi- 
enced  general,  together  with  the  Earl  of  Liiicoln,  V&. 
count  Lovel,  and  othert  of  that  patty ;  and  in  spHe  6f 
Henry's  precailtiohs  to  guard  the  coast,  they  iinAtd 
safely  in  Ireland, 
simnei  The  arrival  of  this  rtfarforcemeht  inspif^ed  tile  ptff- 

•ciin  with  tisans  of  the  young  adventiin-er  with  aclditional  coh^- 
ni^.  '  dtnce.  In  the  mean  titne  the]^  ptoteeded  to  a  mbtt 
solemn  coronation  of  their  favorite  Simnei  in  the  d- 
thedral  of  Christ  Church  in  Dublin,  whi6h  w^^  a:f- 
tended  by  the  lord  deputy,  the  officer^  of  state,  tHk 
English  nobles,  and  all  the  adherents  to  the  housi  6f 
York. 
SimneVs  To  give  coAsisteucy  to  the  design^  the  young 
crowned  adventurer  was  made  to  summon  his  parlia- 
ment, in  which  laws .  were  ehacted  '  and  subsidies 
granted ;  the  utmost  vengeance  v^ras  denounced  against 
those,  who  presumed  to  resist  him,  and  particularly 
against  the  city  of  Waterford,  the  possessions  and  fran- 
chises of  which  were  declared  forfeited  on  account  of 
their  perverse  opposition  to  the  new  government. 
Thomas  Butler,  one  of  the  Ormond  family,  who  had 
fled  into  England  to  inform  Henry  of  these  transac- 
tions, was  attainted,  and  his  possessions  seized.  Wil- 
liam his  brother  was  also  treated  as  a  rebel,  and  obliged 
to  fly  for  safety  into  the  neighbouring  kingdom. 
The  clergy  voted  a  subsidy  to  the  Pope'  to  induce 
him  to  revoke  the  sentence  of  excommunication^ 
which  Henry  had  procured  agaifast  his  opposers. 
The  whole  administration  of  government,  the  pro- 
ceedings at  law,  and  execution  of  justice  passed  for 
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some  time  regularly  in  the  name  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  ^^^7- 
It  was  at  first  the  policy  of  the  party  to  draw  Henry 
over  to  Ireland^  in  order  to  affprd  the  malecon^ents 
in  England  an  opportunity  for  a  bold  enterprise 
in  his  absence  to  restore  the  crown  to  the  house  of 
York.  This  however  was  abandoned,  and  the  Ger- 
man corps  under  Schw^art,  with  some  few  thous^ds 
of  the  Irish,  landed  atFoudrey  in  Lancashire,  and  were 
joined  by  Sir  Thomas  Broughton  and  his  troop. 

The  Earl  of  Kildare  was  left  in  Dublin  to  attend  Defeit  of 
the  affairs  of  government.  His  brother  Lord  The-  tt  stokc. 
mas  Fitzgerald  resigned  the  great  seal,  and  with 
Maurice^  another  brother,  and  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
followed  the  adventurer.  Henry  with  a  much  larger 
army  engaged  them  near  the  village  of  Stoke  in  the 
county  of  Nottingham,  and  after  a  bloody  contest  of 
more  than  four  hours,  obtained  a  complete  vie* 
tory.  The  Earl  of  Lincohi,  the  Lords  Thomas  and 
Maurice  Fitzgerald^  Plimkett^  the  gallant  Schwaart, 
Sir  1  homas  Broughton,  and  others  of  distinction 
fell  in  the  action.  Lord  Lovel  having  never  been 
heard  of  after,  was  supposed  to  have  undergone  the 
the  same  fate.  Above  4fiO0  of  the  rebels  fell  on  the 
field.  Among  the  prisoners  were  Simnel,  and  Simon 
his  tutor.  Henry  consigned  Simnel  to  a  menial  situ- 
ation in  his  kitchen  to  humble  his  adherents,  and  to 
preserve  alive  the  wretched  instrument  of  their  factious  , 
cnterpri^.  Simon  the  priest  was  cast  into  prison,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  suffered  there  the  punishment  due 
to  bis  offence. 
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14S7.  Whilst  Henry  was  preparing  measures  of  ezem« 
Kiitiaie  and  plary  punishment  against  the  heads  of  the  rebellious 
tain  par-  party  in  Ireland^  the  Earl  of  Kildare  and  other  lords 
dispatched  emissaries  to  him  to  implore  pardon^  which 
through  policy  he  granted.  Kildare  was  assured, 
•  that  the  royal  grace  would  depend  upon  his  future 
loyalty,  and  was  continued  in  the  government. 
The  citizens  of  Dublin,  Drogheda,  and  Trim,  the  pri- 
mate of  Armagh,  and  some  other  offending  clergy 
were  also  received  into  favor,  and  swore  allegiance. 
Thus  were  the  affairs  of  Ireland  settled  by  gene- 
ral submission  to  the  government  of  Henry,  though 
the  outrages  of  some  of  the  natives  had  increased 
during  the  late  conunotions.  Nor  did  this  act  of  royal 
mercy  wholly  extinguish  the  jealousies  and  animosities 
of  some  of  the  rival  lords.  Desmond,  O'Carrol,  Mac 
Carthy,  0*Nial,  0*Donnel*,  and  others,  made  war  and 
peace  with  each  other,  and  sometimes  against  the  de^ 
puty,  as  if  they  had  been  sovereign  and  independent 
princes. 
Pcrkin  The  rcstless  Duchess  of  Burgundy  was  not  discou- 

raged at  the  first  failure  ;  she  persevered  in  the  most 
determined  opposition  to  Henry.  A  youth  of  the  name 
of  Perkin  Warbeck,  the  son  of  a  Flemish  Jew,  was  by 
fresh  intrigues  of  the  party  selected  to  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  Richard  Plantagenet,  supposed  to  have 
Escaped  from  the  Tower.    He  also  was  to  be  produced 

*  The  laconic  correspondence  on  this  occasion  between  0*Nial 
and  O'Donnel  gives  a  fair  representation  of  the  Irish  character  at 
that  time  of  day.  Send  me  tribute,  or  elst'^,  was  the  message  of 
0*Nia].    The  answer  of  O^Donnei  y^s,  1 9we  yov  wane,  and  if^ 
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in  Ireland ;  and  in  the  mean  time  was  kept  under  l^J^ 
tuition  in  Portugal,  till  a  fair  occasion  should  present 
itself  for  introducing  him  on  the  scene  of  action.  The 
design  escaped  not  the  vigilance  of  Henry.  The  Earl 
of  Kildare  was  removed  from  the  administration,  and 
Walter,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  substituted  in  his 
room,  as  deputy  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  Chief 
Justice  Plunkett  received  the  great  seal ;  and  Lord 
Portlester,  who  had  enjoyed  the  office  of  treasurer  for 
forty  years,  resigned  in  favor  of  Sir  James  Ormond, 
the  natural  son  of  the  last  earl.  The  disgrace  of  Kil- 
dare, and  the  return  of  the  Butlers  to  favor  threw 
these  two  noble  families  into  open  rupture,  which 
proved  very  detrimental  to  the  English  interest  in  Ire- 
land. The  archbishop  convened  a  parliament,  which 
directed  their  whole  power  against  Kildare  and  Portles- 
ter.  This  latter  was  declared  to  have  embezzled  the 
whole  revenues  of  the  kingdom  for  more  than  forty 
years,  and  compelled  to  pay  all  arrears  into  the  Exche- 
quer on  pain  of  forfeiture  and  imprisonment.  The 
cpnduct  of  Kildare  during  the  insurrection  was  con- 
demned with  great  severity.  The  citizens  of  Water- 
ford,  who  (as  that  assembly  expressed  itself)  had  on 
false  surmises  been  attainted  by  authority  in  the  time 
of  Gerald  Earl  of  Kildare,  in  the  reign  of  the  present 
King,  were  restored  to  all  their  grants  and  privileges* 
ITie  like  favor  was  shown  to  those  of  the  family  of 
Butler^  who  had  been  attainted  and  driven  from  their 
possessions,  during  the  administration  of  Kildare,  and 
the  whole  was  crowned  by  an  act  of  resumption  of  all 
grants  from  the  first  year  of  Henry  the  Sixth. 
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J^9^        In  this  state  of  the  Irish  government  Perkin  Wv- 


wtrbcck's  beck  was  dispatched  into  Ireland.     He  landed  on  the 

first  appear- 

ance  in  iro  southem  coast  without  troops  of  retinue,  and  appeared 
in  the  city  of  Cork  in  the  character  of  Richard  Plan- 
tagenet}  who  had  escaped  from  the  Tower,  and  was 
received  and  entertained  by  the  chief  magistrate  with 
the  honor  due  to  that  prince.  Hence  he  sent  letters  • 
to  the  earls  of  Kildare  and  Desmond,  entreating  their 
assistance  for  the  recovery  of  his  rights.  Kildare  re- 
ceived the  application  with  some  suspicion.  Depmond 
instantly  declared  in  favor  of  the  new  adventurer.  But 
before  his  appearance  in  Ireland  could  produce  any 
considerable  effect,  he  was  suddenly  called  into  France 
by  King  Charles  VIIL  who  deemed  him  a  convenient 
instrument  for  forcing  Henry  to  a  peace. 

EfiRects  of        The  short  residence  of  Warbeck  in  Ireland  served 

Waibcck's 

short  stay    only  to  inflame  the  violence  of  faction,  and  to  excite 

in  Ireland. 

mistrust^  jealousies,  and  intrigues  in  the  different  heads 
of  parties.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  was  sum- 
'  moned  to  England  to  lay  before  the  King  a  full  detail 
of  his  Irish  government.  Preston,  Lord  Gormans- 
town,  was  appointed  lord  deputy  in  his  room.  Ealdare 
repaired  to  the  court  of  England  to  counteract  the 
malice  of  his  enemies,  and  boldly  offered  to  justify  his 
conduct.  But  Henry  being  prepossessed  against  him, 
referred  the  whole  discussion  to  Sir  Edward  Poyn- 
ings,  the  new  deputy  in  Ireland,  in  whom  he  placed 
peculiar  confidence,  and  whom  he  had  invested  with 
extraordinary  powers,  to  hear  all  complaints  and  de- 
cide all   controversies,    punish   delinquency,  reward 

merit,  and  put  down  all  grounds  of  turbuleace  and 
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discontent  among  his  Irish  subjects.  Sir  Edward  ^^^ 
Poynings  was  attended  to  his  government  with  a  force 
of  1000  men.  The  Bish6p  of  Bangor,  an  English* 
man,  waS  appointed  chancellor,  and  Sir  Hugh  Conway 
treasurer ;  the  former  judges  were  removed,  and  Eng- 
lish lawyers  substituted  in  their  places* 

Scarcely  had  Sir  Edward  Poynings  a&umed  the  sir  Edwird 
ofiice  of  vicegerent,  when  0*Hanlon,  an  Irish  chieftain,  chief  goveii. 
who  had  proved  remarkably  turbulent  during  the  late 
commotions,  though  opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Kildare, 
obliged  Poynings  to  march  against  him,  attended 
both  by  Sir  James  de  Ormond  and  the  earl.  This 
lord  evinced  the  most  zealous  attachment  to  the 
English  interests,  in  order  to  regain  the  royal  favor ; 
but  his  rivals  worked  so  successfully  upon  Poynings^ 
as  to  convince  him,  that  Kildare  had  entered  into  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  Irish  enemy,  assisted 
them  clandestinely,  and  was  actually  engaged  with 
O'Hanlon  to  massacre  the  King's  deputy ;  in  confir- 
madon  of  which,  intelligence  was  received,  that  Lord 
James,  brother  to  Kildare,  had  seized  the  castle  of 
Carlow  in  defiance  of  the  royal  authority.  Elildare 
was  directly  charged  with  high  treason,  arrested,  and 
confined ;  the  deputy  hastily  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Irish  insurgents,  and  laid  siege  to  Carlow,  which 
in  a  week  surrendered  upon  articles. 

The  character  of  Henry  VIL  has  been  variously  ^«nry  Ac 
drawn  by  different  historians.     Bacon's  portrait  is  too  policy  to- 
highly  coloured.     He  neither  appears  to  have  been  Uod.   ^ 
the  Sotomon,  which  his  noble  and  learned  biographer 
represents  hioiy  nor  the  weak^  maa,  avaricious^  and 

VOL.  !•  T 
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^j9^  vindictive  prince,  as  others  have  exhilnted  him.  With 
fair  allowances  for  the  imperfect  notions  of  civil  go- 
vemment  at  that  period^  impartiality  might  allow  iqeri^ 
to  particular  acts  of  state,  the  policy  of  which  im- 
proved knowledge  and  experience  would  condemn* 
Certain  it  is,  that  in  his  conduQt  towards  Ireland  he 
acted  almost  in  direct  contradiction  to  tlie  principles 
of  all  his  predecessors.  The  system  of  governing  this 
unsettled  kingdom  had  unexceptionably  been  bot-* 
tomed  on  a  rapid  succession  of  vindictive  retaliatipQt 
*  and  punishments,  hasty  pardons  of  insincere  dfid  re* 

lapsing  delinquents^  unwarrantable  forfeitures,  iinpro- 
vident  grants,  and  unjust  resumptions. 
fpP^£'     Sir  Edward  Poynings  was  chosen  deputy  in  Ireland, 
^ynilin!''  as  a  person  of  congenial  talent  and  disposition  with  the 
King,  and  of  tried  fidelity.     It  appears  evident  from. 
the  fair  review  of  this  monarch's  reign,  that  by  legist 
lation  he  aimed  at  establishing  an  absolute  dominion 
over  the  kingdom :  and  the  nation  having  been  satu- 
rated with  blood  both  on  the  field  9nd   scajSbld, 
sought  shelter  from  the  continuance  of  such  scenes  of 
horror  even  in  the  despotism  of  the  monarch.     He 
confirmed  and  increased  the  powers  of  the  court  of 
Star  Chamber  in  England,  and  is  allowed  to  have 
carried  hinu^elf  more  above  the  prerogative  than*  any 
of  his  predecessors.     It  must,  howiever,  (>e  candidly 
.  allowed,  that  the  wisdom^  spirit,  and  effect  of  several 
l^ws  passed  in  this  reign,  both  in  England  and  Irdand, 
have  been  judged  of  from  subsequent  events  in  a. 
manner,  totally  repugnant  to  the  feelings  and  probable. 
intentions  of  the  l^sjators,.  wjio  passed  them.    Wit*. 
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ness  Lord  Verulam's  eulogy  upon  the  Star  Cham-     14|5. 
ber. 

The  second  counterfeit  banner,  round  which  the  wtrbeck'i 

fimtttempt 

TcH'kists  rallied  in  Ireland^  was  put  down  by  Sir  E.  defeated. 
Poynings'  marching  at  the  head  of  what  the  histories 
call  an  army ;  though^  as  Sir  John  Davies  says,  it  ^^  did 
not  consist  of  1000  men  by  the  poll:  and  yet  it  brought 
terror  with  it,  as  all  the  adherents  of  Perkin  Warbeck 
were  scattered  and  retired  for  succour  into  the  Irish 
countries :  to  the  marches  whereof,  he  marched  with 
his  weak  forces,  but  eft-soones  returned  and  held  a 
parliament.'' 

At  this  parliament,  which  was  holden  at  Drogheda  Pkriitment 
in  the  10th  year  of  Henry  VIL  more  statutes  were  tedi,  and 
passed^  than  at  any  preceding  parliament  in  Ireland :  uw. 
and  amongst  others  that  famous  act  called  Poynings' 
Law,  which  has  been  so  much  debated  and  so  variously 
represented  in  the  course  of  the  last  century.  Twenty- 
three  different  statutes  were  enacted  for   the    pur- 
poses of  setding  the  validity  of  many  former  sta« 
tutes  and  ordinances,  which  had  been  ordained  by 
parliaments  or  ponventions  of  contested  jurisdiction^ 
of  securing  the  pale  against  the  incursions  of  the  Irish, 
of  extending  the  English  law  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  island,  and  introducing  several  regulations  for 
the  internal  managemmt  of  that  kingdom*    To  effec- 
tuate this,  an  act  was  passed,  whereby  all  statutes 
made  in  England  before  that  time  were  established 
and  made  of  force  in  Ireland.    And  for  keeping  up  in 
future  a  complete  English  ascendancy  and  controul  in  . 
the  English  odbinet  i)ver  the  legudaiure  of  Irebiidi  it 
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was  enacted  at  the  request  of  the  Commons  of  the 
land  of  Ireland^  that  no  parliament  should  be  there 
holden,  "  but  at  such  season^  as  the  King's  lieute- 
nant and  council  should  first  certify  to  the  King  under 
the  great  seal  of  that  land,  the  causes  and  conaiden 
rations  and  all  such  acts  as  them  seemeth  should  pass 
•in  the  same  parliament,  and  such  causes,  consider- 
ations and  acts  afErmed  by  the  King  and  his  council  to 
be  good  and  expedient  for  that  land,  and  his  license 
thereupon,  as  well  in  affirmation  of  the  said  causes 
and  acts,  as  to  summon  the  said  parliament  under  the 
great  seal  of  England  had  and  obtained  *•**    No  par- 

*  10  Hen.  VII.  c.  ir.  From  Moilyneux,  who  published  his  Case 
of  Ireland  in  support  of  the  legislative  independence  of  his  coun- 
try in  1698,  with  the  privity  and  approbation  of  Mr.  Locke,  all 
the  Irish  patriots  throughout  the  whole  of  the  last  century  nni« 
formly  decried  Poynings'  Law  as  a  most  unconstitutional  national 
grievance.  The  union  has  rendered  its  observance  impossible, 
whilst  union  lasts. 

As  this  statute  precluded  any  law  from  being  proposed^  but 
such  as  had  been  preconceived  before  the  parliament  was  in  being, 
which  occasioned  many  inconveniencies,  and  made  frequent  disso- 
lutions necessary,  it  was  provided  by  statute  the  3d  and  4th  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  chap.  4,  that  any  new  propositions  might  be  cer« 
tified  to  England  in  the  usual  forms,  even  after  tho  summons  and 
during  the  sessions  of  parliament.  To  remedy  in  some  measure 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  these  laws,  the  Irish  lords  and 
eommons  had  adopted  a  mode  of  originating  laws  in  their  own 
houses,  A  lord  or  commoner  applied  to  the  house,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  for  leave  to  bring  in  tlie  heads  of  a  bill, 
which  being  granted  by  the  majority  of  the  house,  the  heads 
were  proposed,  received  after  regular  discussion,  alteration,  and 
flmendment,  and  having  passed  through  all  the  forms  of  parlia* 
meotary  order,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  being  perfected  to 
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liament  was  thenceforth  to  be  holden  in  Ireland,  but     ^^95. 
under  this  badge  of  submission  to  the  English  cabinet. 
Thus  in  the  most  extended  view  of  the  Irish  legisla- 
ture, was  their  parliament  confined  to  a  mere  negative 

the  satisfaction  of  the  house,  where   they  had  originated,    they 
urere  sent  to  the  Irish  privy  council,  iu  order  to  be  transmitted  to 
ihe  King  In  England.     If  these  heads  of  bills  were  transmitted  to 
England  by  the  Irish  privy  council   (which  was  not  always  the 
case},  and  were  assented  to  by  the  King,  they  were  then  re-trans- 
mitted to  Ireland,  and  if  not  negatived  by  either  of  the  houses  of  par- 
liament, they  received  a  formal  royal  assent  from  the  viceroy.  These 
prelef^islalive  proceedings  were  incessantlycomplainedof  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland,  as  blighting  in  the  bud  the  most  promising  frait. 
When  the  heads  of  a  bill  prepared  by  the  Iris!)  lords  or  commoas  dis- 
satisfied the  council,  or  displeased  the  viceroy,  they  were  arrested 
in  their  coarse  to  the  throne^  and  were  in  the  technical  language  of 
the  council,  •'  put  under  the  cushion,"  whence  they  never  reached 
the  ear  of  oiajesty.     When  the  heads  (or  practically  speaking  the 
form  or    draught)   of  the  bill  came    certified  from   the  Irish 
council  Co  the  King   it  was  immediately  delivered  to  the  attor- 
ney-general of  England,  to  be  perused,  and  settled  by  himself 
or  the  solicitor-general.     It  was  in  fact  generally  done  by  some 
conveyancing  counsel,   who  had  leisure  to  attend  to  it.    In  the 
year  17^  the  inconvenicncy  of  this  system  was  .illustrated  by  a 
bill  returned  to  Ireland  altered  in  74  places,  which  bad  been  suc- 
cessively revised  by  the  late  Lord  Tburlow,  when  attorney-gene- 
ral. Lord  Rosslyn,  when  solicitor-general,  and  the  late  Mr.  Macna- 
inara,  a  chamber  counsel.  The  bill  so  metamorphosed  was  rejected 
by  the  commons  of  Ireland.    The  temporar)'  duties  expired  some 
weeks  before  a  new  bill  could  be  perfected  3   and  in  the  mesn  time 
the  merchants   imported  duty  free.     The  commissioners  without 
any  existing  law  levied  the  dtuies,  seized  tlie  goods,  and  4odsLed 
thcoa  fhf  the  King*8  stores.    The  merchants  with  the  fo$i9  comiia* 
itti  broke  open  the  stores,  and  tlie  goods  were  conveyed  away  \t\ 
triumph. 

T  3 
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3495.  voice  against  the  direction  or  approbation  of  the  Eng- 
lish cabinet*  This  limitation  of  the  Irish  parliament 
to  the  Feto^  has  from  the  time  of  its  passing  been  the 
constant  theme  of  complaint  from  the  Irish,  and  the 
occasion  of  too  despotic  a  sway  of  the  English  govern- 
ment over  the  Irish  parliament  *. 
^•^  teJ***  Besides  the  twenty-three  public  acts,  which  were 
passed  at  this  memorable  parliament  at  Drogh^da, 
several  other  acts  were  enacted,  which  have  never  been 
printed.  Amongst  them  was  an  act  f  for  attainting 
the  Earl  of  Kildare  and  his  brother  James  for  6igh 
treason^  for  corresponding  with  O'Hanlon,  and  seizing 
the  castle  of  Carlow,  for  extorting  cdgne  and  livery, 
and  for  treating  with  the  King  of  Scotland  |. 
KUdare  Notwithstanding  this  parliamentary  attaind^,  Kil- 

acquitted,  dare  evaded  the  eflFects  of  it  under  singular  drcum^ 
stances.  Historians  have  questioned  the  motive  of 
Henry's  conduct  towards  this  deputy.  He  had  certainly 
been  imprudent,  and  at  present  was  probably  the  vic- 
tim of  envy  and  resentment.  Being  summoned  to  Eng* 
land  to  answer  his  accusers,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  the  King,  who  recommended  him  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  counsel  **  Yes,"  replied  the  Earl  with 
a  frank  familiarity,  *'  the  ablest  in  the  reahn/*  catch* 

*  Of  this  legislative  independence  we  ihall  hereafter  have  oc* 
casion  to  speak. 

f  Rot.  Pari.  c.  41.b.6. 

Xlt'is  also  presumed,  diough  I  have  discovered  no  author,  who 
ascertains  the  fact,  that  the  fraternity  of  St  George  was  put  down 
by  authority' of  this  parliament;  for  from  this  time  it  isoomctfe 
apoken  of. 
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ing  bold  of  his  Alajesty's  handy  ^^  your  highness  I  take  1495. 
for  my  counsel  against  these  false  knaves.*'  The  King,  ^^''"^^^ 
instead  of  being  offended  at  this  liberty  of  Ktldare, 
seemed  pleased  with  the  honest  compliment  paid  to 
his  integrity.  In  the  course  of  the  trial,  it  was  urged 
against  him  by  his  enemies^  that  he  had  with  sacrile- 
gious impiety,  burned  the  church  of  Cash'el.  "  Spare 
your  evidence,'*  cried  Kildare,  '*  I  did  burn  the  church, 
for  I  thought,  that  the  archbishop  had  been  in  it/' 
Towards  the  close  of  the  trial,  his  accusers  finding 
that  they  had  not  proved  their  principal  charges^  to 
the  conviction  of  the  King,-  to}d  him  in  die  bitterness 
of  resentment,  *^  That  all  Ireland  could  not  govern 
this  Earl/'  '*  Then,*'  said  the  Kmg,  '<  this  Earl  shall 
govern  all  Ireland/* 

On  the  conclu^on  of  the  trial  Henry  convinced^  Kiid««  ^s- 

^  '  '  toreU  to  the 

that  a  man  of  such  undesigning  plainness  and  simpli^  government 
city,  could  not  be  guilty  of  any  deep  state  delinquent 
cy>  received  Kildare  into  favor,  restored  him  to  all 
his  honors,  and  made  him  deputy  of  Ireland  in  the 
place  of  Sir  Edward  Poynings.  This  generous  treat* 
meat  was  afterwards  returned  by  the  earl  with  cordial 
and  suitable  gratitude. 

No  evidence  can  be  adduced  from  the  historians  of  Warbcck 
these  times,   whether  the  deception  practiseii  upon  a  reutive  of 
several  persons  of  high  consideration  at  this  lime  were  srotund," 
genuine,  or  whether  in  hatred  to  the  party  and  person  ^ngcd^ 
of  Henry  they  gave  mto  the  delusion.     James  King  of 
Scotland  was  either  so  involved  in  the  scheme  or  so 
ensnared  by  the  art  of  Warbeck,  that  he  gaye  to  him 

T  4 
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l^^  in  marriage  a  young  lady  of  the  first  accomplishmentSy 
the  Lady  Catharine  Gordon,  a  daughter  oiF  the  Earl  of 
Huntly ,  who  was-allied  to  the  blood  royal  of  Scotland* 
After  Warbeck  had  failed  in  a  descent  upon  the  coast 
of  Kent  and  returned  to  Flanders,  the  Duchess  of 
Burgundy  displayed  a  scene  of  refined  hypocrisy. 
She  passed  in  severe  scrutiny  the  evidence  of  bis  pre- 
tensions, publicly  acknowledged  him  as  her  nephew* 
gave  him  a  suitable  establishment,  and  Soon  after  enabled 
him  to  make  another,  which  was  his  last  effort  in  Ire* 
land.  He  landed  at  Cork,  on  the  S6th  of  July,  but 
found,  that  the  nation  was  then  so  steadily  kept  in  awe 
by  Sir  £•  Poynings,  that  he  despaired  of  success  \ 
and  in  consequence  of  an  invitation  from  the  Cor- 
nish men  in  the  beginning  of  September  he  sailed 
from  Cork,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers, 
whom  by  the  countenance  of  Desmond,  he  had  inlisted 
into  his  service.  Warbeck  having  advanced  with  his 
Cornish  men  as  far  as  Taunton,  was  forced  to  abandon 
his  projects,  and  fled  to  sanctuary  in  Beaulieu  in 
Hampshire,  where  he  surrendered  himself,  and  was 
committed  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London; 
whence  having  once  escaped,  he  was  recommitted  ; 
and  upon  a  second  attempt  to  escape,  was  hanged, 
together  with  the  Mayor  of  Cork,  who  had  followed 
him  through  all  his  adventures  from  his  arrival  in  that 
town  to  the  gallows  at  Tyburn,  About  the  same 
time  Henry  ordered  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick, 
the  last  of  the  Plantagenets,  to  be  tried  for  de* 
signing  to  disturb  the  government.     Wiirwick  con* 
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fessed  the  indictments,  was  condemned  and  executed.     J^^- 
A  sentence,  which  neither  the  peace  of  the  realm,  nor 
the  safety  of  the  King  appeared  to  call  for  ••  K^'^ku^ 

The  magnanimity  of  Kildare  was  put  to  a  se-  'Jh***^'^ 
vere  proof  by  the  rebellion  of  Ulicke  Burk,  Lord  vii. 
Clanricarde,  who  had  married  his  daughter.  Even 
this  connection  restrained  him  not  from  his  duty. 
He  collected  the  forces  of  government,  and  met  the 
enemy  at  Knocktow,  near  Galway,  The  Irish  were 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand,  (the  book 
of  Hoath  says  nine  thousand)  men :  and  several  pri- 
sonerS|-«mong  whom  were  the  two  sons  of  Clan- 
ricarde, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  The 
English  reports  of  this  battle  are  utterly  incredible. 
Though  infinitely  inferior  in  number  to  the  Irish,  not 
a  man,  say  they,  was  wounded  or  killed  in  the  battle. 
Some  ineflfectual  efforts  of  the  natives,  aided  by 
some  discontented  English  took  place  befofe  the  close 

*  Bacon>  who  in  all  things  studied  to  magnify  bis  sage  and  bero^ 
tells  us,  that  the  crime,  for  which  Warwick  was  indicted  was  fof 
joining  Warbeck  in  the  attempt  to  escape  out  of  prison ;  which 
he  either  could  not  or  would  not  deny.  No  crime  surely  in  an 
innocent  captive.  But  he  also  insinuates  something  of  state  poli- 
cy in  this  barbarous  execution  of  an  unoflFending  youth,  whose 
sole  crime  was  the  noble  and  legitimate  bloody  that  flowed  in  his 
veins.  Papera  were  produced  from  the  father  of  Catharine  of 
Arragon,  who  was  first  betrothed  to  Prince  Arthur,  and  afterwards 
married  to  Henry  VII  [.  suggesting,  that  there  could  be  no 
safety  for  th-j  reigning  femily,  whilst  the  true  Plantagenet  ex- 
isted,  and  all  tbeir  title  to  the  crQwn  united  in  the  young  Earl  of 
Warwick. 
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1M4.  of  Henry's  reign,  during  the  remainder  of  which 
nothing  worth  notice  happened  in  Ireland.  Henry  died 
of  a  consumption  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age,  after 
haying  reigned  twenty-thre?  years  and  dght  months. 
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COMPRISING  THE  PERIOD  OF  TIME  PltOM  THE  RE« 
FORMATION  OF  RELIGION  UNDER  HENRY  VIII. 
TO  THE  REVOLUTION  UNDER  JAMES  lU 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Heign  of  Henry  FIIL 

Henry  was  but  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age    x^jq^ 
when  his  &ther  died.    In  his  person  were  united  all  A(!^^^ 
the  pretensions  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  [|^^^ 
He  succeeded  to  the  dux)ne  to  the  uncommon  joy  of  "«yvul. 
the  people,  who  had  long  been  disgusted  wlih  the 
increasing  jealousy,  severity,  and  avarice  of  his  father. 
Henry  was  endowed  with  extraordinary  accomplish* 
ments  both  of  mind  and  body.    He  complied  with 
his  father's  request  h^  marrying  the  Princess  Catha-* 
line  of  Arraeon.  the  betrothed  widow  of  his  dder 
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1513.  brother  Prince  Arthur,  within  six  weeks  after  his  fa- 
ther's decease,  and  before  his  coronation.  Henry  VII. 
had  it  in  contemplation  to  seat  his  second  son  Henry 
in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  in  that  view  had  given 
him  a  classical  and  learned  education,  in  order  to  qua- 
lify him  for  that  station. 
English  and  Such  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  events,  which  mark 
Mccndincy.  this  period  of  Irish  history,  that  truth  and  candor  be- 
come formidable  to  the  historian,  who  seeks  the  ap- 
probation  of  his  coteraporary  readers.  We  have  seen 
how  the  interests  of  Ireland  suffered  from  an  English 
ascendancy,  whilst  both  countries  professed  the  same 
religion.  We  shall  hereafter  trace  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  protestant  ascendancy,  which  arose  out 
of  the  change  of  the  national  religion. 
Henry  inat-  Vanity  and  ambition  prompted  Henry  to  interfere 
the  affairs  iu  the  politics  of  thc  continent,  and  to  lose  sight  of 
Ireland.  Kildare  and  the  other  ministers  of  state  were 
continued  in  office.  The  same  spirit  of  loyalty,  by 
which  the  deputy  had  been  distinguished  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  attached, 
him  to  the  interests  of  his  son.  He  advanced  s^ainst 
a  body  of  insurgents  of  the  district  contiguous  to  Des- 
mond, and  depopulated  their  country,  but  suffered 
greatly.  He  returned  to  Dublin,  and  soon  after  ditfd. 
Uponjiis  death  the  council  elected  his  son  Gerald 
deputy,  and  Henry  confirmed  the  choice.  The  in* 
surrections  suppressed  by  Kildare  broke  out  afresh, 
but  Gerald  quickly  re-established  tranquillity.  The 
honors  conferred  upon  him  excited  the  envy  of  Peter- 
Butler  Earl  of  Ormond,  who,  the  more  effectually 
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to  injure  the  deputy,  paid  court  to  Wolsey,  and  ac-  J^^'* 
cused  Kildare  of  having  unjustly  alienated  the  King's 
revenue,  and  of  having  entered  into  secret  connections 
with  the  enemies  of  his  government.  The  deputy 
was  summoned  to  England  to  answer  for  his  conduct, 
vas  deprived  of  his  office,  and  ITiomas  Earl  of  Surry 
substituted  in  his  place  as  lord  lieutenant,  who  effec- 
tually opposed  O'Nial,  accepted  his  submission,  and 
conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  other 
marks  of  royal  favor. 

Surry  was  as  much  distinguished  by  his  civil  as  his  ^'JJ*®"*}^'". 
military  conduct.     After  a  residence  in  Ireland  of  two  rf^reimpn. 

^  soned. 

years,  he  returned  to  England,  when  he  was  placed  ^ 
the  head  of  the  troops,  with  which  Henry  had  prepared 
to  invade  France.  Ormond  succeeded  Surry  as  de- 
puty in  Ireland.  His  administration  was  not  agree- 
able to  the  generality  of  the  pale,  and  Kildare,  who 
had  been  out  of  the  kingdom  for  some  time,  returned 
and  renewed  his  animosity  agsunst  the  viceroy.  Their 
mutual  complaints  were  transmitted  to  England.  Kil* 
dare  succeeded ;  and  the  reins  of  government  being 
taken  from  Ormond,  were  committed  to  him :  but  his 
honours  were  transient.  The  King  of  France,  then  at 
war  with  England,  to  embarrass  Henry,  proposed  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  with  Desmond,  who  listened  to  the 
offer.  Henry  highly  provoked  commanded  the  de- 
puty to  seize  him.  Kildare,  from  partiality  to  his 
kinsman,  made  a  show  of  obedience,  but  did  not 
execute  the  order.  His  enemies  represented  his  con- 
duct to  the  King,  who  cast  him  into  prison,  from 
which  he  vas  with  difficulty  afterwards  enlarged* 
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l^^  Many  circumstances  combmed  to  render  the  Eng" 
Overt)car.  Ksh  monafch^  who  was  known  only  at  a  distance  by 
cnceofKii-  his  Ifish  subjects,  rather  hateful  than  gracious.  The 
Earl  of  Kildare>  who  on  the  death  of  Wobey  had 
regained  the  height  of  favor,  felt  himself  coxifirmed 
in  the  lieutenantcy  almost  beyond  the  power  of  oppo* 
sition,  and  instead  of  the  relative  dignity  of  a  vicege- 
rent, he  affected  the  sovereign  grandeur  of  an  Iriab^ 
chieftain.  The  lords  of  the  old  Irish  race  crowded 
round  him,  and  were  received  as  his  kinsmen  add  as- 
sociates. Two  of  his  daughters  were  given  in  mar- 
riage to  O'Connor  of  OTaly,  and  O'CarroU,  two 
TOwerfttl  chieftains  in  defiance  of  the  laWj  which  jxo- 
hibited  such  connections.  The  whole  pale,  except 
the  partisans  of  ELildare,  was  not  only  shut  out  of 
favour,  but  even  protection. 
Kiidtre  Kildare  had  thus  sharpened  the  envy  and  efforts  of 

confined,      1  .  . 

and  his  son  his  enemies.     He  was  summoned  to  England  under  a 

LordTho-  .  ° 

TOM  cxe-  peremptory  mandate  to  commit  the  government  to  some 
person  in  his  absence,  for  whom  he  should  be  responsi^ 
ble :  he  unfortunately  intrusted  it  to  his  son  Lord  Tho- 
mas Fitzgerald^  an  amiable  and  accomplished  youth  of 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  Kildare,  soon  after  his  land- 
ing in  England,  was  committed  to  the  Tower  i  and 
false  reports  were  circulated  in  Ireland,  that  he  had 
been  beheaded.  They  no  sooner  reached  his  son» 
than  he  instantly  flew  into  open  rebellion,  and  wa^ 
supported  by  numerous  malecontents  amongst  the 
Geraldihesi  who  had  been  supplied  with  arms 
jmd  ammunidon  by  Kildare  before  his  departure,  in 
cont^fnplatioa  of  the  probability  of  such  an  ev^uu 
After  various  disasters  produced  by  the  temerity  of 
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Lord  Thomas,  the  rebellion  was  suppressed  under  the  ^^^\ 
administration  of  Sir  William  Skefiiagton ;  and  O'Nial 
and  O'Connor,  who  had  joined  in  it,  made  their  sub* 
mission  to  Henry.  Lord  Thomas  had  been  promised 
his  pardon  on  condition  of  his  making  personal  sub- 
mission  to  the  King.  He  went  over  to  England  in 
full  confidence,  was  arrested  on  his  way  to  Windsor, 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  soon  after  executed  as 
a  rebel  and  a  traitor. 

Henry  affected  to  conader  the  suppression  of  the  ^''^^ 
late  rebellion  as  a  new  conquest  of  Ireland,  and  pro-  ^"^^^ 
posed  it  as  a  question  to  be  debated  in  his  council,  tr^hcry 
whether  he  had  not  thereby  acquired  a  right  to  seize  cated. 
at  once  on  all  the  estates  of  that  kingdom  spiritual  and 
temporal.    He  breathed  infuriated  revenge  againtt 
the  whole  lineage  of  Kildare.    Lord  Gray,  the  new 
lord  deputy,  received  orders  from  Henry  to  seize  the 
five  uncles  of  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  and  sendr 
them  prisoners  to  London.     Of  these^  three  were 
known  to  have  totally  disapproved  and  opposed  the 
insurrection  of  their  nephew,  and  the  whole  number 
I^ad  reason  to  e:q>ect  impunity  from  the  treaty  made 
with  the  rebels.    This  confidence  proved  their  snare. 
They  accepted  an  invitation  from  Lord  Gray  to  a  ban- 
quet, at  which  they  were  made  prisoners,  conveyed  to 
London,  and  there  suffered  the  punishment  of  high 
treason*     Gerald,  a  youth  under  twelve  years  of  age, 
the  brother  of  Lord  Thpmas,  escaped  the  vengeance 
of  the  King  by  the  vigilance  of  his  guardian,  who  se- 
cretly conveyed  him  to  Cardinal  Pole,  then  in  Italy, 
who  received  the  young  lord  as  his  kinsman^  edujcated 
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l^^    him  suitably  to  his  birth,  and  preserved  him  to  regaui 
the  honours  of  the  family  of  Kildare  *. 
Represent!*      A  powerful  party  was  formf^d  of  the  enemies  to  Kil^ 
ttatc  of  the  dare,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Allan,  Archbishop  of 
Hcnr/.       DubHh,  the  deprived  chancellor ;   an  eleve  and  fa- 
vourite of  Wolsey.     They  resolved  to  commission  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  the  name  of  the  lords  of  the 
council,  to  repair  t6  England,  and  lay  the  state  of  the 
country  before  the  King,  and  implore  the  royal  inters 
position.  He  accordingly  opened  his  commission  by  re- 
presenting to  his  Majesty  the  confined  boundaries  of  the 
English  laws,  manners,  language,  and  habit,  at  length 
reduced  to  the  narrow  compass  of  twenty  miles ;  the 
melancholy  consequence  of  those  illegal  exactions  and 
oppressions,  by  which  the  English  tenantry  had  been 
driven  from  their  settlements ;  the  grievous  tribute, 
which  the  remains  of  these  loyal  subjects  were  obliged 
to  pay  the  Irish  lords  for  a  precarious  protection ;  the 
enormous  jurisdictions  granted  to  the  lords  of  the  • 
English  race,  that  favoured  their  oppressions,  and  stop- 
ped the  course  of  justice ;  the  rabble  of  disaflfected 
Irish  settled  purposely  on  their  lands,  whom  they  op- 
pressed with  impunity,  and  whom  they  found  their 
readiest  instruments  for  oppressing  others ;  the  negli- 
gence of  the  King's  officers  in  keeping  the  records ; 
their  unskilful  conduct  in  the  Exchequer ;  but  above 
all  the  alienation  of  the  crown  lands,  which  reduced 

♦  The  Earl  of  Kildare  is  said  to  have  died  in  prison  through 
grief  at  hearing  of  his  son's  defeat.  This  Lord  Gray  did  not  long 
•urvive  his  treachery,  having  been  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  in 

■ 

\5A\,  for  having  joined  in  some  conspiracy  against  the  Ring. 
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the  revenue  to  a  state  of  dangerous  insufficiency,  and  l'^^« 
left  the  realm  without  succour  or  resource.  Many  of 
the  public  disorders  were  ascribed  to  a  too  frequent 
change  of  governors :  and  the  King's  highness  was  in« 
treated  that  for  the  future  he  would  be  gracbusly  pleas* 
ed  to  intrust  the  charge  of  his  Irish  government  to  some 
loyal  subject  sent  from  his  realm  of  England,  whose 
sole  object  should  be  the  honor  and  interest  of  the 
crown,  unconnected  with  Irish  facdons,  and  uninflu« 
enced  by  partial  favor  or  aversion  •• 

Henry,  though  impetuous  and  ungovernable  in  his  Henry  be- 
passions,  wanted  not  penetration  to  see  the  weakness  work  or  wp» 
ot  bis  power  over  the  Irish,  who  m  theu:  present  situp  » Ii«iiii4« 
ation  were  rather  to  be  soothed  by  policy,  than  com- 
pelled by  force  into  the  adopdon  of  his  measures.  His 
mind  was  now  bent  upon  the  most  effectual  means  of 
introducing  the  f eformadon  into  Ireland.  Lord  Crom« 
well^  who  upon  the  death  of  Wolsey  bad  succeeded 
to  as  na^uch  of  his  Prince's  favor,  as  Henry  would 
again  bestow  upon  a  subject,  in  his  quality  of  vicar- 
general  in  spirituals,  appointed  George  Browne  the 
provincial  of  the  Augustine  Friars,  who  had  been  pro- 
minently conspicuous  in  preaching  up  the  reformation 
in  London,  to  succeed  Allan  in  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Dublin.  He  was  sent  over  with  other  commissioners^ 
q>edally  instructed  and  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
clergy  and  nobility,  in  order  to  procure  a  general  aC" 

^  This  state  of  grienmoes  singcdarly  coiDcides  with  others  d 
later  dates  $  for  it  is  a  melancboly  troth,  that  this  oountiy  has  been 
doomed  for  oentiiries  to  waSkr  a  similarity,  as  well  as  cooiuuitoot 
ofoppressioa. 

VOL.  I.  V 


mjite  Cro 
mer. 
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1936.  knowledgment  of  ttie  King's  spirinial  sapremacy.  But 
the  task  was  fouxKi  more  dif&cuh^  tban  the  inipe« 
tuosity  of  the  King,  or  the  fastidious  contenipt^  which 
the  English  minister  entertained  of  this  country  led 
them  to  suspect.  The  true  Irish  hare  ever  been  co- 
thusiasdcally  tenacious  of  their  religiom 
Reforma-  ^q  soouer  had  the  commissioners  aopointed  by  the 
edbyPri-  Kins:  explained  their  instructions  and  demanded  an. 
acknoWledgm^t  of  his  supremacy,  than  Cromer,  prv> 
mate  of  Armagh,  an.  Englishman  by  births  and  wha 
had  some  time  held  the  office  of  chancelbr,  opeftly 
declared,  against  an  attempt  so  impbus.  He  sum^ 
moned  the  suffragans  and  clergy  of  his  province :  and» 
to  those,  whom  he  could  collect,  he  pathetically  repre*. 
sented  the  danger,  which,  now  threatened  the  religioa: 
of  their  ancestmrs,  exhorting  them  to  adhere  inviolably 
to  the.  apostolic  chair.  He  enjoined  them  by  his  sjh*. 
ritual  authority  to  resist  all  innovation,  as  they  ten- 
dered their  everlasting  salvation ;  and.  pronounced  % 
tremendous  curse  against  those,  who  should  sacrilet. 
giously  acknowledge  the  King's  supremacy.  In  the 
mean  time  he  dispatched  two  emissaries  to  Rome,  ta 
represent  the  danger  of  the  church,  and  to  intreat  the 
interposition  of  the  pontiff.  The  King's  commissbn. 
was  treated  with  contempt;  and  his  vicar,  on  account, 
of  the  meanness  of  his  birth,  became  even  a  subject  of; 
popular  ridicule  ^. 

*  ArchlNfthop  Browne,  in  one  of  bis  letten  to  Lord  CroaawH9« 
tells  him  with  an  aakward  and  uncourtly  shnplidtj,  the  **  ooim*. 
trie  folk  here  ranch  hate  your  lordship^  and  despitefullj  call  jroa. 
in  their  Irish  tongue,  Me  blacksmiih't  son*'^ 
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Archbishop  Browne,  with  the  a^stance  of  some  of    1^36. 
his  suffragans,  laboured  in  support  of  the  commission  j  ArchWshop 
but  he  was  treated  not  only  with  disdain  but  outrage,  fjccwrf^"" 
and  his  life  was  exposed  to  danger  from  the  opponents  Sng7hl*Rt- 
of  the  reformation.     Such  at  least  were  the  apprehen-  ^"'«»^i°"' 
^ons  he  expressed.     He  informed  Lord  Cromwell  of 
his  bad  success  and  the  opposition  of  Cromer,  and 
represented  the  zeal  of  the  people  and  their  attach- 
ment to  Rome  as  determined  as  the  constancy  of  the 
most  enlightened  martyrs;    and  expressed  his  fears 
that  they  would  engage  some  of  the  old  chieftains, 
and  particularly  O'Nial,  to  rise  in  defence  of  their         ^ 
religion     He  recommended  a  parliament  as  the  most 
effectual  method  of  enforcing  the  reformation.     Lord 
Gray,  who  was  still  engaged  in  suppressing  the  dis- 
jointed relicks '  of  the  GeralcUne  rebellion,  soon  after 
received  a  commission  to  summon  a  parliament,  which 
accordingly  convened  at  Dublin  on  tl\e  first  of  May 
1530. 

The  transactions  of  the  late  parliament  at  West-  Wrfisti- 

'^  tutet  of  tb# 

minster  were  holden  out  to  the  members  convened,  as  King's  lu- 

prcxntcy* 

a  model  for  their  imitation.  Therefore,  as  to  all 
acts  concerning  the  reformation  of  religion,  the 
Irish  are  mere  transcripis  of  the  English  statutes  upon 
the  same  subjects.  The  King  was  declared  supreme 
head  on  earth  of  the  church  of  Ireland  ;  all  appeals  to 
Rome  in  spiritual  causes  were  taken  away ;  the  Eng- 
lish law  against  slandering  the  King  in  consequence  of 
these  innovations  was  enacted  and  confirmed  in  Ire- 
land, together  with  the  provisions  made  in  England 
for  payment  of  first  fruits  to  the  King;  and  not 

u2 
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1536.    only  of  the  first  fruits  of  bishopricks  and  other  secular 
promotions  in  the  church  of  Ireland,  but  by  another 
act  he  was  vested  with  those  of  abbies,  priories^  col- 
leges, and  hospitals.     By  a  further  act  the  authority 
of  ihe  bishop  of  Rome  was  more  solemnly  renounced, 
and  the  maintainers  of  it  in  Ireland  made  subject 
to  a  prccmunire.    Officers  of  every  kind  and  degree 
were  required  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy;  and 
every  person  refusing  it  was  declared,  ^as  in  £ng« 
land,  guilty  of  high  treason.    Payment  of  pendons 
and  suing  for  dispensations  and  faculties  to  Rome 
were  utterly   prohibited,  by  accommodating  to  Ire- 
land the  English  law  made  for  this  purpose.    By  one 
act  twelve  religious  houses,  by  another  the  priory  of 
St.  Wolstan*s  particularly,  were  suppressed,  aad  their 
demesnes  vested  in  tl\e  crown. 

« 

Strviic  con-      As  to  the  inheritable  right  of  succeeding  to  the  lord- 
irifh  paiiit.  ship  of  Ireland,  the  parliament  annulled  the  marriage  of 
the  King  with  Catharine  of  Arragon,  and  confirmed  the 
sentence  of  separation  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury.   It  declared  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  to 
be  in  the  King  and  his  heirs  by  Queen  Ann  (of  Boleyn). 
It  made  it  high  treason  to  oppose  that  succession,  and 
misprision   of  treason  to   slander  it,  or  refuse  the 
new  oath    for   establishing  it.     On  the  execution 
of  Ann  Boleyn,    and  the  King's  marriage  with  the 
Lady  Jane  Seymour,  the  Irish  parliament,  in  servile 
imitation   of  that    of    England,     instantly  repealed 
their  late  act,   and  passed  an  act  of  attainder  on  the 
late  Queen  Ann,  George  Boleyn,  Lord  Rochford, 
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William  Brereton,  and  Mark  Smeaton,  as  accomplices     J^^'. 
in  the  supposed  guilt  of  that  unhappy  lady.     Both  the 
former  marriages  of  Henry  were  declared  null ;  the  • 
succ^on  was  new  modelled,  and  declared  to  be  in 
the  King  and  his  heirs  by  the  Lady  Jane,  his  then  * 
Queen ;    and,    in  default  of    such   heirs,    he  was 
empowered  to  dispose  of  the  inheritance  of  the  lord- 
ship of  Ireland  (as  of  the  crown  of  England)  by  let- 
ters patent,  or  by  will. 

Other  acts  were  made  for  the  attainder  of  the  impolitic 

violence  to 

Earl    of  Kildare  and    others,     and  for    enforcing  forcing  the 
some  invidious   and  nuschievous  regulations,  which  tion. 
tended  only  to  gratify  the  resentment,  lust,  avarice,  and 
ambition  of  Henry,  and  rendered  the  English  power 
contemptible  and  odious  to  the  Irish  nation  *• 

In  order  to  remove  a  powerful  opposition  to  the  in-  Pfocton 
troduction  ot  the  royal  supremacy,  a  previous  act  was  from  p*r- 

I     1      r  !•  1  liament. 

passed  to  exclude  from  parliament  the  two  proctors 

*  I'his  policy  of  the  English  to  discourage  all  connexion  of 
the  colony  with  the  native  Irish,  the  late  Lord  Clare  observed,  in 
the  Irish  House  of  Lords  on  the  lOth  of  Feb.  1800,  was  not  "to 
be  reconciled  to  any  principle  of  sound  policy :  it  was  a  declaration 
of  perpetual  war,  not  only  against  the  native  Irish^  but  against 
every  person  of  English  blood,  who  had  settled  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  pale,  and  from  motives  of  personal  interest  or  convenience 
had  formed  connexions  with  the  natives,  or  adopted  their  laws  and 
customs ;  and  it  had  the  full  effect,  which  might  have  been  expected! 
it  drew  closer  the  confederacy  it  was  meant  to  dissolve,  and  im- 
plicated the  colony  of  the  pale  in  ceaseless  warfare  and  contention 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  iohabitantt  of  the  adjacent  districts. 
It  ^as  equally  hopeless  and  impolitic  to  call  upon  the  people  at 
once  to  abjure  the  religiofi  of  their  ancattors,  and  to  subscribe  to 
new  doctrines*'* 

U  8 
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J  J36.  from  every  diocese,  who  had  usually  attended  the  par« 
liaments  in  Ireland.  This  was  considered  by  the 
nation  an  act  of  the  most  tyrannical  oppression:.  The 
non-reforming  party,  though  deprived  of  the  assistance 
of  so  powerful  a  body  both  in  the  lords  and  oom« 
mons,  joined  in  expressing  their  abhorrence  of  the 
spiritual  authority  assumed  by  the  King,  whilst  the 
ministers  of  Henry  were  equally  determined  in  de« 
fence  of  it.  Archbishop  Browne  took  the  lead,  and 
unequivocally  pronounced  those  who  opposed  him  to 
have  no  right  to  be  treated  as  loyal  subjects.  Fear 
conquered  persuasion ;  and  the  oppugners  of  the  sa* 
premacy  reserved  themselves  for  a  clandestine  opgo* 
sition  to  the  execudon  of  laws,  which  they  coeld  not 
prevent  from  being  enacted.  But  the  hand  of  power 
was  called  in,  and  an  act  passed  to  make  felony  the 
attempt  to  invalidate  any  of  the  laws  passed  during  that 
session  of  parliament*  To  enforce  so  presumptuous  a 
decision  of  the  legislature,  it  became  necessary  to  add 
extraordinary  vigilance  and  activity  in  the  field*  It 
was  obvious,  that  religious  controversy  would  aggra- 
vate the  disorders  of  the  country.  ^At  this  time  a 
new  schism  arose^  which  has  been  the  bane  and  pesti' 
lence  of  Ireland.  Religion  was  made  a  common 
cause,  and  afforded  so  powerful  a  pretence  for  insur- 
rection, as  for  the  time  to  have  absorbed  all  ihe  other 
grievances  which  Henry  had  heaped  upon  the  Irislu 

*  Lord  Clare's  speech,  p.  7«  In  Ihis  instance  we  hope,  that 
fioble  earl  was  less  accurate  an  predicting  the  future  than  in  re- 
hearsing the  past .  He  continues,  "It  has  rendered  her  a  blank 
amidst  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  will,  I  fear,  long  continue  to 
retard  her  pr(>gre8S  in  the  civilised  world." 
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Archbishop  Browne,  the  great  agent  of  the  Irish     I539» 
reformation,  found   the  utmost  difficuhy  even  in  the 

r  u        --Ul  ^ArchLhhop 

seat  of  government   to  counteract  the   iitnuence  or  Browne 

>r.  >  n«  11  ji^»     **>iwaid* 

Cromer.  The  clei-gy  of  his  cathedral  opposed  his  therctor. 
attempts  to  remove  their  images  and  rclicks,  which  the 
commissioners  exposed  to  sale  without  decency  or 
reserve.  Lord  Gray  burnt  the  cathedral  of  Down^ 
and  destroyed  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  saints 
Patrick,  Bridget,  and  Columbkille.  Several  relicks, 
and  among  others  the  crozier  of  St,  Patrick,  which 
the  natives  held  in  great  veneration,  were  indignantly 
committed  to  the  flames.  This  violence  offered  to  the 
feelings  of  the  natives,  superadded  to  other  provoca- 
tions and  insults,  produced  collisions  in  the  cotmtry^ 
that  threatened  its  very  existence. 

Nearly  four  centuries  had  ielapsed  since  the  invasion  Reiippn 
oiF  Ireland :  it  had  been  a  chequered  scene  of  ar-  excuse  for 
rogant  oppression  and  servile  tiumiliadon,  intempe- 
rate conquest  and  cafarnitous  defeat,  rancorous  per- 
fidy and  hostile  outrage.  But  from  the  introduction 
of  the  reformation,  religious  dijFerences  exacerbated 
civil  dissentions.  O'Nial,  0*Bryan,  and  other  Irish 
chieftains  made  reli^on  their  pretext  for  rising  in 
arms*  They  failed^  and  submitted  to  the  King. 
Henry  learnt  by  experience  to  increase  his  power  over 
the  Irish  rather  by  grace  and  favor,  than  severity  or 
force.  He  bestowed  honors  and  titles  upon  several 
of  the  chief  families  of  those  who  csfme  in,  and  in- 
duced them  to  resort  to  his  court,  where  he  honoured 
them  with  particular  marks  of  attei^on^  and  loadeit 
them  with  presents.     In  orcTer  the  more  effectually  to 

u  4 
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1542*  reconcile  them  to  the  English  government,  he  granted 
to  each  oftbe  newly  created  peers^  a  house  and  lands 
near  Dublin^  for  thdr  more  convenient  attendance  on. 
the  lord  lieutenant  and  parliament!  Thus  the  refor- 
mation made  considerable  progress  with  the  great^ 
but  advanced  more  slowly  with  the  lower  orders. 
The  lord-        ^o  secoud  the  disposition  of  the  Irish^  which  now 

tBip  con*  * 

iwted  into  appeared  fevorable  to  peace,  and  to  give  weight  and 
^  of  Ire-  brilliancy  to  the  English  government;  St.  Leger  was 
commissioned  to  summon  a  parliament  *,  which  en- 
acted, that  forasmuch  as  the  King  and  his  progeni- 
tors ever  rightfully  enjoy^  all  authority  royal  by  the 
name  of  Lords  of  Ireland,  but  for  lack  of  the  title 
of  King  were  not  duly  obeyed,  [his  Highness  and 
his  heirs  for  ever  should  have  the  style  and  honor .  of 
King  of  Ireland,  and  that  it  should  be  deemed  high 
treason  to  impeach  that  title^  or  to  oppose  the  royal 

*  * 

authority.  Amongst  several  salutary  statutes  of  this 
session,  an  excellent  law  f  was  passed,  that  electors 
in  future  were  to  be  possessed  in  freeholds  of  forty 
shillings  a  year;  and  that  such  as  were  elected  for 
counties,  cities,  and  towns,  should  be  resident  in  the 
places  for  which  they  Jwere  elected.  One  act  how- 
ever was  passed  in  this  parliament,  which  most  injudi- 
ciously tended  to  create  fresh  jealousies,  and  alienate 
the  affections  of  the  Irish  ;  viz.   that  ^on  the  death, 

•  S3  Hen.  Vtll.  c.  1. 

t  This  act  was  announced  with  great  joy  and  exultation,  and 
was  followed  up  with  a  royal  proclamation,  which  may  be  seeo  in 
the  Appendix  to  my  Historical  Reviewi  No»  IV. 
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redgnation,  or  recall  of  a  deputy,  the  chancellor  ^^^ 
should  issue  writs  to  the  privy  counsellors  to  assem- 
ble and  choose  for  Goveraor,  during  the  King^s  plea- 
sure,  a  layman  of  English  birth,  and  if  none  such 
could  be  procured,  two  laymen  of  English  blood  and 
surname  to  be  lords  justices,  to  whom  the  lord 
chancellor  should  administer  the  oath  and  give  pa- 
tents. This  distinction  in  favor  of  the  Englisbj 
wounded  and  insulted  the  feelings  of  the  Irish,  to 
whom  it  must  have  appeared  evident^  that  men  bom 
and  having  property  and  a  natural  interest  in  that 
country  were  the  persons  the  most  natural,  and  best 
qualified  to  be  intrusted  with  the  government  of  it. 

So  notorious  was  it,  that  the  acts  of  the  Irish  par-  Ordinancet 

.  to  be  ob- 

liament,  though  nominally  affecting  the  whole  king-  tenredwith- 
dom,  produced  no  effect  beyond  the  pale,  that  the 
government  passed  some  ordinances  for  the  regula- 
tion of  such  parts  of  the  kingdom^  as  were  without 
the  pale.  These  were  not  entirely  consonant  with 
the  English  laws,  but  such  as  might  tend  to  the  gra- 
dual reformation  of  those^  who  (as  the  preamble  of 
the  ordinances  expresses  it)  were  not  "  so  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  laws,  that  they  could  at  once  live 
and  be  governed  by  them."  They  were  published  by 
way  of  proclamation,  on  the  12th  of  July^  1542*. 

*  They  were  called  temporary  constitutions  made  by  the  lord 
^puty  and  council  in  magno  parliamento  pro  reformaiione  hahi* 
iantium  hujus  regni  in  pariibus  Mwnoma  gut  nondum  sic  sapiunt 
iega  HjurOf  ui  secundum  eajam  itnmediaie  viuere  aui  regi  pouini. 
Any  public  act  of  parliament  to  this  effect  M'otild  have  been  in* 
«oaiiittnt  with  the  statutes  published  in  the  asd  of  Henry  ViU. 
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1542.  And  although  no  attempts  were  as  yet  made  to  intro- 
'^^^"^  duce  a  new  system  of  jurisprudence  into  other  quar- 
ters of  the  island,  yet  a  number  of  commissioner^ 
were  appointed  for  each  province,  who  were  to  exer- 
cise the  office  of  the  ancient  Brehons,  to  hear  and 
decide  occasional  controversies,  or  refer  them  to  the 
deputy  or  council,  when  the  cause*  was  perplexred  or 
the  parties  obstinate. 
Sir  J.  Di-  '  Sir  J.  Davies  fairly  represents  the  state  of  Ireland 
of  ireUnd  at  tWs  period  of  Henry's  reigiK  ^  For  all  this  while, 
the  provinces  of  Connaught  and  Ulster^  aiid  a  good 
parte  of  Leinster,  were  not  reduced  to  shire  ground. 
And  though  Mounster  wcrie  anciently  divided  into 
coundes,  the  people  were  so  degenerate,  as  no  justice* 
of  assize  durst  execute  his  commission  amongst  them, 
Noiie  of  the  Irish  lords  or  tenants  were  settled  in 
their  possessions  by  anie  graunte  or  confirmation  of 
the  crowne,  except  the  three  great  earls  before  named; 
who,  notwithstanding,  did  govern  their  tenants  and 
followers  by  the  Irish  or  Brehon  law,  so  as  no  treason, 
murther,  rape,  or  theft,  committed  in  those  countries, 
was  inquired  of  or  punished  by  the  law  of  England/* 
And  he  also  remaiks :  ^^  That  the  abbies  and  religious 
houses  in  Tyrone,  Tircbnnel,  and  Fermanagh,  though 
they  were  dissolved  in  the  33d  year  of  Henry  VIII. 
were  never  surveyed  nor  reduced  into  charge,  but 


therefore  this  half-measured  eoRi|iromise  came  out  as  an  act  of 
the  deputy  and  conncil^  and  was  notified  to  the  subject  by  waf 
of  proclamation.  The  ordinances  are  to  be  leen  in  the  App.  to 
my  Historical  Review^  No.  V, 
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were  continually  possessed  by  religious  persons  unt3    1 544. 
the  rdgn  of  James  L**  ^^v-' 

In  this  state  of  things,  O'NiaK  O'Donnel,  0*Doff*  The  iha 

°  '  o    apply  to  the 

herty,  and  some  other  Irkh  chieftains^  athar  repent-  King  of 
ing  of  their  too  hasty  submission,  or  weary  of  their  who  dc- 
dependance  upon  the  English,  proposed  terms  to  the  ^istins 
French  King  to  become  his  subjects,  on  condition  of 
his  sending  oyer  a  sufficient  force  to  enable  them 
to  shake  off  the  English  yoke,     Francis   the  First 
sent   over    the  Bishop  of    Valence  to    reconnoitre 
and  report   to  him  the    situation  of    the  fcountry, 
and  the  probability  of  expelling  the  English,     This 
prelate  found  the  chieftain  of  Tyrconnel,  and  some 
other  of  the  Irish  dynasts  to  whom  he  applied,  either 
60  staunch  to  their  engagements  with  Henry,  or  so 
averse  from  submitting  to  a  foreign  yoke,  that  the 
French  monarch  declined  engaging  in  the  affair.     On 
the  other  hand  the  Irish  showed  themselves  ever  ready 
to  fight  the  battles  of  England ;  and  Henry  was  at- 
tended tp  the  siege  of  Boulogne  by  a  corps  of  Irish  in- 
fantry, who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  activity,  « 
prowess,  and  loyalty. 

Some  fresh  contests  broke  out  between  the  Irish  i^  *«<* . 

.  chanctirof 

chieftains  and  their  depfendants,  and  were  settled  by  Hemy. 
the  arbitration  of  the  chief  governor.  The  unusual 
degree  of  tranquillity  which  the  country  enjoyed  dur- 
ing the  .remainder  of  Henry's  reign  was  evidently  the 
effect  of  terror.  Of  all  monarchs,  who  ever  sat  on 
the  British  throne,  Henry  was  unquestionably  the 
most  arbitrary  and  despotic.  He  never  was  known  to 
spare  man  in  his  rage,  nor  woman  in  his  lustL    The 


't 
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iM^  change  he  effected  in  the  national  religion,  has  ren« 
dered  it  difficult  to  meet  with  any  histomn  who  has 
not  brightened  or  blackened  his  character  to  escagge- 
rauon.  H^  reigned  thirty-seven  years,  and  died  in  the 
56th  year  of  his  age* 


» . 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  Reign  of  Edward  FL 

Edward  the  only  son  of  Henry  VIII.  was  but  in    ^^. 


the  10th  year  of  his  age,  at  the  death  of  his  father.  Rdgnof 
His  infancy,  and  the  short  duration  of  his  reign  tall  fectod  mc 
our  attention  merely  to  the  general  effects  of  forcing 
the  reformation  of  religion  upon  the  Irish,  in  unison 
with  the  spirit  of  reform,  which  actuated  the  regency 
of  England  during  the  whole  of  this  reign,  which 
lasted  only  six  years,  fire  months,  and  nine  days. 

Shortly  after  the  demise  of  Henry,  O'Moore,  inwrgent 
O'Byme,  O'Connor  and  some  other  chieftains  showed  subdued  by 
themselves  in  arms,  hoping  to  take  advantage  of  the 
weakness  of  the  English  government  during  the  in- 
fancy of  the  monarch.  They  were  subdued  by  Sir 
Anthony  Bellingham,  who  had  been  seasonably  sent 
over  with  a  reinforcement  of  four  hundred  foot  and 
six  hundred  horse.  Desmond  also  having  shown 
symptoms  of  turbulency  was  surprised  in  his  house 
by  the  deputy  and  carried  prisoner  to  Dublin.  Bel- 
lingham so  worked  upon  him  by  reason  and  mildness, 
that  Desmond  made  sincere  atonement,  was  released 
upon  giving  sureties  for  his  future  conduct,  and  con. 
tinned  peaceable  and  loyal  to  his  death  *•     Belling- 

*  Desmond  after  bis  release  daily  prayed  for  the  deputy  by  the 
name  of  the  good  BeUingham.  / 
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^546.    ham  was  too  upright  a  governor,  not  to  become  an 
object  of  jealousy  and  intrigue.    He  was  accused  of 
not  having  effectually  supported  the  English   inter- 
est,   and  of  other  malpractices.     Being  recalled  to 
take  his  trial  in  England,  he  died  before  it  came  on, 
having  indignantly  rejected  terms  of  compromise  froip 
his  accusers  *. 
Tirdypro-       ^  jj^  Ireland  the  reformation  was  tendered  to  a 
people  very  tenacious  of  tlheir  ancient  faith,  many  of 
whoio  were  avowed  enemies  of  English  government, 
and  many  staunch  opposers  6i  English  administra- 
tion,  it  made  but  tardy    progress.      The  protector 
Somerset  having  successfully    advanced  the   refor- 
mation in  England,  was  resolved,  that   the   Lkur- 
gy  of  the  Church-  of  England  should,  as  well  as 
other  new  ordinances  concerning  religion,  be  intro- 
duced into  Ireland.     Orders  were  accordingly  sent 
over  to  convene  a  parliament  for  this  purpose ;  but, 
from   apprehension  of  violent  opposition,  that  design 
was  dropped,  and  a   royal   proclamation  was  trans* 
mitted  to  the  clergy,  enjoining  the  acceptance  of  the 
new  Liturgy.     This  innovation  in  religion  was  unex- 
pectedly and  violently  opposed  by  Dowdall  of  Ar- 
magh, the  new  primate.    Besides  Archbishop  Browne, 
four  only  of  the  bishops  submitted  to  the  proclama* 
tion;  and  these  five  were  not  supported  by  their  own 
clergy.     The  new  Liturgy  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  on  E;^ter  Sunday^  A.  D.  1551,  in  the  cathedn^ 

*  Ormond  his  prime  accuser  was  soon  after  poisoned  with  six- 
teen of  his  retinue  at  a  feast  at  a  bouse  in  Holboro  3  but  whether 
by  accident  or  treachery  was  never  disc^rered. 
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of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  in  the  presence  of  the  de*     ****• 
puty,  magistrates^  and  the  few  of  the  Dublin  clergy 
who  had  then  conformed. 

Injudicious  measures  were  adopted^  that  taided  to  a  religious 

t  iti**«  11  «       conference 

ulcerate  the  public  muvl  too  tenderly  sore  upon  the  appoioted. 
subject  of  religion*  A  public  conference,  or  rather  a 
theological  disputation,  was  holden  in  St.  Mary's 
Abbey,  between  Dowdoll  on  behalf  of  the  catholic^  , 
and  Staples  of  Meath  on  behalf  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion. This  spiritual  tournament  produced  its  nam* 
ral  and  usual  effect :  each  champion  claimed  the  vic« 
tory,  and  each  party  retired  with  increased  acrimony 
against  the  other.  John  Bale,  the  violent  impugner  of 
popery,  was  nominated  to  the  see  of  Ossory.  His 
learning  was  great,  his  temper  vehement.  He  ii^ 
suited  the  prejudices  of  his  flock.  They  were  pro- 
voked, and  not  so  restrained  by  the  civil  power^  as  to 
dissemble  their  resentments.  Five  of  his  domestics 
were  slain  before  his  face ;  and  his  own  life  was  saved 
by  the  interposition  of  the  magistrate. 

As  a  mean  of  establishing  the  tranquillity  of  Ire-  The  iriih 

.  ,.       .  apply  for  tn 

land  on  a  more  permanent  basis,  applications  were  extension  of 
made  by  the  deputy  to  the  English  cabinet  for  an  ex-  i*w. 
tension  of  the  English  law  to  all  the  Irish  natives. 
They  were  not  attended  to.  Times  and  circumstances 
were  altered.  The  Irish  once  offered  to  purchase  the 
participation  of  the  English  law.  The  attempt  to  in. 
troduce  a  new  system  of  religion  with  an  English 
ritual,  connected  itself  with  national  prejudice  against 
English  oppression,  and  co-operated  in  raising  the  in- 
surrection of  Tyrone,  for  the  suppression  of  which 
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1553.  we  must  look  to  a  later  period  of  the  Irish  history* 
This  nobleman^  notwithstanding  he  had  lately  made  a 
full  submission  and  accepted  of  an  Englbh  title^  re- 
tained all  his  native  predilections  for  the  greatness  and 
regal  splendor  of  his  famiiy«  He  had  once  pro* 
nounced  a  curse  upon  those  of  his  i)osterity,  who 
should  conform  to  the  English  manners,  or  assocbte 
^  with  the  Saxon  race.  With  this  he  was  often  up- 
braided by  his  kinsmen  and  followers;  and  finding 
the  Irish  natbn  now  more  than  ever  estranged  from 
the  English  government,  by  their  recent  attempt  to 
force  them  Out  of  their  religion,  he  chose  this  as  the 
most  favorable  moment  to  throw  off  allegiance,  and 
revert  to  the  ancient  consequence  and  independence  of 
O'Nial. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  Reign  of  Mary* 

§ 

The  reign  of  the  Princess  Mary  must  be  conadered     i^^^- 
as  having  immediately  followed  the  demise  of  her 
brother,    notwithtsanding  the  short  interregnum  of  Mvypr*- 
ten  days,  during  which  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Qu<-cnof 
Grey,  who  had  been  proclaimed  Queen  by  Northum^ 
berland,  was  possessed  of  the  crown.     The  English 
council  was  at  first  surprised  into  compliance  with  the 
violent  measures  of  Northumberland,  and  had  ac. 
tually  transmitted  an  order  for  proclaiming  the  Lady 
Jane  in  Irelaiid ;  but  before  these  first  orders  had  been 
acted  upon,  another  messenger  was  dispatched  to  re- 
voke them,  expressing  their  concern  at  having  thus  , 
tome  with  the  tuncj   declaring,  that  their  sovereign 
Queen  Mary  had  been  proclaimed  in  London,  and  di- 
recting a  like  proclamation  to  be  made  to  all  her  sub- 
jects of  Ireland?    All  the  great  officers  of  state  \)^ere 
confirmed  in  their    several  departments:   a  general 
pardon  was  granted  to  all  her  subjects,  and  a  license 
was  published  as  in  England,  for  the  exercise  of  the 
Catholic  religion  without  penalty  or  compulsion. 

The  death  of  Edward  VI.  and  the  short  reign  of  his  Ci>Uc«ttb- 
Sister  Mary,  gave  some  respite  to  the  troubled  state  of  tkt  catboii* 
Ireland.     The  only  measure  of  the  British  cabinet  in  uoicd 
the  late  reign  affecting  Ireland  related  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical system.     The  first  act  of  Mary's  reign  whiplT 
touched  that  system,  was  a  proclamation,  by  which  she 
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1656.  end  he  caused  an  act  *  to  pass  in  the  same  parliament, 
authorizing  the  Lord  Chancellor,  from  time  to  time, 
to  award  commissions  to  such  persons  as  the  Lord 
Deputy  should  nominate  and  appoint,  to  viewe  and 
perambulate  those  Irish  territories  ;  and  thereupon  to 
divide  and  limit  the  same  into  such  and  so  manie 
several  counties,  as  they  should  thinke  meete ;  which 
being  cerdfied  to  the  lord  depude  and  approved  by 
him^  should  bee  returned  and  enrolled  in  the  Chan- 
cery, and  from  thenceforth  be  of  like  force  and  eflfect* 
as  if  it  were  doone  by  act  of  parliament*  Thus  did 
the  Earl  of  Sussex  lay  open  a  passage  for  the  civil 
government  in  the  unreformed  partes  of  this  king- 
dome  J  but  himself  proceeded  no  farther  than  is  be- 
fore declared.** 
Mary*6co-  So  Confident  was  the  ^English  government  of  the 
displeasing  pacific  disposition  of  the  Irish  in  this  rei&n^,  that  the 

tothe  Irish.  '^  i 

army  was  reduced  to  about  1000  men.  The  renewed 
turbulence,  however,  of  some  Irish  chiefs  to  each 
other,  and  the  lawless  conduct  of  the  Scottish  ad- 
venturers, soon  rendered  it  necessary  to  encrease 
it  with  reinforcements  from  England.  Although 
the  Irish  were  in  general  gratified  by  the  restoration 
of  the  <:atholic  religion  to  its  ancient  footing, 
they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  civil  administration 
of  the   power  of    the  crown  within   the  kingdom. 

*  To  show  the  precarious  title  of  the  crown  out  of  the  pah, 
the  preamble  of  this  act  particularly  recites,  that  as  these  territo« 
ries  were  known  not  to  be  within  an/  shire  of  the  kingdom,  no 
title  for  the  crown  could  be  found,  as  will  be  se%n  at  large  in  the 
first  section  of  2  chap,  of  3  and  4  of  P.  and  M. 
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They  were  particularly  sore  at  the  power  vested 
in  the  Lord  Lieutenant^  to  dispose  of  the  territories  of 
Leix  and  Offaly  in.  royal  gr^tSj  which  defeated  the 
inheritable  rights  of  the  native  owners  of  those  lands* 
O'SuIlivan  says^  that  notwitjhstanding  Mary's  zeal 
for  supporting  and  promoting  the  catholic  religion^ 
yet  was  her  adihinistratioh  injurious  to  Ireland  *• 
She  died  on  the  1 7th  pf  Novenfder  1 558. 

*  QuM  tametsi  CaihoUcam  reUgionem  iueri  ei  ampl^car$  cmuUa 
ntt  ejits  lamen  pr^eeH  H  eondUarn  h^mriam  Ittfwis  jbffem  turn 
duiiUruHi.   Sull.  CatluHist  p.8l.  , 
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CHAPTER  ir. 

'f^f^        Upon  the  deinise  of  M:^,  QueeaPIzal^edi  mounted 


Elizabeth    the  English  throne  withoux  pppos^i^^  XV^V  ttie  ^ct  fff 

Irish  sdce-  succession  made  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  Henry  VIII. 

p^.**"  She  foHfid  the  Inab  natieo  moce  g^enssaUy  submissive 
to  the  Engfish  govJeraineiit^  than  it  had  been  under  any 
of  her  predecessors.  She  prudently  continued  m  the 
lieutenancy  the  Elarl  of  Sussex,  who  was  acceptable  to 
most  of  the  natives,  and  had  with  a  garrison  of  520 
horse  and  1 360  foot  kept  Ireland  in  peace  and  quiet. 
Notwithstanding  the  general  disposition  of  the  nation 
to  submit  to  the  English  government,  none  of  the 
provinces  were  altogether  free  from  internal  dissen* 
tion.  Much  of  the  pacific  conduct  of  the  Irish  during 
the  short  reign  of  Mary  was  attributable  to  the  ge- 
neral satisfaction «  which  the  redintegration  of  the 
civil  establishment  of  the  catholic  religion  afforded  to 
the  nation  at  large. 

^4^.  No  sooner  bad  Elizabeth  declared  for  the  Refor- 

madon,  than  general  discontent  pervaded  the  nation 
within  and  without  the  pale.  Amongst  the  instruc- 
tions sent  to  Sussex  written  in  Cecil's  own  hand, 
were  directions  to  make  a  survey  of  all  lands  spi-* 
ritual  and  temporal ;  that  none  should  be  letten  but 
upon  the  best  survey,  and  that  the  lands  of  Leix  and 
Offaly  should  be  disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage  of. 


mencemciit 

•ftwvtji. 
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th^  Quft^  4tnd  the  country.  Every  ptQimce  was  i558, 
thereby  thrown  into  a  state  of  commotion,  «)r  proToked 
to  insqrreGtiom  Munster  was  distracted  by  the  uu 
yeter^te  enmities  and  animosities  of  the  O'Briens^ 
Thomondt  Desmond,  and  Ormond.  Connaught  was 
Hii8trat)ly  bwa^sed  by  the  feuds  subsisting  between 
Claniicarde  and  another  sefi^  of  the  De  Burgos.  In 
Xtmster,  die  survivors  of  the  old  families  of  Leix  and 
Offidy  considered  themsdves  deprived  of  their  inhe* 
liiances  by  an.  iniquitous  scheme  of  fraud,  treachery, 
power^  violence,  and  oppresdon:  they  were  stimu- 
bted  by  revenge  and  a  spirit  of  reprisal  to  rise  in  arms 
against  the  grantees  of  their  lands.  John*  OT^ial, 
upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  confinement  at  Dublin, 
claimed  the  sbvereignty  of  the  province  of  Ulster. 

.  Elizabeth's  first  concern  was  to  promote  the  re-  int  refor- 
formed  religion  through  Ireland,  as  successfully  as  she  ^^  by 
had  through  England^  not  only  as  to  the  spiritual  p*'^******"** 
supremacy,  which  alone  her  father  had  attempted,  but 
as  to  several  dogmatical  points  of  £sdth.  Conscious 
that  this  innovadon  would  be  strongly  opposed  even 
by  a  parliament  of  the  pale>  she  gave  special  instruc- 
tions to  her  lieutenant  to  predispose  the  members 
to  forward  her  views,  and  ordered  writs  to  be 
issued  to  the  representatives  of  ten  counties  instead 
of  six,  as  had  heretofore  been  usual.  Being  tolerably 
secure  of  a  majority  in  both  houses,  a  parliament  was 
convened  in  the  second  year  of  her  reign  ;  by  which 
it  was  enacted,  that  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  should  be 
restored  to  the  crown ;  that  all  the  acts  of  her  sister 
M^,  by  whiob  t)ie  dvtf  establishment  of  the  Rcxnan  ca« 
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156a  thoUc  religion  had  been  renewed,  should  be  repealed; 
:that  the  Queen  should  be  enabled  to  appoint  conimb- 
^oners  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  that  all  of- 
ficers and  ministers  ecclesiastical  or  lay  should  on  pain 
of  forfeiture  aSod  total  incapacity  take  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy ;  that  every  person,  as  well  as  his  aider^  abettor, 
oor  counsellor,  who  should  in  any  way  maintain  the  spi- 
ritual supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome^  should  forfeit 
for  the  first  offence  all  his  estates  real  and  personal  (or 
be  imprisoned  for  one  year  if  not  worth  20  L\  incur  a 
praemunire  for  the  second  offence,  and  become  guilty 
of  high  treason  for  the  third ;  that  the  use  of  the 
Common  Prayer  should  be  enforced  as  in  England ; 
that  every  person  should  resort  to  the  established 
churchy  and  attend  the  new  service  under  psun  of  ec- 
clesiastical cafisures,  and  of  the  forfature  of  twelve^ 
pence  for  every  offence,  to  be  levied  by  the  church- 
wardens by  distress  of  the  lands  or  chattels  of  the  de- 
faulter; that  the  first  fruits  and  twentieths  of  all 
church  revenues  should  be  restored  to  the  crown ; 
and  the  old  writ  and  form  of  congi  (Telire  su- 
perseded by  the  King's  letters  patent,  by  which  in  fu- 
ture all  collations  to  vacant  sees  were  to  be  made. 
These  ordinances  were  followed  by  an  act  of  recog- 
nition of  the  Queen's  title  to  the  crown  ;  and  it  was 
made  a  case  of  praemunire  to  speak,  and  treason  to 
yrite  against  it. 
Effects  of  So  much  had  Sussex  been  alarmed  by  the  opposi- 
ment.        tion  he  had  encountered  in  parliament  *,  though  he 

*  It  sat  from  the  12th  of  January  to  the  12th  of  Februarj. 
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tillimately  succeeded^  that  he  found  it  necessary  quickly  >  **^  • 
to  dissolve  it.  He  repaired  to  England  to  give  to  the 
Queen,  in  person,  a  minute  and  faithful  account  of  the 
reception  these  new  laws  had  met  with  firom  the  Irish 
nation.  The  people  were  provoked  by  the  violence 
oflFered  to  their  religious  prejudices.  The  pardzans  of 
Rome  inveighed  against  the  Queen  as  an  heretic 
The  nonconforming  clergy  abandoned  their  cures ;  no 
reformed  ministers  could  be  found  to  supply  them ; 
the  churches  fell  to  ruin  ;  the  people  \^  ere  left  without 
religious  worship ;  and  the  statutes  lately  made  were 
evaded  or  neglected  with  impunity. 

Under  this  general  discontent  the  kingdom  was  for  Elizabeth  ^ 
several  years  convulsed,  either  by  internal  feuds^  orMcondpu* 
the  grand  msurrecdon  of  O'Nial,  that  ended  by  hb  '*^°*' 
treacherous  -murder  at  a  bzuiquet  in  the  camp   of 
the   Scotch   adventurers.      In  order   to   put  down 
faction  and  disturbance,  to  provide   for  the  neces* 
sides  of  government,  and  forward   reform,  Eliza* 
beth  *,  in  the  deventh  year  of  her  reign,  convened 

^  2  Lei.  p.  226.  The  late  Lord  Ciare,  who  was  lets  ignorant 
than  desirous  of  ibe  good  of  Ireland,  hat  fairly  descsibed  the  stats 
of  the  kingdom  under  Elizabeth.  '*  It  seems  <tifficult  to  conceivt 
any  more  unjust  or  impolitic  act  of  government,  than  an  attempt 
to  force  new  modes  of  religious  faith  and  worship  by  severe  penal- 
ties upon  a  md^  superetitious>  and  unlettered  people.  Persecutions 
or  at  tempts  to  force  conscience  will  never  produce  conviction.  They 
are  calculated  only  to  make  hypocrites  or  mart}'rs :  and  accord- 
ingly  the  violence  committed  by  the  regency  of  Edward^  and  conti- 
nued by  Elisabeth,  to  force  the  reformed  religion  on  Ireland,  had 
no  other  effect,  than  to  foment  a  general  disaffection  to  the  Eng- 
lish government  ^  a  disaffection  so  general,  as  to  induce  Philip  II. 
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3i^  another  pvliamefit,  which  ccxadayed  hy  several  proro- 
galioQs  ta  the  thirteenth.  Thisi  like  toq  maay  other 
P9riiwmit6  of  IreIao4,  amidst  some  pUu^le  ^nd  be» 
9e|icial  acts  piiased  others,  which  in  th^r  nature  cpukl 
byt  increase  the  disaffection  of  the  peeple*  and  conae* 
quenily  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  both  kingdomSi 
Such  must  ever  be  the  effect  of  the  uncowtitur 
tional  formation  of  a  parliament  ibr  the  base  purpose 
pf  gimg  legislatiYe  sauction  to  uajusft  meawres. 
Whilst  the  English  pursued  a  system  so  galling  to  the 
Irish,  opposition  was  to  beeicpected:  to  counteract 
which  considerable  management  had  been  used,  an4 
irregularities  committed  by  the  court  party  in  the 
eilections  and  returns  of  the  Ci 


•  illHtr*.'];^ 
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mi^meet  Stanihuiat,  recorder  cif  Publin,  and  Sir  Gbristopher 
Hoaseof  BamewaU,  a  favorite  of  the  old  English  race,  were 
propM(>s€4  by  their  respective  partisans  for  the  office 
of  speaker.  The  election  of  Stanihurst  by  the  influt 
ence  of  the  court  enraged  the  party  in  ppposidon. 
Bamewall  was  universally  esteemed  for  his  political 
knowledge ;  he  insisted,  that  the  present  House  of  Com* 
mons  was  illegally  constituted  ;  and  on  that  ground 
opposed  the  admission  of  any  bDL  He  was  supported 
by  Sir  Edmond  Butler  and  the  whole  real  landed  in- 
terest of  the  kingdom*  It  was  alleged,  that  mem*, 
bers  were  returned  for  towns  uot  incorporated ;  that 
several  sheriffs  and  magistrates  of  corporations  had  re- 

of  ^in  to  attempt  partia}  degcents  ob  the  southern  coasts  of  thia 
island,  preparatory  to  bis  meditated  attack  upon  England/'  Speech 
nf  Lwrd  Clare  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lerds,  \Oih  Febrmry^  1800, 
^  9- 
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ttimei  diemadves ;  and  that  numbers  of  Englishmw  W^ 
ba4  been  elf^tcd,  ^xid  returned  a$  I;>urge88e$  for  towug 
vhich  ttney  ha4  never  seen  or  known,  and  coasequently 
fjoM  not  l>e  c^iisid^ed  residents,  as  the  law  directed. 
Fwr  4l9yB  were  spent  in  clamorous  ^Uercatiou  i  the 
4ii^pP!|[U^ted  men&bers  protesting,  with  great  firmness, 
^^[Sil^  piTOceeding  on  any  business.  The  spe^r  ^tr 
tj^d^  the  lord  deputy  and  council^  to  explain  the 
^jiQg2lions  to  the  cwstitution  of  the  house.  The 
judges  war0  consul^^  and  they  decl^pred^  that  tt^os^ 
l^tttmed  for  towns  not  incorporated,  and  the  magi-: 
etrtt^H  ¥fho  had  returned  them^ves  were  incapable  of 
sitting  in  ppriwnent :  but  as  to  the  members  not  resif 
dent  ki  th#  towns,  for  which  they  were  returned,  that 
they  were  entitled  to.  retain  their  seats,  and  that  the 
pffi^lty  of  returning  thi^m  should  light  on  the  returping 
o^csro;  g  decision,  which  still  left  the  govemmei^ 
that  m^jprity  of  friends,  which  ^  much  pains  had  bee|i 
taK^  to  procure ;  and  which  consequently  increased 
tkB  violsQCf  of  (he  opposite  party.  The  clamor  ceased 
not  until  the  judges  came  to  the  Commons  house,  and 
there  openly  avowed  their  opmion :  3amewaU  and  his 
suj^porters  reluctantly  acquiesced,  and  reserved  theni- 
selves  £or  a  vigorous  contest  ag^st  the  measures  of 
&ose  whom  they  regarded  as  a  mere  English  faction*. 

Amongst  the  EngUsihmen  returned  to  this  parlia-  Hooker 
meat  was  Mr.  Hooker  t,  member  for  Athuaree}  he  mencinthe 

house* 

*  I  have  fpUowcd  Dr.  Lelaad  (vol.  ii.  p*  241)  io  dkraibii^  Uiifi 
early  essay  of  legiblaiing  by  a  packed  majority. 

f  To  him  we  are  indebted  fq^  these  porticulan. 
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^^^  had  been  also  a  member  of  the  English  parliament,  aftd 
acquainted  with  the  order  and  usage  of  its  proceedings ; 
he  affected  to  be  highly  scandalized  at  the  tumult  and 
irregularity  of  the  Irish  Commons,  but  was  himself 
most  yiolent  in  his  opposition  to  Bamewall  and  his 
party.  He  broached  some  doctrines  upon  the  royal 
prerogative,  which  though  familiar"  in  England,  w^re 

w  M 

yet  novelties  to  the  native  Irish,  who  lookirig  up  to 
the  ancient  constitution  were  as  yet  neither  daazled 
by  the  splendor  of  a  court,  nor  terrified  by  the  pe- 
remptory deci^ons  of  an  imperious  monarch.  It  raised 
a  name  so  violent,  that  the  assembly  was  adjourned  lii 
confusion,  and  Hooker  reared  under  protection  of  a 
guard  to  his  house.  This  violence  having  abated 
after  some  days,  they  proceeded  to  business, 
impivri.         Had  there  not  been  so  formidable  an  opposition, 

dent  ud  in-  r 

salting  acts  more  acts  would  have  probably  passed  to  forward  the 

of -the  Insli 

fc«w*i«Mw  Reformation.  Out  of  several  statutes  one  only  con- 
cerned religion,  by  which  the  governor  was  empowered 
to  present  to  all  the  dignities  of  Munster  and  Con^ 
naught  for  ten  years.  The  act  for  the  attainder  of 
Shane  O'Neile,  and  the  extinguishment  of  the  name 
of  0*Neile,  and  the  entitling  of  the  Queen's  Majestic 
her  heyres  and  successors,  to  the  county  of  Tyrone 
and  to  other  countries  and  territories  in  Ulster*, 
seems  to  have  been  studiously  calculated  to  insult  the 
feelings  of  the  Irish  nation.  It  enumerates  his  acts  of 
rebellion  in  vindictive  acrimony,  and  in  order  to  expose 
the  futility  of  any.  Irish  pretences  to  any  sovereignty  in 

*  11  £1.  c.  l.sess.  3. 
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Irelttid^  affects  to  deduce  the  title  of  the  English  mo-  ^l^^J, 
narch  to  the  sovereignty  of  that  kingdom  as  para- 
mount even  to  the  Milesian  race  of  kings  * ;  setting 
forth  a  fabulous  tale  of  one  King  Gurmonde,  '*  son  t6 
the  noble  King  Belan  of  Great  Britain,  who  was  Lord 
of  Bayon  in  Spain,  as  many  of  his  successors  were  to 
the  time  of  Henry  II.  who  possessed  the  islslrtd  aforisi 
the  comeing  of  Irishmen  into  the  said  landed  Thls 
wanton  act  of  legislative  insult,  offered  to  the  feelings 
of  a  people  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  pride  of  nadonal 
tradidon^  tended  to  goad  them  into  rebellion. 

Elizabeth  was  hated  by  the  generality  of  the  Irish,  J?^^^^,^ 
and  she  detested  them.    The  insurrecdon  of  Desmond,  ^^^^^ 
Clanricarde,  and  other  chieftains,  kept  the  country  in  co"nciL 
a  constant  state  of  warfare.   The  unsuccessful  attempts 
of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and  afterwards  of  the  Queen's 
favorite  the  Earl  of  Essex  f  to  establish  an  English 
settlement  in  Ulster  upon  the  forfeited  lands,  greatly 
exasperated  the  Queen.     In  the  indulgence  of  her  re- 
sentment she  afforded  new  grounds  of  disaffection 
even  to  her  own  subjects  within  the  pale.     She  or- 
dered Sir  Henry  Sidney,  her  lieutenant,  to  impose  by 
the  mere  authority  of  council  (without  the  interference 

*  For  this  abstract  of  the  Queen^s  title  to  all  the  land  in  Ireland, 
Tide  the  Appendix  to  my  Historical  Revlew>  No.  VII.  where  tliii 
burlesque  degradation  of  legislative  dignity  is  set  forth. 

t  The  confidential  letter  of  Essex  to  the  Queen  will  let  ut  into 
more  light  upon  the  state  of  the  English  power  in  Ireland  at  duf 
time,  than  the  roost  elaborate  represeiitatious  of  cotemporaiyj 
much  more  of  modem  authors.  For  which  vide  the  Appendix  t9 
Oij  Hbtorical  Review,  No.  VIIL 
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W6.  of  parliament)  a  new  tax^  by  way  of  coxnposirion  for 
the  charge  of  purveyance,  which  amounted  to  about 
twelve  pounds  for  every  plough  land.  General  dis- 
content was  the  immediate  consequence  of  this  act  of 
government,  and  was  followed  up  by  a  remooBtranee 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  against  a  system  of  taxation  so 
oppressive  and  unconstitutional  Sidney  persisted  lA 
supporting  the  prerogative^  by  which  he  contended  the 
Queen  had  a  right  to  impose  the  tax }  but  offered  ta 
moderate  it.  Opposition  m  a  cause  so  pc^ular  gained 
daily  accession  of  strength :  the  principal  lords  through 
all  parts  of  the  realm  refused  obedience  to  the  edict  of 
council,  and  enjoined  their  tenants  and  dependants  to 
refuse  payment  of  the  assessment. 
The  agenci      The  inhabitants  of  the  pale  finding  no  redress  from 

nom  the  ^ 

ptHaraeat  their  govemors,  assembled^  deliberated  upon  their 
o.J^  grievances,  and  deputed  three  confidential  agents  to  her 
Majesty  with  a  written  memorial  of  their  case,  signed 
by  several  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  pale*  In  lieu  of 
redress  they  were  committed  to  the  Fleet  Prison  as 
contumacious  opposers  of  the  royal  authority.  The 
Queen  sent  orders  to  Sidney,  to  confine  every  person 
who  should  offer  opposition  to  the  new  impositi<m, 
and  dismiss  all  her  servants,  who  had  been  present  at 
the  original  complaint,  and  neglected  to  maintain  her 
prerogative*  Others  of  the  first  distinction  again  re- 
monstrated against  this  unconstitutional  mode  of  taxa^- 
tion«  They  were  instantly  committed  to  close  con- 
finement in  the  castle:  and  the  agents  ih  England 
upon  a  second  application  to  the  throne  were  removed 
from  the  Fleet  to  the  Tower ;  a  proceeding,  which  im- 
I 
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plied^  that  tiieir  offence  was  c6nsi(!ered  to  b6  of  a  tfea-  >^s^ 
sonable  nature.  The  whole  body  of  Irish  subjects 
took  the  9hxm,  and  the  unammity  of  their  voice  terri« 
fied  even  this  arbitrary  monarch.  Both  agents  and  re- 
teonstiants  were  ungraciously  dismissed,  upon  making 
an  ackhowiedgment>  that  they  intended  not  to  resist 
any  just  prerogadve  of  the  crown.  This  forced  sub- 
taissoli  lof  the  imperious  Queen  to  the  rights  of  her 
irish  subjtets  *was  probably  wrung  from  her  by  the  in- 
telligence she  had  received  of  the  intentions  of  the 
King  of  Spain  to  invade  her  kingdoms,  in  retaliation 
for  her  fomenting  and  supporting  the  insurrection  of 
bis  rebellious  subjeicts  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  insurrection  of  Desmond  was  liot  yet  subdued.  Muncre  di 

%  the  Spsni* 

A  band  of  private  adventurers,  partly  Spanish,  partly  ards&t 
Itallim,  and  partly  Irish,  landed  in  a  body  of  abput  600  by  luieish. 
men  on  the  coast  of  Kerry  :  they  brought  with  them 
ammmiition  and  arms  for  5000  men ;  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  fort  of  Smerwick,  which  the  Spaniards 
had  begun  to  erect  but  1^  unfinished.  They  were 
not  joined  as  they  expected  by  the  Irish  :  bang  ovei^ 
powered  by  numbers,  they  capitulated  on  terms ;  yet 
every  individual,  except  the  commander  and  his  stif  , 
was  massacred  i^  cold  blood.  This  mijitarv  butchery 
was  comimted  ilnder  die  drdem  of  Sir  Walter  Rzr 
Icigli,  who  attenq)ted  to  justify  it  by  the  imperious  cb- 
eumstance  c^  all  inferiority  of  numbers  on  the  side  of 
victory.  The  Queen  is  reported  to  haive  stroi^ly  re- 
probated the  'measure,  when  informed  of  it«  k  was 
hpWever  folk^wed  up  with  ais  much  vancor,  as  if  she 
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15W.    had  with  her  own  hand  signed  the  mandate  for  the 
bloody  execution, 
irrittting         Although  the  insurrection  of  Desmond  were  now 

conduct  of  °  ,  , 

the  govcf.  nearly  suppressed,  yet  scarcely  could  the  olive  branch 
be  distinguished  through  the  turbulent  atmosphere  of 
blood  and  slaughter.  Ireland  was  again  provoked  by 
the  rigor  of  her  governors  into  fresh  outrages.  The 
Baron  of  Lixnau  openly  appeared  in  arms,  and  pleaded 
that  he  had  been  irritated  into  .rebellion  by  the  galling 
oppressions  of  Grey  and  his  officers.  In  this  instance 
the  cry  of  grievance  was  not  unattended  to ;  policy 
created  justice ;  Lord  Grey  was  recalled ;  and  a  ge« 
neral  amnesty  offered  to  such  of  the  rd^els  as  would 
accept  of  it.  The  Queen  had  been  for  once  truly 
informed^  that  if  her  governor  continued  to  tyrannize 
with  such  barbarity,  little  would  be  left  in  Ireland  for 
her  Majesty  to  reign  over,  but  ashes  and  carcases« 

Prudent  ad-  The  dissatis&ction  of  the  Irish  at  the  attempts  to 
^ofSirjt>hn  force  the  reformed  religion  upon  them,  and  the  ex- 

a  i»riit-  communication  of  Elizabeth  by  jPius.the  Fifth,  afforded 
a  popular  pretext  for  any  rising  against  the  govern- 
ment. The  Queen  profited  of  the  first  appearance  of 
tranquillity  to  convene  a  parliament.  Desmond  had  been 
found  in  a  retired  cabin  and  beheaded  by  a  common 
soldier ;  and  Baltinglass  his  principal  supporter  in  det- 
pair  had  fled  into  Spain.  Sir  John  Perrot  the  deputy  had 
by  his  prudence  brought  the  nation  into  a  more  gene« 
ral  disposition  to  loyalty,  than  had  been  manifested  at 
any  time  since  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne» 
No  attempt  was  made  by  this  parliament  to  forward  the 
new  religion.    Jhe  first  effort  of  the  session  was  a 


mcnt. 
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motion  from  the  court  party  for  a  suspension  of  Poyn-  '595, 
ing*s  law,  which  was  negatived  by  the  country  pariy. 
These  gentlemen,  feeling  their  strength,  opposed  most 
of  the,  transmitted  bills  *  :  even  that  for  the  renewal  of 
the  ordinary  subsidy  of  1 3s.  4d.  for  every  plough 
lahJ.  They  most  determinedly  rejected  a  bill  for  vest- 
ing in  the  Queon  the  lands  of  traitors  without  office  or 
inquisition,  and  even  another  for  declaring  those  traitors, 
who  should  rebelliously  detain  any  of  her  castles.  The 
Hjinister  of  the  crown  finding  the  parliament  in  a  dis- 
position to  maintain  the  dghts  of  Ireland  against  all 
demands  and  instructions  from  England,  prorogued  it 
after  a  short  session  of  contest  and  opposition  !• 

The  second  session  of  this  parliament  was  begun  on  second  in. 
the  'i6th  of  April  1586,  and  with  much  difficulty  was  lumcm,  at 

"^  .       '  '  which  sc- 

the  bill  for  the  attainder  of  Desmond  passed.     The  vcrai  act* 

passed* 

grand  object  of  that  bill  was  the  forfeiture  of  his  vast 
possessions,  which  were  then  computed  at  574,628 
Irish  acres.  In  order  to  prevent  this  forfeiture,  a  feoff- 
ment front  Desmond  of  all  these  lands  previous  to  his 
treason  was  produced  by  one  of  the  members,  who  was 
a  Geraldine.  The  house  was  at  first  embarrassed, 
and  about  to  acquiesce  in  the  validity  of  the  instru- 
ment, when  the  original  articles  of  an  association  were 
produced  of  a  date  prior  to  that  of  the  fraudulent  grant, 

*  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  give  the  names  of  many  of 
the  Milesian  families  that  attended  this  parliament^  which  was  the 
firsts  that  extended  beyond  the  pale.  They  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Appendix  to  my  Historical  Review,  No.  IX. 

t  Two  acts  only  were  passed  in  this  first  session,  viz.  for  the 
attainder  of  Lord  Baltinglass^  and  reversing  that  of  Lor3  Waltor 
Pelahyde* 

VOL.  U  V 
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1586.  to  which  the  name  of  this  Geraldine  was  subscribed, 
and  which  expressly  avowed  the  opposhion  of  its  inem« 
bers  to  the  Queen's  government*.  The  bill  then 
passed  without  further  opposition  for  the  attainder  of 
Desmond,  and  about  a  hundred  and  forty  of  his  accom- 
plices :  and  all  their  estates  were  forfeited.  This  also 
gave  occasion  to  another  bill  for  annulling  8ucl\  • 
fraudulent  conveyances  in  future.  Some  bills  of  regu- 
lation passed,  particularly  that  for  the  impost  and, 
custom  of  wines,  which  had  been  thrown  out  in  the 
former  session. 

« 

fttizabeth  In  order  to  extiipate  the  aborig^lal  owners  of  the 
the  fyttem  soil,  transpose  the  property^  and  alter  the  very  face  of 
??*»««•  ^jjg  coimtry ,  Elizabeth  now  entered  upon  her  favorit0 
scheme  of  planting  or  repeopling  Munster  with  an 
English  colony.  Letters  were  written  to  every  county 
in  England,  to  encourage  younger  brothers  to  become 
undertakers  or  adventurers  in  Ireland.  Estates  were 
offered  in  fee  at  a  small  acreable  rent  of  three-pence, 
and  in  some  places  two-pence,  to  commence  at  the  end 
of  three  years ;  and  one  half  only  of  these  rents  was 
to  be  demanded  for  the  three  following.  Seven  years 
were  to  be  allowed  to  complete  the  plantation.  The  un- 
dertaker for  tw'elve  thousand  acres  was  to  plant  eighty- 
ax  families  on  his  estates;  those  who  engaged  for 
less  seigniories,  were  to  provide  in  proportion.  None 
of  the  native  Irish  were  to  be  admitted  among  their 

♦  In  order  to  show  the  nature  and  grounds  of  thb  insurrection 
of  Desmond,  the  form  of  the  association  is  given  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  mj  Hist.  Rev.  No,  X>  together  with  a  letter  from  Desmond 
i»  Ormood. 
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tenantry.  Amongst  other  advantages,  they  were  as$ur*  ^  58«. 
ed,  that  garrisons  should  be  stationed  on  their  frontiers 
for  their  protection,  and  commissioners  appointed  to  de- 
cide their  controver^es«  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Thomas  Norris,  Sir  Warham 
Saintleger,  Sir  George  Bourchier,  and  others  of  less 
note,  received  ample  grants. 

In  G>nnaught  another  system  was  pursued,  which  imtaring 
tended  prc^rtionably  to  sharpen  the  rancour  or  the  the  ir»h. 
people  against  the  government.  The  sheriffs  and 
other  officers  of  justice,  who  had  been  admitted  by 
the  burghers,  followed  the  example  of  the  lord  presi- 
dent, and  acted  not  only  with  rigor,  but  with  impe- 
riousness.  They  entered  the  several  counties  with 
bodies  of  armed  men,  pillaging  the  inhabitants,  and 
rendering  the  execution  of  the  laws  odious  and  op- 
pressive. Sir  Richard  Perrot  severely  reprobated  the 
violent  government  o(f  Bingham,  wisely  preferring 
moderation  to  terror.  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  ^o 
succeeded  the  virtuous  Perrot,  was  corrupt  in  the  ex- 
treme. Considering  himself  sent  out  to  that  govern* 
ment  with  a  view  to  reward  former  services  still  unre. 
quited,  he  assumed  it  as  a  source  of  self-remuneration 
and  emolument.  In  search  of  imaginary  treasures 
brought  into  the  country  by  that  part  of  the  Spanish  . 
armada,  which  had  been  driven  on  the  north  western 
coast,  he  drove  O'Rourke  of  Breffhey  *  into  open  re- 
bellion.    Without  any  proof,  or  even  charge  of  guilt, 

•  After  tome  hostilities  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Scotland, 
where  by  the  order  of  the  King  he  was  seized  and  delivered  up  to 
Elizabeth;  he  was  af|inwards  hanged  as  a  traitor  m  London. 

y  2 
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158S.  jj^  committed  Sir  Owen  Mac  Toole,  and  Sir  Joha 
O'Dogherty  to  close  confinement  in  the  castle  of  Dub- 
lin. These  two  persons,  eminently  respected  for  their 
loyalty,  had  rendered  ^gnal  services  to  government. 
Fitzwilliam  affected  to  suspect  them  of  having  secreted 
Spanish  treasure :  and  on  bare  suspicion,  kept  them 
confined  without  means  of  justifying  themselves  by 
any  sort  of  trial.  One  was  released  on  the  point  of 
death,  brought  oji  by  the  severity  of  his  durance :  and 
the  other  after  two  years  imprisonment  purchased  his 
liberty  for  an  enormous  sum  of  money.  This  arbi«> 
trary  treatment  of  two  persons  universally  revered 
fed  the  flame  of  discontent. 
Unjoii  cs*      Mac  Makon,  the  chief  of  Monaghan,  had  sur- 

ccutioii  of  ^ 

ifacMaiMtii  rendered  his  country  holden  by  Tanistry  to^the 
Queen,  and  ^takeii  a  regrant  from  the  crown  to  him- 
self in  tail  male^  with  remainder  in  like  manner  to 
his  brother  Hugh.  Having  died  without  issue,  Hugh 
petitioned  to  be  admitted  to  his  inheritance ;  but 
immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  Dublin  was  com- 
mitted to  prison.  Fitzwilliam  went  into  Monaghan 
in  quest  of  some  charge,  upon  which  to  impeach  the 
title.  He  there  was  informed,  that  two  years  before 
Mac  Mahon  had  hostilely  entered  into  a  neighbour- 
ing district  to  recover  some  rent  due  to  him  by 
force  of  arms.  In  the  unreformed  parts  of  Ireland, 
these  acts  were  common  and  unnoticed  j  but  the  Eng- 
lish law  made  them  treasonable.  The  unhappy  Mac 
Mahon  for  an  offence  committed  before  the  law, 
which  made  it  capital,  had  been  received  in  his  coun^ 
try,  was  tried,  condemned  by  a  jury  ( said  to  have 
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hetn  formed  of  private  soldiers),  and  executed  ^^^ 
two  days  after  the  cl^arge  preferred,  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  his  countrymen.  His  estate  was  distri- 
buted to  Sir  Henry  Bagnall  and  other  adventurers, 
and  in  ordl^r  to  keep  up  some  appearances,  a  small 
part  of  it  was  allotted  to  four  of  the  sept  of  Mac 
Mahon  *. 

The  forced  submissioti  of  some  of  the  Irish  was  DisKtioM 
no  more  than  an  insidious  suspension  of  hostilities^  with 
till  a  favourable  moment  for  rising  in  arms  should 
present  itself.  The  insurrection  soon  became  ge- 
neral f ;  and  so  precarious  did  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  English  power  appear  to  govemmeiR, 
that  the  Queen  condescended  to  appoint  a  «om« 
mission  of  Sir  Robert  Gardiner  and  Sir  Henry  Wal- 
lop, to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Irish.  This  treaty 
was  very  solemn,  and  whilst  it  was  pending,  most  of 
the  Irish  potentates  made  their  complaints  for  redress 

• 

*  Sir  Richard  Cot>  an  author  of  little  credit  in  xxtost  mattera  a^ 
fecting  the  Irish  interest,  1  vol.  p.  309,  says,  that  itcost  Hagh  OOO 
cows  to  get  a  promise  to  be  setUed  in  fats  brotber*s  inheritance  > 
and  that  the  four  Mac  Mahons,  who  received  grants  of  parts  of 
these  estates,  gave  large  bribes  to  the  deputy.  However,  adds  he. 
It  nnistb^  observed,  that  henceforward  Uie  Irish  loathed  sberiii's 
and  the  English  neighbourhood,  as  fearing  in  time  they  might 
all  foDow  the  fati  of  Mac  Mahon,  and  therefore  in  the  great  treat/ 
of  Duhdalk,  in  January  1595,  they  all  desTred  to  be  exempted^ 
from  garrisons,  sheriffs,  and  other  officers* 

'  f  The  insurrection,  however,  was  not  universal :  for  afler 
the  general  submission  to  the  Qiueen  that  took  place  in  the  last 
parllamenfti  it  is  remarkable,  that  no  chiefii  of  the  Kavenagbiu 
O'Moores^  O'TODls^  (yDeopsies,  or  O^Connors^  could  ever^  be 
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1595.  of  grievances*.  It  produced  no  more  than  a  truce  for 
some  months^  viz.  to  the  Ist  of  April,  1596.  English 
historians  have  generally  attributed  the  failure  of  this 
treaty  to  the  unreasonable  demands  of  the  Irish, 
viz.  !•  A  general  liberty  of  conscience.  2.  A  ge- 
neral pardon  for  all.  '  3.  That  no  garrison,  she* 
riff,  or  officer  should  remaih  in  any  of  their  coun« 
tries  (Newry  and  Carrickfergus  excepted). '  After 
the  recommencement  of  hostilities^  the  remainder  of 
£lizabeth!s  ragn  was  an  unchequered  scene  of  v^, 
famine  and  desolation.  The  council  gave  it  under  their 
hands,  that  it  was  an  universal  Irish  rebellion  to  shake 
qff^all  English  government* 
Disastront  Elizabeth,  heiag  sendble  of  the  necessity  of  closing 
of  Encx.  the  disasters  of  Ireland  by  strong  measures,  consulted 
with  the  young  Earl  of  Essex,  whose  personal  accom- 
{>lishment8  and  high  spirit  had  for  some  time  gained 

brought  to  join  in  O'Neil's  insurrection,  notwithstanding  they 
adhered  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors*  against  wbiob  auch 
severe  laws  had  been  enacted.  A  great  share  of  the  odium  of  go- 
vernment fell  upon  Fenton  the  secretary,  who  had  maintained  hb 
situation  in  a  sort  of  independence  of  each  deputy  and  governor 
through  several  successive  administrations.  He  was  supported  by 
the  personal  favour  of  the  queen»  to  whom  be  firc^quentljr  repaired 
to  lay  before  her  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  and  his  own  com- 
pUunts  of  the  different  officers,  so  that  he  was aaid  to  bea  moth 
in  t}ie  garments  of  ael  the  deputies  of  his  time,  Hje  had  establisbed 
his  own  consequence  in  the  oppression  of  the  Irish,  and  abused 
the  confidence  of  the  Queen^  by  artful  and  false  representations,  to 
continue  the  same  pernicious  system  of  govemmcDt  tot  ln$  own 
emolument  and  security. 

*  They  are  to  be  seen  at  large  b  Morgfion/p>  IXfi 
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Hn  ascendancy  Over  her  feelings  even  at  heir  advanced     I599. 
age,  which  produced  upon  het  mind  an  eflfect  widely 
different  from  that,  which  her  official  confidence  in  Bur- 
ieigh,  Raleigh,  and  her  other  ministers  had  ever  occa-* 
sioned.   They  were  his  envious  rivals,  and  being  more 
aware,  than  Essex  himself  was^  of  the  hazardous  and  un* 
productive  attempt  to  bring  Ireland  under  complete  sub^^ 
jection,  encouraged  the  Queen  to  second  his  intemper^ 
ate  ambition  to  become  the  conqueror  of  that  kingdom. 
In  this  th^y  had  double  policy.     1  •  To  implicate  their 
rival  in  a  desperate  enterprize.   %  To  remove  from  the 
presence  of  the  Queen  the  person,  who  commanded 
such  an  extraordinary  and  absolute  ascendancy  over 
the  inflexible  mind  of  so  despotic  a  soverdgn.    He  was 
appointed  $  and  went  over  to  Ireland  in  vast  pomp. 
Besides  a  magnificent  retinue,  he  was  attende4  by 
about  150  persons  of  distinction,  who  were  devoted 
to  his  interests.     Although  he  had  under  him  an  ar- 
my of  20,000  men,  (a  force  never  before  known  to 
have  been  sent  to  that  countfy)  yet  during  his  whole 
government  the  arms  of  England  were  generally  un- 
isucce^siuL      This  war£ire  produced  enormities,    at 
which  the  ?;oul  sickens.    The  produce  of  that  once 
fertile  island  no  longer  sufficed  to.  support  its  wretched 
^ihabitants.    The  putrified  bodies  of  the  multitudes 
that  fell  daily  more  by  famine  than  the  sword,  brought 
on  a  pestilence,  which  threatened  to  clear  the  land  of 
its  aboriginal  race.     The  English,  whose  shipping 
supplied  them  with  provisions,  suffered  less  than  the 
natives.    The  war  was  at  last  put  an  end  to  by  the 
forced  subnussion  of  Tyrone,  and  the  disperapn  of 
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1601.     some  of  the  chieftains,  who  had  joined  him  in  rebellion. 
Essex  returned  without  orders  j  but  the  manoeuvres  of 
his  enemies  were  sq  deep  and  powerful  as  to  have  acce- 
lerated his  catastrophe  on  the  scaffold. 
Death  of         The  irascible   and  haughty  temper  of  Elizabeth 
indfubmis-  was  SO  affccted  by  the  resistance  of  Tyrone,  and  her 
rone?    ^"  fcelings  Were  so  worked  upon  by  the  disgrace,  trial, 
and  execution  of  Essex*,  all  of  which  she  laid  to  the 


*  Essex,  in  communicating  with  Elizabeth  on  the  desperate  si- 
tuation of  Ireland,  so  far  forgot  his  respect  for  the  Queen,  as  to 
have  provoked  her  to  strike  him  in  the  face ;  which  he  flo  re- 
sented, that  he  put  his  hand  to  his  sword,  declaring  he  could 
overlook  the  insblt  of  a  woman,  but  not  of  a  sovereign.  This 
misuAderstanding  was  patched  up:  and  he  set  out  for  Ireland. 
The  disparity  of  age  and  condition  rendered  Elizabeth*s  passion 
for  Essex  the  more  violent,  by  how  much  the  less  natural  and 
;. justifiable  it  was.  Keen  offence,  prostrate  repentance,  ambition 
and  resentment,  intervening  diffidence,  pride  and  jealousy  folio w- 
^byrtlapse,  revenge,  and  finalcruelty  degraded  the  actions  of  the 
sovereign  and  her  favourite  into  lovers'  quarrels,  of  which  his 
rivals  failed  not  to  take  the  most  tragical  advantage.  Essex  re- 
grttted  to  the  Queen,  that  her  8er\*icc8  so  often  requiring  his  ab* 
scnce,  exposed  him  to  the  ill  ofHces  of  his  enemies.  The  Queen 
in  the  moment  of  unguarded  sensibility,  gave  hiQi  a  ring,  with  a 
solemn  assurance,  that  into  whatever  disgrace  he  might  fall^  the 
sight  of  the.  ring  would  revive  the  feelings  of  that  moment,  and 
command  a*favorable  hearing.  Essex,  after  having  at  first  sported 
with  the  affections,  was  at  last  drawn  in  to  defy  the  powers  of  the 
Queen.  He  was  condemned  to  suffer  as  a  traitor.  He  then  re- 
solved to  make  the  expetiment,  and  commissioned  the  Countess 
of  Nottingham  to  deliver  the  ring  to  the  Queen.  The  Countess 
was  dissuaded  by  her  husband,  an  enemy  of  Essex,  from  comply- 
ing. Elizabeth  anxiously  expected  this  appeal  to  her  tenderness, 
and  ascribing  the  neglect  of  it  to  pride  and  obstinacy,  signed  the 
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account  of  her.  rebellious  subjects  in  Ireland,,  that  her   ^^^^ 
dissolution  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  accelerat- 
ed from  these  causes.  The  Lord  Deputy  Mountjoy,  who 
succeeded  Essex  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  pressed 
upon  Cecil  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  amicable  con- 
clusion of  the  war.     But  the  irritated  mind  of  the 
Queen  interposed  insurmountable  obstacles :  so   fluc- 
tuating and    contradictory    were    her    latter  orders 
respecting  Ireland,  that  all  the  art  and  power  of  .Ce- 
cil could  not  render  them  practicable  to  the  Lord 
Deputy.  He  however  hazarded  at  his  peril  the  bold  de- 
termination of  acting  up  to  reason,  and  upon  his  own 
authority,  sent  articles  for  a  pacification  to  Tyrone. 
In  the  height  of  his  perplexity  Mountjoy  received  a 
private  communication  of  the  Queen's  deaths  of  which 
he  prudently  availed  himself  by  instantly  closing  the 
treaty.      The  almost  immediate  knowledge   of  this 
event  threw  the  humiliated   dynast  into  despair  and 
rage,  from  the  sense  of  a  precipitate  submission,  when 
perseverance  for  one  short  hour  might  have  preserved 
his  honour,  maintained  his  reputation  with  his  coun- 
trymen, and  aflforded  a  favourable  opportunity  of  re- 
warrant  for  his  execuiion^  which  took  place  in  the  Tower,  for  fear 
of  a  rescue  or  tumult  from  the  great  popularity  of  Essex.     Lad/ 
Nottingham  soon  after  fell  ill  and  was  visited  by  tlie  Queen,  to^ 
whomi  on  her  death  bed,  she  revealed  the  secret,   and  prayed 
forgiveness.    Elizabeth,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  shook  the  dying 
Countess  in  her  bed,    exclaiming  "  that  God  might  forgive  her 
but  she  never  could.*'    Her  anger  settled  in  an  obstinate  melan« 
choly,  that  brought  on  her  dissolution,  which  by  some  hisloriant  it 
represented  as  most  Christian  and  heroic,  by  others  weak,  petulant^ 
and  desperate  even  to  rage* 
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1603  fiewing  the  war,  or  concluding  it  upon  more  ho* 
noiurable  terms  with  the  new  monarch.  But  the  die 
Was  cast :  and  the  once  greatt  and  formidable  Tyrone^ 
now  deserted  by  his  followers,  in  the  pitequs  state  of 
fallen  greatness,  cast  himself  on  his  knees  before  the 
Deputy,  acknowledged  his  guilt,  tmpbred  mercy,  and 
renounced  for  ever  the  name  of  O'Neale,  with  all  his 
former  pretensions  to  independent  sovereignty,  en- 
treating to  be  admitted^  through  the  bounty  of  his 
sovereign,  to  some  part  of  his  inheritance  for  an  ho- 
nourable subsistence.  The  Deputy  pardoned  him  and 
his  followers,  and  (with  some  exceptions)  promised 
him  the  restoration  of  his  lands  and  digm'ty.  On 
these  conditions  the  pacification  was  ratified.  Thus 
closed  a  rebellion,  evidently  brought  on,  stimulated^ 
and  continued  by  the  noxious  policy  of  England's 
treating  the  Irish  as  a  divided,'  separate,  and  enslaved 
people.  But  it  was  a  melancholy  solace ;  The  deduc- 
tion of  Ireland  to  submission,  by  blood,  famine,  and 
pestilence,  cost  the  crown  of  England  no  less  a 
sum  than  1,198,717 /•;  a  sum,  in  those  days,  enor- 
mous. 
Chwacterof      Elizabeth  possessed  all  the  despotism  of  her  fe- 

the  Queen.     ,  •  • 

ther  :  she  was  equally  violent  and  vindictive,  but 
more  artful  in  disguising  and  managing  her  passions. 
During  a  very  arbitrary  though  prosperous  reign  of 
forty-five  years,  nothing  so  effectually  thwarted  her 
designs,  humbled  her  pride,  and  ruffled  her  feelings^ 
as  the  resistance  of  the  Irish.  Unqi^estionably  the 
pretext  of  religion  *  sharpened  the  animosity  of  Irish 

*  In  a  desperate  cause>  all  means  of  aid>  countenance,  and  sup. 
fortf  are  resorted  to.  O'Nial,  at  the  b^iiming  of  his  insurrection. 
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Resistance.  But  she  appears  to  have  been  actuated  ^^^• 
less  by  religious  influence  against  her  Irish  than  her 
English  subjects.  In  England  under  Elizabeth  *  130- 
priests  were  publicly  executed  for  their  religion,  num- 
bers were  imprisoned,  and  others  sent  into  banishment 
by  companies  of  .forty.,  fifty,  and  seventy  at  a  time. 
Whereas,  during  her  whole  reign  in  Ireland,  we  read 
of  no  imprisonment,  banishment,  or  execution  of  any 
priest  for  the  sake  of  his  religion. 

had  entered  into  the  war  under  repeated  assurances  of  succonrf 
from  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain.  He  constantly  iroportuned 
these  powers  for  assistance.  He  urged  the  unlawfulness  of  sub- 
xnittiog  to  Elizabeth,  who  stiU  remained  subject  to  the  exeoa^^ 
munication  of  Pius  V.  and  entreated  Clement  VHI.  to  send  a 
nuncio  to  Ireland  t  instead  of  which  that  Ponp  wrote  a  hrevt 
from  Rome  to  encourage  the  nation  to  the  recovery  of  its  liberties } 
a  copy  of  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Histo* 
rical  Review,  No.  XL 

Xre  we  enter  upoo  anoUier  reign,  it  may  be  pojt  uninteresting 
to  TtSa  to  the  specific  grounds  and  reasons,  why  the  Irish  rose 
•  against  Elizalieth,  and  so  obstinately  persisted  in  their  rebellion. 
Many  of  them  are  collected  together  in  a  very  strong  and  sensible 
mcfmonal  submitted  to  the  Queen,  by  Captain  Thomas  Lee,  a 
good  officer  and  staunch  pratestant>  in  the  year  1694.  Several  of 
the  £acf  he  was  eye  witness  to  ;  others  he  vouches  far  the  truth 
oil  A  manuscript  of  it  is  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin^  and  consi- 
derable extracts  from  it  ar^  to  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  to  my  His- 
torical JRencw,  Ifo.  XII.  i^^^TwV'  -^/vV/y'  "-'  ^'.^(^ttty 

•  Ite.  .Discttsi.  of  Bui  Answer^  l6l3,  p.  17fl«  ^ 
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CHAPTER  V* 

The  Reign  of  James  I, 

ld03.         The  accession  6f  the  house  of  Stuart  to  the  throne 

Aw^JIiioii    ^f  England,  and  consequently  to  that  of  Ireland, 

of^sma^Jt**  fonns  a  notable  aera  in  the  modern  history  of  that 

thronV"**"  country.    The  conduct  of  the  Irigh  to  the  Stuarts, 

and  their  treatment  of  the  Irish^  afford  a  melancholy 

illustration  of  the  unmanly  policy  of  that  family,  to 

court  their  enemies  and  neglect  their  friends.     James 

was    regularly     proclaimed    yithout   opposition    in 

Ireland,  as  he  had  been  in  England.    The  former 

he  found  so  reduced  by  the  sword, .  £aimine,  and  pesti* 

lence,   as  to  have  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  that 

liberty   and    independence,    which  was  only  to    be 

purchased  by  a  continuance  of  snch  calamities  :   and 

it  was  scarcely  wojth  retaining  by  so  profuse  a  drain 

of  blood  and  treasure,  which  England  was  no  longer 

able  to  supply*. 

•  Morr)-8on  (p.  97)  mjs,  that  the  Queen's  charge  for  Ireland, 
from  the  1st  of  April,  16OO,  to  the  29th  of  March,  l602,  wHt 
283,6731.  19s.  4^(1.  Robertson,  in  his  History  of  Scotknd,  tells 
Us,  that  "  it  was  part  of  James's  policy,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  to 
his  succession,  to  waste  the  vigour  of  the  state  of  England,  by 
tome  insensible,  yet  powerful  means.  He  had  his  agents  in  Tre« 
land  fomenting  Tyrone's  war  ;the  Scots  daily  carrying  munition 
to  the  rebels)  in  UUter ;  so  that  the  Queen  was  driven  almost  to 
«n  incredible  e^^peuie  in  carrying  it  on>  and  her  enemies,  stiU 
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James's  first  care  after  his  accession  was  to  ihgra-     ^<503. 
tiate  himself  with  the  Irish.     Tyrone  and    Roderick 
O'Donnel,  who  in  the   late  commotions  had  been  dcavotin'to 

1  .    J  ingratiate 

very  active  against  the  government,  accompamed  himself  with 
Mountjoy  to  the  court  of  King  James,  where  they  were 
most  graciously  received  :  the  former  was  confirmed 
in  all  his  lands  and  honours,  the  latter  was  created 
Earl  of  Tyrconnel.  It  is  evident  that  James  encou- 
raged reports  in  Ireland,  that  he  should  be  favourable 
to  the  catholics,  and  they  were  naturally  magnified 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Irish.  It  was  even  currently 
believed,  that  the  King  himself  was  of  that  persua-  ' 
sion*.    Mr.  Osborne,  indeed,  says,  ''  it  is  certain, 

encouraged  by  James's  secret  assistance  and  promises.''  Of  this, 
Elizabeth  complained  to  James  in  a  letter,  in  1 599,  remonstrating 
"with  him  upon  the  impolicy  of  abetting  what  she  termed  the 
dangerous  party,  and  failing  bis  own  (Sound.  King  James).  No 
one  therefore  could  be  more  alive  to  the  dangers  of  the  Irish 
persisting  in  rebellion,  than  King  James.  He  could  not  have 
foigotten,  that  he  had  underhand  favoured  Irish  rebellions,  and  - 
courted  the  catholic  powers  of  (he  continent  with  specious  pro- 
mises of  being  well  disposed  to  the  religion  of  his  mother,  in  order 
to  pave  his  way  to  the  English  throne. 

•  It  is  reported  of  James,  that  he  sent  a  letter,  under  his  own  ^ 
hand  and  seal,  to  Pope  Clement  the  Vlllth,  assuring  his  holiness, 
that  it  was  his  Majesty*s  intention  to  become  a  Roman  catholic 
whenever  he  should  ascend  the  English  throne.  In  fact,  James 
objected  not  to  any  tenets  of  the  Roman  catholic  faith  3  but  only 
to  the  abusive  encroachments  of  tiie  spiritual  over  tlie  civil  power ; 
for  he  said  in  his  premonition  (Jamcs*s  Works,  ed  ]6l6,  p-  3C6}: 
**  For  myself  (if  that  were  yet.  the  question)  I  would  with  all  ray 
tieart  give  my  consent,  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  sliould  have  the 
^ptt  s^ate,  1  being  a  western  King,  would  goe  with  the  patriarch  of 
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j(508.  that  the  promise  King  James  ma^e  to  the  Roman 
catholics,  was  registered,  and  amounted  so  high  at  ' 
least  as  a  toleration  of  their  religion/*  In  the  warmth 
of  these  hopes  and  expectations,  they  no  longer  con«^ 
sidered  it  necessary  to  confine  their  religious  worship 
to  privacy :  in  many  parts  of  Leinster,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  Munster,  they  openly  performed  the  divina 

« 

service  and  other  religious  ceremonies,  in  the  full 
external  form  of  the  Roman  rituak 
Mooiujoy        Mount  joy  marched  an  armed  force  into  Munster,  ia 

marches  Ui*  •'    '  ^ 

M  Munstrr  order  to  check  this  open  defiance  of  the  law.  At  Wa- 
openezer-  terford  be  found  the  town  gates  shut  against  him :  the 
sioo.  citizens  pleaded,  that  by  a  charter  of  King  John^  they 
were  exempted  from  quartering  soldiers ;  but  Mount- 
joy  instantly  replied,  that  with  the  swwd  of  Kmg 
James  he  would  cut  to  pieces  the  charter  of  King 
John;  level  their  city  with  the  ground,  and  strew 
salt  upon  its  ruins.  The  menace  was  effectual :  Mount- 
joy  entered,  and  the  citizens  were  terrified  into  submis- 
sion. From  this  conduct  of  the  deputy^  the  other 
cities  of  Munster,  which  had  declared  for  the  free  and 
public  exercise  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  were 
intimidated  into  a  like  compliance  with  the  laws  *• 

the  West.  And  for  his  temporall  principalltie  over  the  signory  of 
Boine,  1  doe  not  quarrell  it  neFther :  let  him  in  God*s  name  be 
primus  episcopns  inter  omnes  episcopos,  et  princeps  episcoporum  i 
60  it  be  no  oilierwise,  but  as  Peter  was  princeps  aposlolorutn,'* 

*  This  public  exercise  of  the  catholic  religion  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  open  and  deliberate  treason.  We  have  before 
observed,  that  the  acts  of  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  the  other  acts  of  the 
pale  parliament  were  not  obeyed  twenty  miles  from  Dublin  :  and 
even  within  the  pale^  the  penal  laws  of  Elizabeth  had  not  been 
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For  settling  the  peace  and  quieting  the  minds  of    i605. 
the  nation,  and  for  securing  their  persons  and  pro  ActofoWi- 
pcrty  from  the  effects  of    the  law,  which  most  of  dcmnity, 
them  had  incurred  in  some  way  or  other  during  the 
general  confusioh,  an  act  of  state,  called  An  Act  of 
Oblivion  and  Indemnity,  was  published  by  proclama- 
tion under  the  great  seal,  by  which  all  offences  against 
the  crown,  and  all  particular  trespasses  between  subject, 
and  subject^  were,  to  all  such  as  would  come  in  to  the 
justices  of  assize,  by  a  certain  day,   and  claim  the 

executed  for  tbe  last  fortj  yean.  All  the  Irish  annalists  affirm 
that  the  Statute  of  Uniformity  (2  £liz.)  was  surreptitiously  ol> 
talned  by  the  art  of  Stanyhurst,  the  then  speaker;  who,  at  an 
unusual  hour,  and  on  an  unexpected  day,  procured  the  bill  to  be 
passed  by  the  friends  to  reform,  in  the  absence  of  those,  who  were 
expected  to  oppose  it.  They  soon  after  protested  against  the  act 
of  this  smuggled  convention  i  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  assured 
them  with  oaths  and  protestations,  that  the  penalties  of  that  act 
should  never  be  inflicted^  which  they  l>elieving,  suffered  it  to 
remain  without  further  opposition.  In  fact,  that  law  was  never 
executed,  during  the  remainder  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  {Fide 
jinaUcL  Sacr.  p.  431,)  Other  causes  may  with  greater  plausi- 
bility  be  assigned  for  the  non-execution  of  the  penal  laws,  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  Ireland  }  while  hundreds  were  put  to 
death,  and  thousands  suffered  in  their  persons  and  fortunes  un. 
der  similar  laws  in  England.  Those  within  the  pale  were  equally 
tenacious  of  their  ancient  faithj  as  tliose  without  it.  The  Queen's 
army  was  fiill  of  native  Irish,  all  or  most  of  whom  then  were  ca- 
tholic. And  Mwrysou  (p.  120)  asserts,  that  tfne  half  of  that  gal- 
lant army  under  Lord  Mountjoy,  which  so  successfully  attacked 
^nd  at  last  entirely  defeated  Tyrone,  was  Irish ;  nor  did  theijr 
)uiving  less  pay  than  the  English  or  their  being  exposed  to  endure 
the  brunt  of  evexy  action  lesapn  their  zeal  oi  activity  19  th« 
lenrioe* 
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l§05i  benefit  of  that  act,  pafdoned,  remitted,  and  utterly 
extinguished^  never  to  be  revived  or  called  iu  ques- 
tion. And  by  the  same  proclamation,  all  the  Irish 
,  who  had  hitherto  received  no  defence  or  protectioO' 
from  the  crown,  having  been  entirely  subjected  to  their 
respective  chieftains,  were  admitted  into  his  Majesty's 
immediate  protection.    "  This,"  says  Sir  John  Da-. 

;  vies  *,  *'  bred  such  comfort  and  security  in  the  hearts 
of  all  men,  as  thereupon  ensued  the  calmest  and 
most  universal  peace,  that  ever  was  seen  in  Ireland*" 
So  true  has  it  at  all  jtimes  been,  that  mildness  and 
liberality  towards  the  Irish  have  ever  been  requited 

'  with  their  submissiveness,  fidelity,  and  attachment  f, 

•  Disc.  p.  262. 

t  In  answer  to  many  severe  and  unjust  reflecttons  formerly  and 
recently  made  upon  the  lawless  ferocity  and  intractability  of  the 
Irish,  I  sliall  cile  the  authority  of  Sir  John  DavieSj  yrho  certainly 
from  his  oftic^al  situation  of  Auorney  OeneraU  had  a  fair  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  them.  (Disc.  p.  267.)  *'  Againe  these  circuits  of 
justice  did  (upon  theende  of  the  warrc)  more  terrifie  the  loose 
and  idle  personnes  then  the  execution  of  the  martial  law,  though  it 
were  more  quick  and  suddaine :  and  in  a  short  lime  after  did  so 
c'eere  the  kingdome  of  iheevcs  and  other  capitall  offenders,  as  I 
dare  afHrme,  that  for  the  space  of  five  years  last  past,  there  have 
not  bin  found  so  manic  malefactors  worthy  of  death  in  all  the  six 
circuits  of  this  realme  (which  is  now  divided  into  tliirty-two 
shires  at  large),  as  in  one  circuit  of  six  shires,  namely  the  western 
•  circuit  in  England.  For  the  troih  is,  that  in  time  of  peace  the 
Irish  are  more  fearful  to  offend  the  law,  than  theEnglidi  or  any 
other  nation  whatsoever. **  (And  p.  283.)  "  In  which  condition 
of  suhjectes,  they  will  gladly  conlinue  witiiout  defection  or  ad- 
hering to  any  other  lonf  or  king,  as  long  as  they  may  be  protected 
eniijus.iy  govemcd  without  oppression  ou  llie  one  side,  or  impuniiy 
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James,  in  order  more  effectually  to  acquire  the  su-    y^^^ 
preme  and  full  dominion  both  of  the  Irish  and  their  The  com- 
property,  published  a  proclamation^  which  is  usually  once. 
called  the  commission    of  grace,  for  securing  the 
subjects  of  Ireland  against  all  claims  of  the  crown. 
The  chief  governor  was  thereby  empowered  to  accept 
the  surrenders  of  those  Irish  lords,  who  still  held 
their  estates  or  possessions  by  the  old  tenures  of  Ta- 
nestry  and  Gavelkind,  ^nd  to  regrant  them  in  fee 
simple  according  to  the  English  law :  thus  converting 
the  estates  for  life  of  the  chieftains  into  estates  in,  fee 
simple  •. 

James  in  his  religious  principles  was  strictly  neither  Jamet 
a  protestant  nor  a  catholic :  and  he  disliked  and  dread-  the  puritan 
ed  the  puritans.  He  ever  chcnshed  a  filial  reverence 
and  affection  for  his  mother  ;  and  retained  an  indeli- 
ble  sense  of,  though  he  wanted  firmness  to  avenge, 
the  injuries  and  indignities  she  had  suffered.  Vainly 
assuming  the  jus  divinum  to  regal  irresponsibility,  this 
pedantic  monarch  had  mounted  the  baseless  pinnacle  of 
overstretched  prerogative ;  and  whilst  he  indulged  in 
this  visionary  security,  he  permitted  himself  to  be  car- 
ped down  with  every  stream  of  flattery,  fear,  or  me* 


on  the  other.  For  there  is  no  nation  of  people  under  the  sunne, 
that  doth  love  equal  and  indifferent  justice  better  than  the  Irish; 
or  will  rest  better  satisfied  with  the  execution  thereof,  though  it 
be  against  themselves ;  so  as  they  may  have  the  benefit  and  pro* 
tection  of  the  law,  when  upon  just  causes  they  do  desire  it." 

*  The  l^^al  operation  and  political  purposes  of  these  surrendera 
and  grants  are  set  forth  in  my  Historical  Review*  Vol.  I.  p.  100. 

VOL.  U  Z 
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i*tf.  nace,  as  they  successively  flowed  in  upon  him.  As 
a  Stuart)  he  was  ever  forward  in  saciificing  Jiis  friend 
to  the  fear  of  his  enemy.  At  this  time  the  puntan 
party  had  acquired,  both  in  the  church  and  state  *  of 
Ireland  a  predominant  ascendancy;  and  from  that 
moment  they  were  preparing  to  get  up  that  eyentful 

*  Lord  deputy  Chicliesteir,  afterwards  created  Baron  Belfast^ 
had  been  the  pupil  of  the  faroous  Cartwright,  who  was  to  violent 
an  oppoaer  of  the  church  eitablishment,  that  In  writing  to  arch- 
))Uhop  Whitgifl  he  used  these  strong  expressions :  "  Certain  of  the 
things  we  (the  dissenters)  stand  upon  are  such^  that  if  eveiy  hair 
of  our  heads  were  a  life,  we  ought  to  afford  them  for  the  defence  of 
thsro.*'  And  Sir  George  Paul,  in  the  life  of  this  archbishop  (p.  47), 
gives  U9,  by  way  of  sample,  a  part  of  the  constapt  public  prayer  of 
this  Cartwright  before  his  sermons  :  f ^  Because  they,  (meaning 
the  bishops)  which  ou^h t  to  be  pillare  of  the  c|iurch,  do  band  them  * 
selves  against  Christ  and  his  truth,  tbereforCy  Q  Lord,  give  us  gracc^ 
and  power  as  one  man  to  set  ourselves  against  them.**  At  this 
time  the  general  body  of  the  reformed  clergy  in  Ireland  was  puri- 
tan 5  the  most  eminent  of  whom  for  learning  was  Usher,  then  pro- 
vost of  Trinity  (^ollege,  Dublin,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  who  by  his  management  and  contrivance  procured  the 
whole  doctrine  of  Calvin  to  be  received  as  the  public  belief  of  the 
church  of  Ireland,  and  ratified  by  Chichester  in  the  King's  name. 
Not  only  the  ^mqus  Lambeth  articles  concerning  predestination, 
grace,  and  justifying  faith,  sent  down  as  a  standard  of  doctrine  to 
Cambridge,  but  immediately  suppressed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
afterwards  disapproved  and  rejected  by  King  Jamas,  when  pro- 
pOsed  to  him  by  Dr.  Reynolds  in  the  conference  of  Hampton 
Court,  but  also  several  particular  fancies  and  notions  of  his  own 
were  incorporated,  says  Carte  (Orm.  1  vol.  p.  73^,  into  the  Arti- 
cles of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  by  his  credit  approved  of  in 
invocation,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Lord  Deputy  Chi- 
chfestcr. 
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tragedy,  which  closed  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  throne,  }^^\ 
altars,  and  constitution.  Their  first  act  was  to  express 
indignation  at  the  relaxations,  favour,  and  countenance 
shewn  to  the  catholics.  The  immediate  effect  of 
which  was  a  formal  promulgation  of  the  act  of  con- 
formity (2  Eliz.)  exemplified  under  the  great  seal  j 
which,  as  before  observed,  had  for  forty  years  been  a 
dead  letter.  The  King's  proclamation  for  the  strict 
observance  of  it  was  annexed  to  the  exemplification, 
and  solemnly  published  throughout  the  nation*.  This 
measure  was  aggravated  by  the  insulting  humiliation 
of  certain  commissions  issued  in  consequence  of  the 
proclamation,  by  which  the  catholics  of  condition  were 
appointed  inquisitors  to  watch  and  inform  against  those 
of  their  own  communion^  who  did  not  frequent  the 
protestant  churches ;  by  neglect  of  which,  they  were 
subjected  to  tine  and  imprisonmentf.  Leland  ob- 
serves, that  this  measure  instead  of  terrifying  thedelin^ 
quents  enraged  them.  X  Eighteen  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  city  were  summoned  to  the  court  of 
Castle  Chamber,  censured,  fined,  and  committed  pri* 

•  This  prodamatioD>  of  the  4th  of  Julj^  iGOSy  strongly  proves 
the  grounds,  which  the  catholics  bad  for  rejoiciDg  at  the  accession 
of  James  I.  It  imported,  that  his  Majesty  had  been  informed, 
that  his  subjects  of  Ireland  had  been  decdved  by  a  &lse  report, 
that  he  was  disposed  to  allow  them  liberty  of  conscience^  and  a 
free  choice  of  their  religion :  wherefore  he  declared,  that  be  would 
not  admit  any  snch  liberty  of  conscience,  as  they  weie  made  to 
expect ;  and  he  strictly  enjoined  all  his  subjects  to  freqoent  their 
respective  churches,  and  to  comply  minutely  with  the  requisi* 
tions  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  &c. 

t  Anal.  Sacr.  p.  25. 

t  Hanii*s  Hi^  of  Dublin  ;  p.  323. 
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160^.  soners  to  the  castle  during  pleasure.  The  old  families 
of  the  Pale  remonstrated  against  the  illegality  of  these 
proceedings:  for  by  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  the 
crime  of  recusancy  had  its  punishment  ascertained^  and 
any  extension  of  the  penalty  beyond  the  letter  of  the 
statute  was  illegal  and  unconstitutional.  Their  re-» 
monstrance  was  presented  to  the  council  by  an  unu-- 
sual  concourse  of  those,  who  were  interested  in  the 
event.  The  chief  of  the  pet)-K)ners  were  instantly 
committed  to  gaol ;  and  Sir  Faiiick  BanuvaU,  their 
great  agent,  was,  by  rlie  King's  command,  soon  after 
sent  over  to  England  in  custody,  and  there  committed 
to  the  Tower  ot  London, 
bdiio  'of  These  proceedings  naturally  produced  general  ran* 
Tyrone  and  Q^y^T  and  distrust,  which  Chichester  fomented  by  his 

Tyrconncl.  .         '         ^  ' 

intemperate  severity,  in  order  to  prepare  the  founda-- 
tion  of  the  sham  plot,  of  which  such  advantage  was 
afterwards  taken.  An  anoftymous  letter  was  dropped 
iri  the  privy  council  chamber,  intimating  a  traitorous 
scheme  of  rebellion,  formed  by  the  Earls  of  Tyrone, 
and  other  lords  and  gcntlem<^n  of  the  north,  in  defence 
of  the  Catholic  religion  *.     Certain  it  is,  that  Tyrone 

■  *  At  thif  distant  period  the  contradictory  accounts  of  this 
insurrection  by  cotemporary  authors,  together  with  a  total 
failure  of  proof  of  any  overt  act,  leave  little  room  to  doubt  its  non- 
existence. Jones,  btshop  of  Mcath,  who  had  formerly  been  scout* 
master  general  to  Cromwell's  army,  has  given  this  account  of  the 
anonymoua  letter,  which  Carleton,  bishop  of  Chichester^  wholly 
omits j  and  he  says  he  had  his  account  from  a  report  of  4]ie  bishop 
of  Derry.  The  pretended  letter  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Appendix,  No. 
XIII.  to  my  Historical  Review. 
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and    Tyrcorinel   fled  the   country,    and  were   with    ^^608. 
some  other   fugitives  of   inferior  note,  attainted  of 
high  treason.     The  consequence  was   the  forfeiture 
of  all  their  vast  estates  to  the  crown  *.     These  and 

*  Some  hutorians  attribute  the  flight  of  these  noblemen  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  guilt,   otlicrs  to  their  i>ersuasion,  that  St.  Laurence 
would  follov7  them  up  lo  conviction  by  the  same  treachery  and 
perjury,  with  which  he  had  broui^ht  on  their  accusation.    Dr.  An- 
derson in  his  .Royal  Genealigies,  p.  Jt^G,  dedicated  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  1736,  says,  *'  Artful  Cecil  employed  one  St.  Laurence 
to  entrap  tlie  earls  of  Tyrone  and  TyrcoiMiel,  the  lord  Delvin,  and 
other  Irish  chiefs  into  a  sham  plot,  which  had  no  evidence  but  his* 
But  those  chief:)  being  basely  informed,  that  witnesses  were  to  be 
hired  against  them,  foolishly  fled  from  Dublin,  and  so  taking  guilt 
upon  them,  they  were  declared  rebels,  and  six  entire  counties  in 
Ulster  were  at  once  forfeited  to  the  crown,  which  was  what  their 
enemies  wanted.*'   That  this  St.  Laurence  was  a  fit  instrument  for 
such  a  design  is  clear,  from  what  Camden  relates  of  him  (Eliz.  741) 
viz.  that  he  offered  to  murder  Lord  Grey  dc  Wilton  and  Sir  Tho- 
mas Gerald,  to  prevent  their  conveying  reports  of  Essex   to  the 
Queen  ;  which  bloody  service  Essex  rejected  with  indignation. 
No  history  whatever  mentions  any  symptoms   of  rising  iu  the 
North  at  this  time.    The  King,  from  an  ill-judged  redundance 
of  caution,  published  a  proclamation  (which  follows  in  my  Ap- 
pendix, No.  XIV.),  by  which,  he  pledged  himself  thereafter  to 
make  it  appear  to  the  world  as  clear  is  th'i  sun  by  evident  proof, 
that  the  only  ground  of  these  carls*  departuie  vps  their  own  know- 
ledge and  terror  of  guilt.     These  proofs  have  never  yet  been  pro- 
duced.    And  the  act  of  parliament  (11,  12,  and  i:>  Jac  c  iv.)  by 
which  the  attainders  were  confirmed,  makes  no  rcfere^ice  lo  them ; 
bat  barely  recites,  that  they  with  several  others  were  attainted,  ag 

by  suodrie  inquisitions  remaining  of  record  may  appear.  This 
affected  brevity  was  little  congenial  with  the  turgid  spirit  and  style 
of  the  pedantic  James :  and  widely  dissimilar  from  Elizabeth's 

act  of  attainder  of  O'Nial^  which  displays  the  talc  of  Gurmonde. 

Z  3 


tions. 
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^^'    some  other  estates,  forfeited  by  Sir  Cahir  O'Dogherty 
and  his  adherents,  who  afterwards  actually  were  for 
"    about  five  months  m  rebellion,  comprised  almost  th^ 
whole  six  northern  counties  of  Cavan,  Fermanagh, 
Armagh,  Deny,  Tyrone,  and  Tyrconnel  (now  called 
Donegal), 
Junes  iin.       From  that  period  King  James  entered  upon  his  fa- 
lus  &Toa-    vorite  scheme  of  forming  a  plantation  for  the  avowed 
cfpiaoMb.    purpose  of  excluding  the  old  inhabitants,  and  intro- 
ducing the  new  religion  *•    The  lands  were  accord- 
ingly parcelled  out  amongst  the  adventurers,    who 
•  * 

flocked  thither  from  England  and  Scotland.    The 

latter  were  the  more .  numerous,  and  carried  with 
them  the  principles  and  discipline  of  Presbyterianism ! 
This  new  settlement  or  colony  was  put  under  particu- 
lar regulations,  all  calculated  to  support  and  strengthen 
the  Protestant  religion.  The  most  opulent  adventur- 
ers in  this  speculation  were  the  citizens  of  London  f : 

♦  Although  the  rebellion  of  Sir  Caliir  O'Dogherty  was  con- 
fined to  the  district  of  Innishowen^  yet  did  James  eirer  afiect  to 
consider  the  whole  Irish  nation  as  rebels^  as  he  said  in  his  speech 
to  Parliament,  in  1609  ;  "  As  for  Ireland,  ye  all  well  know  how 
uncertain  my  charges  are  ever  there,  that  people  being  so  •asily 
stirred,  partly  through  the  barbarity  and  want  of  civilitie,  and 
partly  through  their  corruption  in  religion,  to  break  forthe  in 
rebellions/' 

t  Upon  a  loose  surrey,  these  forfeited  lands  were  computed  to 
comprise  51 1,456  Irish  acres,  in  the  whole ',  of  which,  according  to 
Cox,  the  Londoners  received  209r800  acres.  That  author  says, 
that  in  the  book  which  was  printed  for  tbQ  better  direction  of  the 
settlers,  it  was  specially  mentioned,  that  they  should  not  stiffer  any 
labourer^  that  woM  not  tmie  the  oath  oj  supremacy,  to  dwell  upon 
their  land. 
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they  obtained  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  lower  part  of  y^^^\ 
the  river  Ban  in  the  vicinity  of  Derry,  which  town  they 
rebuilt  and  called  Londonderry.  The  profuse  grant 
of  the  whole  territory  of  Lfinishowen  with  all  the 
other  lands  of  Sir  Cahir  O'Dogherty  to  Sir  Ar- 
thur Chichester^  the  adviser  of  this  plantation,  tended  to 
estrange  the  affecdons  of  the  Irish  from  their  sovereign, 
and  his  servants.  Sir  John  Davies  has  too  officiously 
complimented  his  sovereign  upon  this  period  of  his  reign, 
*  ^^  This  bred  such  comfort  and  security  in  the  hearts 
of  ail  men,  as  thereupon  ensued  the  calmest  and  most 
universal  peace  that  ever  was  seen  in  Ireland.' '  f  Le* 
land,  however,  upon  the  authority  of  Carte  and  Chi- 
Chester's  own  letters,  gives  a  widely  different  view  of 
the  internal  state  and  spirit  of  the  Irish  at  this  period. 
J  "  The  reformed  looked  with  abhorrence  on  the  par- 
tizans  of  idolatry,  and  the  imps  of  Antichrist ;  the 
Romanists  with  equal  rancour  inveighed  againdt  he« 
resy  and  apostacy,  the  blind  ministers  of  Satan  and 
children  of  perdition.'' 

To  consider  James,  says  Hume  §,  in  a  more  ad-  Hame't 

misrepre* 
fcaticioa  of 
*  Sir  John  Davies  has  written  with  more  truth  and  impartiality  Jtmes. 

than  any  cotemporaiy  English,  author.  Some  degree  of  par- 
tiidity  must  however  be  allowed  on  matters,  in  which  he  was 
consulted.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  also  advised  with  ;  but  his 
advice  was  not  followed*  Sir  John  Davies^  through  his  histo- 
rical relatiooSf  has  studiously  avoided  any  mention  of  religion ; 
well  knowing  how  tender  the  Irish  were  upon  that  subject. 

f  2  LeL  p.  439,  Carte  Orm.  Chich.  letters^  mst.  Trin.  Col 
Dub. 

I  2  La  P.  441. 

i  Hiitorical  r^Igu  of  that  Monarch. 
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]6i3.  vantageous  light,  we  must  take  a  view  of  him  as  tbe 
legislator  of  Ireland.  He  frequently  boasts  of  the 
management  of  Ireland  as  his  master-piece:  and  it 
will  appear;  adds  this  author,  upon  enquiry,  thiat  his 
vanity  in  this  particular  was  not  altogether  without 
foundation.  The  short  sketch,  with  which  that  his- 
torian follows  up  this  observation,  is  the  most  false, 
ignorant,  and  insulting  representation  of  the  Irish  na*^ 
tion,  to  be  found  in  any  modem  author  of  respecta-*^ 
bility. 
Jimei  coQ.  Twenty-seven  years  had  elapsed  since  a  parUamient 
Utment.  had  been  convened  in  Ireland^  when  James  deemed  it 
necessary  to  call  one  for  the  specious  purposes  of  sup« 
porting  the  plantation  lately  made,  removing  griev- 
ances, repressing  discontents,  and  securing  the  admi- 
nistration against  all  attempts  of  turbulence  and  disaf- 
fection. The  progress  of  the  reformation  in  Ireland 
under  James,  although  much  more  rapid  than  under 
Elizabeth,  did  not  yet  answer  the  views  of  govern* 
ment.  Chichester  had  coavinced  the  king  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  establishing  a  Protestant  ascendancy  in  the 
Irish  parliament,  and  pledged  himself  that,  with  a 
plenitude  of  power  to  make  the  previous  arrangements, 
he  would,  in  defiance  of  numbers,  property,  and  in- 
fluence in  the  country,  secure  it  in  both  houses.  So 
early  was  the  doctrine  of  managing  parliament  brought 
to  practical  efficiency. 
CoQrt  tad       Protestants  and  Catholics  were  arrayed  against  each 

country  ,  •  . 

pirties  in  Other,  according  to  what  in  modem  parliamentary 
language  would  be  termed  the  court  and  country 
paity.    The  manoeuvre  of  government  could  not  be 
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kept  secret  from  the  nation.  The  Catholics  took  the  i^^3. 
alarm,  that  it  wa^  the  design  of  government  to  force 
upon  them  some  additional  grievances,  especially  as 
it  had  not  vouchsaied,  according  to  Poyning's  law, 
to  make  any  previous  communication  of  the  design  of 
summoning  the  parliament,  or  of  the  laws  intended  to 
be  enacted  therein.  Accordingly  six  of  the  principal 
lords  of  the  Pale  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king,  strongly 
expressive  of  their  apprehensions,  and  plainly  pointing 
out  to  him  the  consequences,  which  this  rigorous  sys- 
tem of  government  to  punish  the  national  adherence  to 
their  wcient  faith  would  inevitably  produce  *.  The 
style  of  this  letter  was  too  free  and  independent  for 
James's  inflated  notions  of  the  royal  prerogative  f.  He 
pronounced  it  to  be  a  rash  and  insolent  interfer^ce 
with  his  authority. 

The  lord  deputy  continued  to  increase  the  number  Mod«  of 
of  the  new  boroughs,  for  which  court  candidates  were  the  pfoSL 
returned,  until  he  had  secured  a  majority  of  that  party.  ^07. 
Forty  new  boroughs  were  created,  of  which  several 
were  not  incorporated  till  after  the  writs  had  issued. 
Violent  altercations  attended  the  meeting  of  this  par- 
liament, not  only  upon  the  election  of  Sir  John  Davies 
for  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  opposi* 

*  That  letter  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  to  my  Historical 
Iteviewy  No.  XV. 

t  In  his  speech  to  parliament,  I6O9,  he  told  them,  *'  I  would 
wish  you  to  be  careful  to  avoide  three  things  in  the  matter  of 
greevance.  lst>  That  you  doe  not  meddle  with  the  maine  points 
of  government,  that  is  my  csaf^,  tractentfabrUiafalrii  tomed- 
lUe  with  that  were  to  lesson  me.'*    James's  Works,yb.  ed.  p.  537. 
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1618.  tion  to  Sir  John  Everard  ("  a  recusant/*  says  Leland, 
*'  of  respectable  character^  vho  had  been  a  justice  of 
the  King*s  Bench,  and  on  resigning  this  station,  rather 
than  take  the  oaths,  was  indulged  with  a  pension/') 
but  also  on  account  of  the  illegality  of  many  of  the  re- 
turns of  the  court  members,  which  the  country  party 
vehemently  protested  against.  Two  hundred  and 
thirty-two  members  had  been  returned  :  six  were  ab- 
sent :  of  the  remainder  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
were  protestants  ;  and  one  hundred  and  one*  formed 
the  recusant  party.  The  upper  house  conasted  of  six- 
teen temporal  barons,  twenty-five  protestant  prelates, 
five  viscounts,  and  four  earls^  of  which  a  considerable 
number^  says  Leland,  were  friends  to  the  adminis- 
tration*. 
Secession  The  catholic  party  was  so  provoked  at  this  factious 
thoiic^irty  majority,  that  for  a  time  they  seceded  from  parliament ; 
litmcn^ '  and  were  only  induced  to  resume  their  seats  by  the  as- 
surances of  the  lord  deputy,  that  no  other  bill  should  for 
the  present  be  propounded,  than  that  for  recognizing 
the  king's  title.  The  parliament  was  prorogued,  to 
give  time  for  the  violence  of  passion  on  both  sides  to 
abate.  In  the  mean  while,  the  catholic  party  dis- 
patched agents  to  lay  their  grievances  at  the  feet  of 
their  sovereign.  The  deputy  also  sent  his  agents 
to  counteract  their  efforts  f.     Two   of  the  catholic 

*  The  majority  of  Protestant  members  returned  to  this  parfia* 
ment  is  very  surprizing,  considering  how  very  few  of  the  Irish  had 
then  given  into  the  reformation.  Geoghegan  asserts,  that  there 
were  not  sixtjy^down  to  the  reign  of  James  I. 

f  The  catholic  agents  were^  the  lords  (jrorroanstown  and  Fer« 
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agents  wiere,  immediately  on  their  arrival,  committed  i6i3. 
prisoners,  one  to  the  Tower,  the  other  to  the 
Fleet,  James  received  the  petition  of  their  asso- 
ciates in  a  most  imgracious  manner,  and,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  independent  rights  of  the  Irish  par* 
liament,  referred  the  final  determination  of  it  to  the 
English  privy  comicil.  The  resuk  of  this  appeal  to 
the  sovereign  was  a  most*  disgraceful  dismissal  of 
the  catholic  agents  ;  a  rejection  of  their  demands ;  the 
imprisonment  of  Sir  James  Gough,  on  his  return  to 
Ireland,  for  boasting  of  the  king's  promise  to  grant 
redress,  and  the  remuneration  of  Chichester  by  fresh 
grants.  Chichester  thus  supported  by  the  king  found 
little  difficulty  in  passing  every  act,  as  it  was  proposed, 

moy.  Sir  James  Gough^  Hussey^  Lutterelj  and  Talbot.    The  lord 
deputy's  were,  the  earl'of  Thomond^  Sir  John  Denham,  the  chief 
justice  of  the  King*s  Bench,  and  Sir  Oliver  St.  John. 

*  Whoever  wishes  to  form  a  candid  opinion  of  the  cpnduct  of 
James,  is  referred  to  the  authentic  documents,  which  are  to  bs 
found  in  the  Appendix  to  my  Historical  Review,  Nos.  XVI.  and 
XVIL  being  the  remonstrance  of  divers  lords  of  the  Pale  to  the 
King  concerning  the  parliament ;  and  the  king's  speech  to  the 
lords  of  the  council  before  the  Irish  agents.  This  latter  is  a 
curious  specimen  of  the  pedantic  raillery  of  James  to  the  deputies 
representing  the  bulk  of  his  Irish  subjects.  Amongst  other  quaint 
taunts,  be  calls  them  a  body  'without  tr  head :  a  headiest  body  y  you  ^ 
•aotdd  be  afraid  to  mtet  ntch  a  body  in  the  streets  :  a  body  vithout  a 
Acad,  to  speak."'Nay  half  a  body—What  a  tnonster  tsas  this—a  very 
bttg'bear  /'"Zud—xohat  is  it  to  you  whether  I  make  many  or  few  bo- 
roughs.  My  council  may  consider  the  fitness^  if  I  requin  it  ;  but  if 
1  made  40  noblemen^  and  400  boroughs — the  more  the  merrier — the 
fewer  the  better  cheer.  And  again :  You  that  are  of  a  contrary 
opinion  must  not  look  to  be  the  law-makers  :  ;i/ou  are  but  half  subjects  f 
and  should  have  but  half  privileges. 
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1616.    by  means  of  his  majority.    Yet  he  found  it  prudent^ 
^""^^"^  in  this  heat  of  parties^  to  drop  a  bill  for  the  banish- 
ment of  the  whole  catholic  clergy,  and  other  penal 
bills  against  the    catholics,  which   had    been  pre- 
pared and  were  intended  to  have  been  brought  for- 
ward. 
iztension       James's  passion  for  plantations  induced  lym  to  ex- 
tioM.    '    tend  them  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.     He  ap- 
pointed a  commission  of  enquiry  to  scrutinize  the 
titles  and  determine  the  rights  of  all  the  lands  in 
Leinster  and  the  adjoining  districts.     Such  rapid  pro- 
gress did  these  commissioners  of  defective  titles  make 
in  their  mission,  that  in  a  short  time  James  deemed 
himself  entitled  to  make  a  distribution  of  385,000  acres 
in  those  counties.      These  were  apportioned  to  Eng- 
lish settlers  and  to  some  few  of  the  natives,  under  re- 
gulations nearly  similar  to  those,  by  which  he  had 
settled  the  colony  in  Ulster.  In  executing  this  scheme, 
little  regard  was  had  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  justice. 
Old  obsolete  claims  were  received  even  as  far  back  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  II. :  and  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  most  trivial  flaws  and  minute  informalities.     In 
Connaught,  immense  estates  were  declared  forfeited 
to  the  crown,  because  the  recent  grants  made  to  the 
proprietors  upon  their  surrenders   of  them  to  James 
had  been  neglected  to  be  inroUed  by  the   clerks  in 
chancery^   although  the  new  grantees  had  paid  above 
3000  /.  into  their  hands  for  the  inrolmcnts,  and  these 
clerks  alone  could  make  them.     Perjury,  fraud,  and 
the  most   infamous  acts  of  deceit  were  successfully 
practised  by    rapacious  adventurers  and  informers: 
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and  Leland*,  who  gives  an  accurate  detail  of  these  ^^*^- 
enormities,  refers  to  authentic  proofs  of  the  most 
iniquitous  practices  of  hardened  cruelty,  of  vile  per- 
jury, and  scandalous  subornation  employed  to  de- 
spoil the  fair  and  unoffending '  proprietor  of  his  in- 
heritance. Thus  was  every  man's  possession  pre- 
carious and  doubtful ;  and  to  complete  the  measure 
of  abuse,  the  juries,  who  refnsed  to  find  a  title  in 
the  crown,  were  censured  and  fined  in  the  castle- 
chamber. 

The  remainder  of  James's  reign  was  an  uninter-  Mischie- 
rupted  scene  of  vexatious  oppression  or  the  recu-  of  Jamci't 
sants,  grievous  extortions  of  the  soldiery  and  their 
officers  t  upon  the  people,  the  execution  of  martial 
law  in  time  of  peace,  the  abusive  exactions  of  the 
clergy  and  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  unconstitu- 
tional interference  of  the  privy  council  and  castle- 
chamber  in  causes^  which  ought  to  have  been  de- 
termined by  common  law,  the  invasion  of  pro- 
perty in  the  different  plantations,  and  extreme  rigour 
in  executing  the  penal  laws.  Such  were  the  means, 
by  which  James  estranged  the  affections  of  his 
Irish  subjects  from  the  English  government,  re- 
duced them  to  want  and  misery,  and  consequently 
predisposed    them  to   rise   against  their  oppressors^ 

♦  2  Lei.  p.  470. 

t  Who^  as  Leland  observes^  were  privy  counsellors^  and  men 
of  great  property  and  influencey  too  powerful  to  be  complained  of 
forany  grievance  occasioned  by  their  soldiers^and  too  deeply  engaged 
in  one  common  interest  to  call  each  other  to  account.    P.  471 . 
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i62o.     whenever  the   opportunity   should  present  itself  of 
doing  it  with  effect.     A  woefiil  legacy  to  his  unfor- 
tunate successor  !     James  died  in  the  59th  year  of 
his  age,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1625^  after  having 
been  King  of  Ireland  about  22  years. 


C     951     3 


CHAl^ER  VI. 

The  Reign  of  Charles  I. 

The  reign  of  Charles  the  First  is  the  part  of  Irish    i6M. 
history,  which  has  been  the  most  misrepresented  by  0,,^^  ^^ 
cotemporary  and  modem  historians^.  The  quick  sensi-  Jj|!L*^||, 
bility  of  the  national  character  was  strongly  marked  j^|2ew?i. 
in  the  excess  of  their  joy  at  his  accession.    They  look- 
ed up  with  confidence  to  the  young  monarchy  at  least 
for  a  toleradon  of  their  religion :  and  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  they  practised  it  with  more  publicity^  than 
they  had  in  that  of  his  father.     This  mildness  of  go- 

*  Of  all  the  EDgltsh  writers  upon  the  civil  wan  of  Irdand,  Dr. 
T^amer  is  Uio  imost  to  be  relied  on.  He  says,  **  that  they  are  all 
80  inaccurate^  partial^  and  uninfonned>  that  whoever  contents 
himself  with  the  accounts^  that  he  meets  with  in  any  of  oar  Histo- 
ries of  England  {not  one  excepted),  may  be  said  to  know  little  of 
it.'*  And  referring  particolarly  to  Mr.  Home's  gross  infidelity  in 
representing  the  conduct  of  Charles  I.  towards  his  Irish  subjects, 
he  says  (p.  359), ''  "^^  ^^  miserable  shifts  are  able  men  jxdjaeed, 
when  they  write  to  please  a  party,  or  to  support  a  character  with- 
out regard  to  truth !  It  is  but  very  little  that  Mr.  Hume  hath  said, 
on  this  critical  part  of  Ring  Charles's  reign;  but  unless,  he  could 
have  said  something  much  more  to  the  purpose  than  he  hath  vaid, 
he  had  better  have  taken  the  way  Lord  Clarendon  took,  and  have 
said  nothing  at  all."  The  whole  of  Mr.Hume's  representation  of 
the  state  of  Ireland  under  this  Monarch  is  an  impasnoned  essay  of 
ftndful  composition,  without  even  an  attempt  at  historical  nam* 
live  of  the  leading  features  of  Charles's  reigo  over  Ireland. 
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1625.^  vemment,  new  to  the  Irish,  was  but  of  short  dura* 
tion.  Scarcely  had  Charles  commenced  his  inauspi- 
cious reign,  when  he  plunged  into  that  system  of  in- 
sincerity, which  preciftttated'his  ruin.  His  Irish  Ca- 
tholic subjects  were  the  first  unfortunate  victims  of 
this  ill-fated  policy  of  the  Stuarts.  His  first  deputy. 
Lord  Faulkland,  was  a  man  of  more  rectitude  than 
ability,  courting  rather  than  terrifying  the  obnoxious 
party.  His  instructions  were  favorable  to  the  Catho- 
lic^ and  he  faithfully  pursued  them.  The  Puritans 
resented  his  conduct,  and  loudly  complained  * .  The 
Catholics  were  more  than  prudently  elated,  and  in 
the  overflowing  of  their  gratitude,  offered  to  keep  in 
pay,  at  their  own  charge,  a  constant  body  of  5000  in^ 
fantry  and  500  horse,  for  the  service  of  his  Majesty. 
The  protestants,  jealous  of  the  power,  that  this  might 
place  either  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholics  or  the  crown, 
availed  themselves  of  the  fanatic  spirit  of  the  day,  and 
in  the  genuine  cant  of  puritanism,  rejected  the  offer  as 
the  ungodly  price  of  idolatry  and  superstition  f. 

*  Dr.  Warner,  in  his  introduction  observes,  that  the  conduct  of 
Charles  towards  bis  Irish  subjects^  will  instruct  princes  to  consult 
the  interest  and  Inclination  of  their  subjects,  and  not  to  govern  by 
Illegal  and  despotic  power.  It  will  instruct  the  ministers  of  princes^ 
that  their  own  passions,  faction,  and  ill-humour,  will  produce  as 
much  mischief  to  the  public  peace  and  security  of  their  master^  as 
the  most  open  villainy  It  will  instruct  the  people  not  to  suffer  and 
assist  the  folly,  the  frowardness,  the  pride  and  ambition  of  parti- 
cular persons  to  govern  the  public  understanding. 

f  Usher,  at  the  head  of  the  prevaiHog  party  of  the  clergy^  sub- 
scribed a  declaration,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  App.  No.  XVIIL 
to  my  Hist  Rev.    It  was  read  before  the  state  in  Christ  Churchy 
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Paulkland  advised  the  confederates  to  send  over    1629. 
agents  to  the  Kmg ;  and  they  accordingly  waited  upon 
his  Majesty,  with  an  offer  of  a  voluntary  contribution  adviMi  the 
of  1 20^0001.  to  be  {>aid  in  three  years  by  quarterly  in-  rates  to 
stalments^  for  which  the  King  published  by  prociama-  ther  tenda 
tion  what  is  tisually  tailed  his  Graces,  and  pledged  ^       ^' 
bb  royal  word  for  their  afterwatds  being  confirmed  by 
parliament.  They  were  fifty-onein  number.  Some  of  the 
more  important  were,  that  subjects  should  be  confirmed 
in  their  titles  by  limiting  the  claims  of  the  crown  to 
sixty  years  1  that  recusants  might  sue  out  their  liveries* 
i^usiei'  les  mains,  and  other  grants  from  the  courts  of 
wards :  that  Catholic  barristers  might  plead  for  five 
years  without  the  oath  of  supremacy.  The  bounty  was 
received,  and  the  Proclamation  of  Graces  issued :  but 
was   ill  observed,    and  never  confirmed  by  parlia- 
menti 

Through  the  influence  6f  the  Puritan  party  Faulk-  j^J}^^';^ 
land  was  recalled,  and  the  administration  entrusted  to  terrorism 
two  lords  justices.  Viscount  Ely,  the  chancellor,  and  the 
Earl  of  Cork,  the  lord  high  treasurer,  who  without 
any  instructions  from  the  Kingj  enforced  with  great  se- 
verity the  penalties  of  the  second  of  Elizabeth.  They 
Were  informed,  that  this,  severity  was  neither  accepta- 
ble to  the  King,  nor  consistent  with  bis  interests  in 
Ireland.     Charles,  however,  quickly  sacrificed  his  Ca-^ 

]>ublin,  by  Dottmbam,  bishop  of  Derfy,  upon  whom  It  had  to 
{)owerful  aa  eiTect,  tliat  the  offer  was  jejected  wilh  indignatton  j 
and  was  soon  after  followed  up  by  a  proclamation  most  stncdj 
commanding  the  forbearance  of  the  exercise  of  Popish  rites  and 
C(  remoales. 

VOt-  2  A 
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}^9'  tbolic  subjects  to  bis  enemies^  and  the  system  of  ter- 
rorism commenced.  The  archbishop^  and  the  chief 
magistrate  of  DubHn^  at  the  head  of  a  file  of  musque- 
teers,  entered  the  Catholic  chapel  in  Cook  Street,  in 
time  of  divine  service  ;  seized  the  priest  in  his  vest- 
ments at  the  altar,  hewed  down  the  crucifix,  and  car- 
ried off  all  the  sacred  utensils  and  ornaments.  Several 
of  the  congregation  pursued  the  assailants  with  stones, 
and  rescued  their  clergyman.  The  representation  of 
this  incident  to  the  English  council  produced  an  im- 
mediate order,  which  was  carried  into  effect,  for  seiz- 
ing fifteen  religious  houses  to  the  King's  use,  and  as- 
signing a  newly-established  seminary  in  Dublin  to  the 
university.  The  most  rigorous  execution  of  the  penal 
laws  was  extended  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom :  and 
the  SLing  gave  into  the  advice  of  the  lords  justices,  that 
the  army  should  be  provided  for  out  of  the  weekly 
fines  to  be  imposed  upon  the  Catholics,  for  absenting 
themselves  from  the  established  worship*.  *•  We  ap- 
prove well,*'  said  the  King  in  his  answer,  *'  that  this 
business,  as  you  desire,  may  be  presently  put  into  such 
a  state,  as  that  the  money,  which  shall  by  that  means 
grow  due  unto  us,  may  be  ready  to  be  levied  by  Mi- 
chaelmas next/'  As  long  as  the  lords  justices  conti- 
nued in  the  administration  of  Ireland,  such  present* 
ments  were  made  with  extreme  rigor,  to  the  great 
grievance  of  the  recusants,  and  comparatively  small 
emolument  of  the  crown :  heavy  fines  also  were  im- 
posed upon  such  juries  as  refused  to  find  them. 

The  severity  of  the  lords  justices  was  far  exceeded 

•  I/)rd  Strafford's  State  Letlew,  Vol.  II.  fol.  91. 
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by  that  of  their  successor  Lord  Wentworth,  better    i638. 
known  under  his  superior  title  of  Earl  of  Strafford, 
who  continued  lord  deputy  from  the  year  1 633,  to «cmaf°^ 
the  year  1641.     The  effect  which  Strafford's  admi- go?mmtat« 
nistration    had    in    producing  the  grand   rebellion, 
and  the  dijfference  of  the  English  and  Irish  writers 
thereupon,  become^  a  most  important  part  of  Irish 
history*. 
This  nobleman's  deserdon  of  the  popular  cause  in  Stajfoni  ob. 

*^    *■  nonottt  Co 

England  had  rendered  him  odious  to  a  party  power-  ^  popuUr 
ful,  implacable,  subtle,  and  indefatigable.  Their  ran* 
cour  pursued  him  into  Ireland :  they  watched  his  con- 
duct strictly^  and  interpreted  his  actions  severely.  He 
assumed  his  government  with  a  contemptuous  disUke 
of  the  country,  and  with  a  mind  bent  on  rendering  ic 
profitable  to  his  master.  Hence  he  inferred  the  neces- 
sity of  that  severe  administration,  which  suited  his  na- 
tive austerity.  Ireland  he  consjidered  as  a  conquered 
kingdom  in  the  strictest  sense.  He  avowed  and  de« 
fended  that  opinion,  under  all  the  terrors  of  impeachr 
ment,  when  it  was  charged  against  him  as  a  traitorous 
principle ;  maintaining,  therefore,  that  Irish  subjects 
had  without  distmcdon  forfeited  the  rights  of  men  aild 
citizens. 

Wentworth   began  to  display  his  duplicity  upon  stnSha** 
the  Catholics  of  Irelandf  (they  were  then  in  the  pro-  thecitboiict 
pordon  of  above  one  hundred  to  one  Protestant)  even  hYcs  in  lit- 
before  he  had  taken  possession  of  his  government. 
For  political  reasons  f ,  he  preferred  any  mode  of 

*  Vid.  toy  Historical  Review,  1  vol,  p.  118,  and  seq. 

f  *'  If,  says  he,  it  took  that  good  effect^  for  which  it  was  ii^ 

tended,  whidi  was  to  bring  the  Irish  to  a  coofonnity  in  religion^ 
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i6«s«  taxation  to  that  of  raising  the  necessary  levies 
uppn  the  consciences  of  the  natives.  In  order^ 
therefore,  to  ensure  to  his  royal  master  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  voluntary  contribution  for  one  year 
longer,  he  tells  us  *  that  '^  he  sent  a  ^private  mes- 
senger of  his  ovm  to  Ireland,  who  was  himself  a  Ca. 
tholic,  with  instructions  to  invite  them  to  make  an  offer 
to  his  Majesty,  of  half  a  subsidy  to  be  paid  the  next 
year ;  upon  condition  that  all  further  prosecution  upon 
the  statute  of  the  Sd  Elizabeth,  might  be  respited  till 
his  coming  oven  The  instrument  I  employed,  (says 
he)  knovirs  no  other,  but  that  the  resolution  of  the 
state  here  is  set  upon  that  course,  and  that  I  do  this 
privately  in  favor,  and  well  wishing  to  divert  the  pre* 
sent  storm,  which  else  would  fall  heavy  upon  them  all, 
being  framed  and  executed  by  the  Earl  of  Cork, 
which  makes  the  man  labour  in  good  earnest.*' 
Hkufhd-        The  haughtiness  of   the  deputy  manifested  itself 

ncsi  of 

stfifford*  even  to  his  own  party  on  his  first  landing :  he  omitted 
to  summon  several  members  of  the  council,  and  cava-* 
lierly  dismissed  the  others,  after  he  had  kept  them 
waitingfor  above  two  hours;  and  when  on  the  following 
day  they  shewed  symptoms  of  displeasure  at  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  contribution,  he  superciliously  assured 
them,  that  no  necessity  induced  him  to  take  them  in 
council  on  that  business :  for  that  rather  than  fail,  he 
would  upon  the  peril  of  his  head,  subsist  the  King's 

it  would  come  to  nothing,  and  so  would  prove  a  covering  narrower 
than  a  man  could  wrap  himself  in.*'     St«  Let  1  vol,  76, 
*  St.  I-et.  1  vol.  212. 
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army  without  their  help*.  The  menace  had  its  ef-  ^^^3. 
feet :  and  he  procured  a  written  promise  for  the  next 
year's  contribution  from  the  Protestants,  as  it  had  that 
year  proceeded  from  the  Catholics,  who  ought  not, 
said  he  tauntingly^  to  be  permitted  to  be  more  forward 
than  the  Protestants  in  their  chearfulness  and  readiness 
to  serve  the  Kingf.  His  proposal  |  to  call  a  parlia- 
ment was  eagerly  received,  which  they  imagined 
would  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  further  contribu- 
tion ;  so  horribly  afraid,  says  his  lordbhip^  were  they 
that  the  contribudon  money  would  be  set  as  an  annual 
charge  upon  their  inheritances,  that  (hey  would  re* 
deem  it  at  any  rate. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  a  Protestant  majority  H«w  stuf- 
in  parliament,  the  new  lord  deputy,  by  his  own  ac-  c^  the  par- 
count  of  it  to  Secretary  Coke  5?  says,  **  he  sent  out 

• 

with  the  writs  of  summons  about  irx)  letters  in  re-  • 
commendation  of  quiet  and  governable  men.  The 
lower  house,"  says  he,  ^^  should  be  so  composed, 
that  neither  the  recusants^  nor  yet  the  Protestants, 
should  appear  considerably  one  more  than  the  other : 
holding  them  as  mqch  as  might  be  in  an  equal  ba^^ 
lance,  as  being  thus  easier  to  govern.''  And  for 
varying  the  balance  of  votes  according  to  the  exigracy 

*  t.  e.  by  free  quaitera.  The  Irish  had  ftcqaentljr  complained 
of  the  abases  of  the  militiiy,  which  will  appear  from  a  report 
made  in  the  preceding  r^ign  1^  the  commissioners  appoihted  by 
James  to  enquire  into  grievances,  for  which  see  mj  App*  No.  X'?^ 
to  vol.  i.  of  Hist  Rev.  Protection  against  this  abuse  was  one  ot 
the  graces  recently  purchased. 

t  St  Let  p.  98.       I  Ih.4>.  g9.      )  St  Let.  1  n^  p.  259. 
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i(te4.  of  circumstances,  this  wary  deputy  apprises  us  of  the 
nature  of  the  corps  de  reserve^  which  he  kept  at  com- 
mand. '^  I  shall  labour  to  make  as  many  captains  and 
officers  burgesses  in  this  parliament  as  I  possibly  can, 
who  having  immediate  dependance  upon  the  crown, 
may  always  sway  the  business  between  the  two  par- 
ties which  way  they  please."  When  the  Earl  of 
Fingal  represented  to  him,  that  it  had  ever  been  usual 
for  the  lords  of  the  Pale  to  be  consulted  concerning 
the  parliantent,  and  the  matters  to  be  therein  pro- 
pounded, he  told  this  nobleman  that,  ^*  assuredly  his 
Majesty  would  reject  with  scorn  all  such  foreign  in- 
structors :  that  the  King's  own  councils  were  sufficient 
to  govern  his  own  affairs  and  people,  without  borrow^ 
ing  frpni  any  private  man* whatsoever  ♦.'* 
uSofAc*  When  the  parliament  had  met,  the  lord  deputy  Jn 
mSifundrr  ^^^  Speech  informed  them,  *^  that  his  Majesty  ex- 
charies.  pected  100,0001.  debt  to  be  discharged,  and, 20,0001, 
a  year  constant  and  standmg  revenue,  to  be  set  apart 
for  the  payment  of  the  army :  and  that  his  Majesty  in- 
tended to  have  two  sessions  of  that  parliament,  the 
one  for  himself,  the  other  for  them :  so  as  if  they 

0 

without  conditions  supplied  the  King  in  this,  they 
might  be  sure  his  Majesty  would  go  along  with  theni 
in  the  next  meeting,  through  all  the  expressions  of  z, 
gracious  and  good  King."  The  King  combined  with 
kis  deputy  in  deceiving  his  Irish  subjects.  It  was  der 
termined  at  all  events  to  break  through  the  promise  of 
the  proclaimed  graces.    The  King  under  this  ibipres- 

•  St.  Let,  1  vol.  p.  247. 
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sion  assured  his  deputy,  **  that  it  would  not  be  worse  J^^ 
for  him,  though  that  parliament's  obstinacy  should 
make  him  break  with  them ;  for  I  fear,  says  his  Ma- 
jesty, that  they  have  some  grounds  to  demand  more 
than  it  is  fit  for  me  to  give."  The  deputy  insidiously 
assured  the  parUament,  that  in  case  of  their  uncondi- 
tional grant  of  the  supplies,  the  King  would  confirm 
the  promised  graces ;  for  surely,  said  he,  "  so  great  a 
meanness  cannot  enter  your  hearts,  as  once  to  suspect 
his  Majesty's  gracious  regards  of  you,  and  perform- 
ance with  you,  where  you  affie  yourselves-  upon  his 
grace/'  Thus  he  not  only  advised  the  King  to  break 
his  solemn  promise,  but  engaged  to  take  upon  himself 
all  the  obloquy,  infamy,  and  danger  of  this  breach  of 
faith  with  the  nation ;  and  for  this  good  service  the 
King  soon  after  th^ked  him  in  a  letter  written  in  his 
own  hand  *• 

*  "  Wbntworth, 

Before  I  answer  any  of  your  psirGcular  letters 
to  me,  I  must  tell  you,  that  your  last  dispatch  has  given  me  a 
great  deal  of  contentment,  and  especially  for  the  keeping  off  the 
envy  of  a  necessary  negative  from  me  of  those  unreasonable  graces 
that  people  expected  from  me."        St^Let.  1  yol.  p.  331. 

That  it  was  the  concerned  and  settled  plan,  both  of  Charles  and 
his  deputy,  to  deceive  and  defraud  Ihe  Irish,  who  had  upon  the 
faith  of  the  King,  purchased  these  graces  for  1^,0001.  is  not  only 
evident  from  their  own  words,  but  is  further  proved  by  the  adt 
mission  of  our  own  historiatis.  Carte  (Orm.  p.  6l.)  says,  "  he 
was  not  without  apprehension,  that  the  parliament  might  press  for 
a  confirmation  of  all  the  graces  given  the  24th  of  May,  l62S,  la 
instruction  to  Lord  Faulkland;  many  of  which,  if  established  b(y  ^ 
law,  would  not  sort  either  with  hit  Majesty's  present  profit,  (for 
that  of  limiting  the  title  of  the  crown  to  sixty  years  would  alooe 
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1(534:  The  commons,  ensnared  by  these  false  promises,  vot^ 
Strtffbrd't  ed  six  entire  subsidies,  amounting  to  240^0001.  a  suoi 
flijlSwidi^  f^  exceeding  the  deputy's  most  sanguine  expectations. 
In  return  they  drew  up  a  renionstrance  concerning 
his  Majesty's  promised  graces,  particularly  in  relation 
to  the  enquiry  into  defective  titles,  and  Reputed  Sir 
George  RadcliflTe^  niaster  of  the  rolls.  Sir  James  Ware, 
and  nine  other  niembers,  to  present  it  to  the  deputy. 
Soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  8eco^d  session  of  this 
parliament,  (12th  of  November  1634)  the  commons 
were  ordered  into  the  presence  chamber,  and  there 
contemptuously  informed,  thattheir  request*  never  had 
been  sent  oyer  by  him ;  that  passing  this  act  to  pre- 

loie  him  20,0001.  per  annum)  pr  with  ^e  powpi^  requisite  fo  be 
upheld  for  the  fature  in  the  kiogdopi."  Vide  Rushw.  %  vpl.  p* 
310.  Strafford  from  his  own  avowal  was  a  itt  instrument  for  suct| 
perfidious  duplicity.  He  says,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Laud, 
which  the  pub)i$her  pf  hi«  state  letters  has  thought  proper  to  ^pp« 
pre^s,  pf  the  1st  pi  October  1633.  '*  /  am  in  fhe  hands  of  my  maism 
ter  to  be  moulded  to  honour  or  dishonour,  as  shall  h  lof^isgoodpleor 
sure,  without  having  whereon  to  complain" 

*  This  assertion  was  a  direct  falsehood ;  for  he  had  ^jd  in  a  letr 
fcr  to  Coke  of  the  ^tl^  of  October  1|534,  I  vol.  p.  30k  "  I  now 
transmit,  here  inclosed,  the  advice  of  this  council  here  upon  the 
graces,  which  I  promised  in  my  last  letters  unto  you.  If  I  mis? 
take  not  mjrself,  they  will  be  of  good  use  to  his  Majesty  in  fram- 
ing the  answer  to  the  petition  of  the  lower  house^  which  I  here? 
with  also  send  you;  for  now  the  ground  of  denying  all  may  be 
let  upon  us»  and  so  his  Majesty  preserved  from  all  color  of  declin- 
ing in  any  part  of  that,  which  they  expected  upon  those  articles 
ihimed  by  their  agents  with  so  much  prejudice  to  this  crown,  and 
advantage  to  themselves,  which  albeit  they  were  in  no  case  to  bt 
wholly  pursued,  yet  under  favor  this  will  be  in  my  judgment,  the 
siore  comely  way,  proceeding  from  themselves,  being  parties  inter 
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vent  enquiry  into  defective  titles  was  not  good  and     ^035. 
expedient  for  the  kingdom  at  that  time,  and  so  they 
were  to  rest  satisfied  without  stirring  any  more  as  to 
that  particular,  as  a  thing  which  would  not  be  de- 
parted from. 

*  No  sooner  was  the  parliament  dissolved,  than  the  Hiepiamr* 
deputy  set  about  his  favorite  plan  of  inquisition  into  ll^ght  scT* 
the  King's  title  to  the  whole  province  of  Connaught ; 
a  project  rejected  with  horror  in  the  late  reign.  Select 
bands  of  informers,  adventurers,  and  court  lawyers  were 
dispatched  through  the  province  by  the  deputy,  who 
followed  at  the  head  of  the  commissioners  oFplantation, 
escorted  by  an  armed  force.  He  had  previously  intimi- 
dated the  county  of  Leitrim  into  a  voluntary  recogni- 
tion of  the  King's  title  and  submission  to  a  plantation. 
He  next  entered  upon  Roscommon:  and  there  the 
King's  title  was  unexceptionably  found  without  scruple 
or  hesitation*     He  told  the  juries,  th^tt  his  Majesty's 

rested^  than  if  all  had  been  immediately  pnt  upon  )ua  Majestj,  or 
upon  his  Gouncil  there/' 

*  One  particularity  of  Strafford's  admini«f ration  was  a  disregard  * 
to  every  description  of  persons^  who  thwarted  his  views.  He  coo- 
vcncd  a  national  synod  of  the  established  clergy » in  \i  hich  he  forced 
upon  them  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  more 
z%  Lefand  observes  (3  v.  p.  28)  by  the  influence  of  his  authority^ 
than  the  '*  inclinations  of  a  great  part  of  the  clergy,  although  but 
one  member  of  the  convocation  ventured  publickly  to  avow  his  dis* 
sent,  lliese  regulations  in  the  ecclesiastical  system  were  followed 
by  an  eftablishroent  too  odious,  and  therefore  too  dangerous  to  be 
attempted  during  the  sessions  of  parliament,  that  of  an  high  com* 
mission  court,  which  was  erected  in  Dublin  after  the  English  mo* 
4dj  with  the  same  formality  and  the  same  tremendous  powers/* 
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^35.  intentions  in  establishing  his  undoubted  title,  was  to 
make  them  a  rich  and  civil  people ;  that  he  proposed 
not  to  deprive  them  of  their  just  possessions,  but  to 
invest  them  with  a  considerable  part  of  his  own :  that 
he  needed  not  their  interposition  to  vindicate  his  right, 
which  might  be  established  in  the  usual  course  of  law, 
upon  an  information  of  intrusion^  To  his  Majesty  it 
was  indifferent,  whether  their  verdict  should  deny  or 
fiQd  his  title  *.  Mayo  and  Sligo  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  Roscommon,  and  found  for  thq  Sang.  But 
the  Galway  jury,  less  pliant,  did  not  find  the  King^s 
title.  The  sheriff  was  fined  in  lOOOl.  for  returning  so 
insufficient  and  packed  a  jury.  Tfie  jury  were  fined 
4000I.  each ;  their  estates  were  seized  and  they  impri* 
Goned,  till  their  fines  hould  be  paid.  Such  was  the  sen* 
tence  pronounced  against  them  in  the  castle  chamber  t, 
where  this  imperious  deputy  conceived,  **  \  it  was  fit 
that  their  pertinacious  carriage  should  be  followed  wjth 
all  just  severity/'  However  ready  the  deputy  had  at 
first  been  to  bear  the  whole  odium  of  the  King's  breach 
of  promise,  latterly  there  appeared  to  have  been  a 
mutual  understanding  between  the  King  and  him  to 
share  the  infamy.  The  deputy  has  informed  us,  that 
upon  his  making  a  report  to  the  King  and  council  of 

*  St.  Let.  1  v.  p.  442.  "  There  I  left  them  to  chant  together, 
as  they  call  it>  over  their  evi4ence,  and  the  next  day  they  found 
the  King's  title  without  scruple  or  hesitation.'* 

\  This  appeared  to  have  then  been*  the  official  doctrine  of  the 
Castle.  '*  The  star  chamber^  (said  Lord  Deputy  Chichester  in  l6l3) 
is  the  proper  place  to  punish  jurors,  that  will  not  find  for  the  King 
upon  good  evidence.'*     Des*  Cur.  Hib.  1  v.  p.  2G2. 

X  St.  Let.  uH  supra. 
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these  proceedings^  his  Majesty  said,  **  it  was  no  seve-    ^^^ 
rity  ;  wished  him  to  go  on  in  that  way ;  for  that  if  he 
served  him  otherwise,  he  should  not  serve  him  as  he 
ejcpected.    So  I  kneeled  down/'  adds  he,  ^  kissed 
his  Majesty's  hand,  and  the  council  rose  ♦." 

• 

*  Were  it  not  for  these  avowals  by  the  parties  themselves^  pos- 
terity would  scarcely  credit  the  grounds^  upon  which  the  com- 
Q^ons  o/£Dgland  voted  the  following,  amongst  other  grievanceS|Un« 
der  Strafford's  administration^  to  be  real :  viz.  *'  That  jurors,  who 
gave  their  verdict  according  to  their  consciences,  were  censured  in 
the  castle  chamber  in  great  fines ;  sometimes  piUored,  with  loss  of 
ears,  and  bored  through  the  tongue,  and  sometimes  marked  in  the 
ibrehead,  with  other  infamous  punishments.*'  We  have  indeed 
his  own  testimony  for  the  various  cautionary  practices  he  was  wont 
to  use  on  these  occasions.  In  a  letter  to  the  secretary,  he  says. 
(St.  Let.  1  vol.  353.)     "  This  house  is  very  weU  composed,  so  ^ 

as  th6  Protestants  are  the  majority  -,  and  this  may  be  of  great  use  to 
confirm  and  settle  his  Majesty's  title  to  the  plantations  of  Con- 
naught  and  Ormonde ;  for  this  you  may  be  sure  of;  all  the  Pro- 
testants are  for  plantations,  all  the  other  against  them :  so  as  these 
b^ing  the  greater  number,  you  can  want  no  help  they  can  give  you 
therein.  Nay,  in  case  there  be  no  title  to  be  made  good  to  these 
countries  in  the  crown,  yet  should  I  not  despair  forth  of  reason  of 
state,  and  for  the  strength  andsecurity  of  the  kingdom,  to  have  them 
passed  to  the  King  by  an  immediate  act  of  parliament'*  And  in 
the  same  letter  he  adds,  ''  that  he  considered  that  majority  of  the 
Flrotestants  in  the  house  of  commons  as  a  good  rod  to  hold  over  the 
Papists."  And  (St.  L.  442)  he  further  informs  us>  that  lie  had 
given  special  directions  to  have  men  of  fortune  returned  upon  the 
juries  in  Cdtanaught,  for  the  first  trials  of  the  defective  titles,  be- 
cause "  this  being  a  leading  case  for  the  whole  province,  it  would 
set  a  value  in  their  estimation  upon  the  goodness  of  the  King's  title, 
if  found  by  those  persons  of  quality.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  jury  should  prevaricate,  he  would  be  sure  then  to  have  persona 
of  such  meansy  as  might  answer  lo  the  King  in  a  xoimd  fine  in  the  ^ 
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1640*  Complaints  of  this  deputy's  administration  reached 
The  deputy  the  royal  ear :  but  his  influence  upon  the  mind  of 
created  Earl  Charles  was  proof  against  all  charge.    He  was  recall- 

ofStrafibrd^  ,  ,  •  ,      •,. 

«nd  made    ed ;  Dut  upon  represcntmg  his  own  case  to  the  King, 

nant,         besides  receiving  the  order  of  the  Garter  and  Earldom 

of  Strafford^  he  was  confirmed  in  his  station,  imder 

the  more  honourable  title  of  Lord  Lieutenant.    The 

King's  necessities  obliged  him  to  call  parliaments  both 

in  England  and  Ireland :  and  although  the  Irish  par« 

liament  readily  voted  six  more  subsidies,  the  commons 

considering  supplies  and  grievances  to  go  hand  in 

hand,   presented  a  very  strong  petition  of  remoa- 

strance  *^  setting  forth,  in  fourteen  separate  articles^ 

the  grievances  the  nation  then  laboured  under* 

straiibrd     ^    Straflford  beine  alarmed  at  the  profrress  of  the 

wen  for  the  Scotch  covenanters,  and  perceiymg  the  aflfairs  of  his 

King  in  lie-  .  ^ 

tend.         royal  master,  both  m  England  and  Scotlsmd,  to  be 

castle  chamber :  and  because  the  fear  of  that  fine  would  be  apter 
to  produce  the  desired  efibct  in  such  personi,  than  in  others  who 
had  liltle  or  nothing  to  lose.'*  He  elsewhere  (lb.  339)  admits^ 
'*  that  he  enquired  after  fit  men  to  serve  upon  juries  ;  and  treated 
with  such  as  would  give  furtherance  to  the  King's  tide/'  And  he 
also  proposed  the  raising  of  4000  horse  as  good  lookers  on  whilst 
the  plantations  were  settling.  And  in  still  further  promotion  of 
this  favorite  scheme,  he  prevailed  upon  the  King  to  bestow  twentj 
per  cent,  or  one  full  fifth  of  the  value  of  all  the  estates  to  the  lord 
chief  justice  and  chief  baron.  Which  he  says  (St.  Lot.  2  vol.  41) 
'^  he  bad  found  upon  observation,  to  be  the  best  givc^  that  ever 
'  was :  for  that  by  these  means>  they  did  intend  that  business  with 
as  much  care  and  diligence,  as  if  it  were  their  own  private:  and 
that  every  four  shillings  once  paid  would  better  his  Majesty's  revc« 
nue  four  pounds." 
*  It  is  to  be  seen  in  App.  No.  XXL  to  my.  Hist*  Rev. 
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•n  the  decline,  raised  a  body  of  9000  men  in  Ireland^  ^^fll** 
8000  of  whom  were  Roman  Catholics.  Notwithstand- 
ing Strafford's  ferocious  austerity  to  the  Catholics,  he 
would  even  boast  of  their  loyalty  and  :£eal  for  the 
King ;  saying  *  ^'  they  were  as  ready  for  this  purpose 
to  venture  their  persons,  as  they  were  to  open  their 
purses/'  In  this  consciousness,  he  indulged  the  vain 
ambition  of  commanding  them  in  the  field  f  :  he  la- 
boured,  therefore,  privately  to  persuade  the  King  \, 
^  that  the  Irish  did  not  distaste  him  so  much,  as  wil- 
lingly to  change  him,  or  to  desire  any  new  deputy  in 
his  stead,  and  that  if  it  were  left  to  their  choice,  they 
would  not  have  any  other  general  but  himself." 
Strafford  finding  his  power  on  the  decline,  descended  stniibnfi 


metniMtt 


to  the  pitiful  shift  of  forcing  his  own  eulogy  upon  the  in  recontiag 

•        «  «.  r  %  •  •  \»      his  own 

nanonal  records  by  means  of  his  creatures  m  parua^  euiosr- 
ment.  The  preamble  of  the  last  act  of  subsidies  con-* 
tains  the  most  fulsome  panegyrick  of  his  sincere  and 
upright  administration^  with  thanks  to  his  Majesty  for 
having  placed  over  them  so  tviseyjustf  and  vigilant  a 
governor.  These  very  commoners,  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  entered  into  a  solemn  protestation 
(in  which  they  were  joined  by  the  lords),  **  that  the 
aforesaid  preamble  to  the  act  of  subsidies  was  contriv* 
ed,  penned,  and  inserted  fraudulently  (without  the 
privity  of  the  house)  either  by  the  Earl  of  Strafford 
himself^  or  bj  some  other  person  or  persons^  adviserSf 

*  St.  Let.  2  vol.  panim. 

t  A  high,  though  ungiaciout  complimsnt  to  tlio  omq  whofaho 
bid  ever  disUkod  aod  pertecated. 
^Ibid. 
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ifi*^'  procurors,  or  actors  of  or  in  the  manifold  and  general 
grievances  and  oppressions  of  his  Majesty's  kingdom 
of  Ireland^  by  the  direction  and  piivity  of  the  said  earl^ 
on  purpose  to  prevent  and  anticipate  the  just  and  uni- 
versal complaints  of  his  Majesty's  faithful^  dutiful,  and 
loving  subjects  against  him  */* 
chtries  re-  Charles  finding,  that  his  frequent  breaches  of  faith^ 
promise  of  and  the  misconduct  of  Strafford,  had  greatly  estranged 

the  Gnces*  •  #•    •        •  *  r 

the  affections  of  his  Irish  subjects,  made  one  more  ef- 
fort to  recal  their  attachment  by  a  fresh  pledge  of  his 
xoyal  word.  He  wrote  to  the  lords  justices  a  public 
letter  f  of  assurance,  that  his  lovmg  subjects  should 

*  It  is  well  knowoy  that  the  Earl  of  Strafford  was  attainted  by 
'  the  English  parliament  of  high  treason^  and  suffered  death  as  a 
traitor^  and  that  the  attainder  was  afterwards  reversed  by  parlia- 
ment under  Charles  II.  upon  the  grounds,  that  the  turbulent  partj 
not  being  able  to  convict  him  of  any  single  act  of  treason^  had 
framed,  and  by  force  and  violence  passed  an  act  for  his  attainder 
for  accumulative  or  constructive  treason*  Allowances  should  be 
made  for  the  opposite  extremes  of  party  prejudice  in  the  years 
1641  and  166O.  Within  a  fortnight  before  his  execution,  his  Ma« 
jesty  made  a  speech  to  the  house  of  peers,  in  which  after  telling 
them,  that  he  had  been  present  at  the  hearing  of  that  great  case 
fronnone  end  if  the  other ;  "  I  must,  says  he,  tell  you,  that  I 
cannot  in  my  conscience  condemn  him  of  high  treason,  &c«  I 
desire  rightly  to  be  understood  :  for  though  I  tell  you  in  my  con- 
science I  cannot  condemn  him  of  high  treason,  yet  I  cannot  say  I 
can  clear  httn  of  misdemeanures,  &c.  Nay,  for  misdemeanures,  I 
am  so  clear  in  them,  that  though  I  will  not  chalk  out  the  way,  yd 
I  will  shew  you,  that  I  think  my  Lord  Strafford  is  not  fit  hereaf- 
ter to  serve  me,  or  the  common* wealthy  in  any  place  of  trust ;  no, 
not  so  much  as  a  constable.'* 

t  For  this  letter,  and  a  more  circumstantial  detail  of  these  trantf* 
actions,  see  my  Hist.  Rev.  p.  130  et  scq. 
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thenceforth  enjoy  the  graces  promised  to  them  in  the  ^**'- 
fourth  year  of  his  reign.  Soon  after  the  receipt  of 
this  letter,  the  parliament  adjoumed :  and  the  lords 
justices,  as  instructed,  issued  a  proclamation  of  all  his 
Majesty's  grants  and  graces.  The  people  generously  • 
forgot  the  breach  of  the  former :  general  satisfaction 
prevailed,  in  full  c6nfidence>  that  the  laws,  to  which 
they  considered  themselves  entitled  by  compact  and 
purchase^  would  be  passed  at  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment.  During  this  recess  the  grand  rebellion  broke 
out,  or  rather  was  proclaimed. 

To  form  a  fair  judgment  of  this  period  of  Irish  history,  ^"^"^ 
■  the  power  and  ascendancy  of  the  Puritan  party  in  that  <>/  ^^e  pu- 
kingdom  must  be  closely  attended  to.  In  many  points 
of  view  it  was  more  extensive  and  powerful  than  in 
England  :  for  the  spirit  of  it  not  only  pervaded  every 
department  of  the  state,  civil,  military,  and  clerical, 
but  their  eflFprts  being  ostensibly  directed  against  the 
Catholics,  were  eagerly  seconded  by  all  Protestants, 
who  made  common  cause  in  opposing  Popery.  The 
Puritans  dreaded  the  loyalty  more  than  the  religion  of 
the  Catholics ;  but  by  persecuting  them  on  that  score, 
they  attacked  their  means  of  supporting  the  royal 
cause,  and  associated  other  Protestants  with  them^ 
whilst  from  this  masked  battery  they  assailed  the 
throne.  As  long  therefore  as  the  Puritans  kept  up 
the  division  of  Ireland  into  Catholic  and  Protestant^ 
so  long  were  the  loyal  Protestants  deceived  in  the  a8sist« 
ance  they  gave  to  the  rebellious  independents.  It  is 
impossible  to  fix  the  day,  on  which  the  usurped  power 
of  the  parliamentarians  commenced,  and  the  constitu* 
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^^:  tbnal  power  of  the  crown  ceased.  From  the  momenf 
of  that  usurpation,  resistance  to  the  parliamentary 
power  was  loyalty,  not  treason^  The  Irish  CatholicB 
Were  the  first  and  last  in  arms  for  King  Charles.  Their 
fidelity  in  opposing  all  the  King's  enemies,  notwith-* 
standing  his  duplicity  and  severity,  was  exemplary  **• 
The  Puritans  used  all  their  art  and  influence  to  foment 
and  raise  what  they  called  a  Popish  rebellion.  The 
lords  justices,  Borlase  and  Parsons^  pi'evented  the  bills 
of  grace  from  passing,  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
King's  commands;  they  revived  the  persecution  to  the 
highest  degree  of  rigor,  and  published  throughout  the 
kingdom  certain  petitions  presented  to  the  parliament 
of  England,  which  were  applications  for  the  means  of 
destroying  the  religion,  lives,  and  estates  of  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland.  The  Scotch  covenanting  army 
published  the  like  resolutions^  and  the  Irish  believed 
their  declarations,  that  they  would  extirpate  all  the 

*  £veD  the  false  and  fastidious  Strafford  bore  prirafe  testimony 
of  this  to  the  King  in  several  letien.  "  lo  ohc  word>  your  Maje^ 
ty  may  have  with  their  free  good  will  as  much  as  this  people  can 
possibly  raise,  Next>  your  Majesty  may  as  safely  accoant  your- 
self master  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  as  the  best  of  Kings  can  pro- 
mise to  £nd  amongst  the  best  of  subjects ;  I  will  not  lose  an  hour, 
or  suffer  this  nation  to  cool  on  my  hands^  whose  zeal  is  all  on  fire 
fo  serve  your  Majesty/'  (2  vol.  St.  Let.  396  )  In  a  letter  from 
thirteen  privy  councillors  to  secretary  Wlndebank  on  the  sameday^ 
it  is  said^  '<  which  we  mention  for  the  glory  of  his  Majesty,  that 
hath  so  good  and  loyal  subjects  *'  Strafford  in  a  letter  to  Winds- 
bank,  sa>8j  ''  As  in  their  purses,  so  also  in  their  persons,  I  find 
them  most  earnest  to  venture  them  in  his  Majesty's  service,"  (399) 
and  in  the  postscript  to  that  letter^  he  adds,  '*  In  truth,  there  can* 
not  better  be  desired  of  them,  than  they  are  willing  to  effect.". 
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Catholics  froni  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  caiforce  ^6ii. 
the  covenant  by  the  rope  and  sword.  Under  these 
menaces  and  alarms,  sonle  few  of  the  northern  Ca- 
tholics associated  and  armed  in  self-defence  against 
those  whom  they  considered  enemies  to  God  and 
to  their  King. 

*'  •  The  comrtidrions,**  *iys  King  Charles^  "  hi  Ire* 
land  Were  so  sudden  and  so  violent,  that  it  was  hard 
at  first  dther  to  discern  the  rise,  or  apply  a  remedy 
to  that  precipitant  rebellion.  Indeed  that  sea  of  blood, 
which  hath  there  been  cruelly  and  barbarously  shed^ 
is  enough  to  drown  any  man  in  eternal  infamy  and  mi« 
sery,  whom  God  shall  find  the  malicious  author  or 
instigator  of  its  effusion/' 

In  this  precarious  state  of  affairs^  different  Causes  Vtriou 
co-operated  to  drive  the  nadves  into  arms.    Accord-  ^ichdrovt 
ing  to  various  opinions,  some  were  exdted  by  the  BrauT* 
success  of  the  Scotch  covenanters^  who>  by  their 
irruption  into  England^   had  obtained  the  sum  of 
200,0001.  to  induce  them  to  return  quietly  into  their 
own  counrty  and  lay  down  their  arms ;  others^  from 
the  dread  of  the  menaces  of  the  covenanting  army  in 
Ireland,  that  they  would  exdrpate  every  priest  and 
Papist  out  of  the  nadon :   many  took  them  from 
zeal  to  their  own,  or  systematic  abhorrence  of  the 
reformed  religion  imder  all  its  different  forms  and 
denominations ;  some  of  the  old  Milesian  Irish  sazed 
upon  this  moment  of  confusion  and  weakness  in  the 

•  Eixievy  BoriADCi;.  p.  SO,  51,  &c.  Whether  Charles  or  Or. 
Gauden  wrote  thb  book^  the  prelate  mutt  be  allowed  to  haf# 
known  and  exprened  the  rqral  lentimsots. 

VOL.  I.  3  B 
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ii54K  English  government,  to  revive  and  enforce  their  an- 
cient claims,  which  they  still  considered  as  usurped  by 
the  English,  and  withholden  from  them  by  no  other 
title  than  of  force :  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
nation  was  stimulated  into  insurrection  by  their  cler- 
gy, who  had  been  educated  abroad,  in  hopes  of  pKV- 
curing  a  civil  establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  by  other  foreign  emissaries  from  courts,  the  poli* 
tics  of  wtuch  prompted  them  to  weaken  the  power  of 
the  British  empire  by  the  internal  dissentions  of  its 
subjects.  Many  individuals,  bereft  of  their  possessions 
by  plantations  and  forfeitures,  persecuted  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  religious  duties,  or  prevented  from  any 
useful  or  permanent  occupation  by  the  effects  or  abuse 
of  the  penal  laws,  or  the  indolence  of  their  own  dispo- 
sitions, composed  a  formidable  body  of  malecontents, 
who  sought  redress,  preferment,  or  existence  in  the 
confusion  of  an  unsettled  and  weak  government.  But 
the  main  source  of  the  evil  lay  in  the  existence  of  real 
grievances,  which  formed  a  plausible  rallying  point  to 
all  \  namely,  the  too  well  founded  apprehension  of  an 
immediate  general  massacre  or  extermination  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  Catholics  *.     There  prevailed  at 

•  This,  amongst  many  other  documents,  appears  by  a  remon- 
strance presented  at  that  time  by  the  northern  nobility  and  gentry 
to  the  King,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  Des.  Cur.  Hyb.  2  voL  86«  and 
contains  the  following  passage.  *'  There  was  a  petition  framed  by 
the  Puiitans  of  this  kingdom  of  Ireland,  subscribed  by  the  handi 
of  many  hundreds  of  them,  and  preferred  to  the  house  of  commons 
of  the  new  parliament  of  England,  for  suppressing  our  religion  and 
us  the  professors  thereof  residing  within  this  kingdom  6f  Ireland  : 
which,  as  we  are  credibly  informed^was  condescended  onto  by  both 
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this  time  tk  conviction,  that  the  armed  force  in  Ireland  ^^t. 
was  generally  hostile  to  the  King,  and  that  the  £ng« 
Hsh  parliament  had  either  by  concession  or  usurpation 
acquired  the  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  *• 
All  the  remonstrances  of  the  Catholics  expressed  their 
toyalty  to  his  Majesty,  and  tenders  of  service  against 
his  enemies ;  for  such  from  that  time  they  considered 
the  covenanters,  and  all  those  who  supported  or  ad« 
hered  to  them. 

On  the  23d  of  October,  1641,  the  lords  justices  Universal 

•  J  t  •  i^ffii  11         1  1        /•bcllion 

issued  a  proclamation,  by  which  they  declared,  *^  that  declared  by 
a  discovery  had  been  made  of  a  most  disloyal  and  de*  jusuoet. 
testable  conspiracy,   intended  by  some   evil-affected 
Irish  Papists,  universally  throughout  the  kingdom/*       ^ 

houses  of  parliament,  there,  and  andertaken  to  be  aooonapliibed  to 
their  full  desires,  and  that  without  the  privity,  or  aUowance  of  your 
Majesty.'*  Dr.  Andenon  in  bis  Royal  Genealogies,  p.  7B6,  says> 
"  That  the  native  Irish,  being  well  iofonnedf  as  they  thought  (in 
1641 )  that  they  now  must  either  turn  Protestant  or  depart  the  king- 
dom, or  be  banged  at  their  own  dooi^  they  betook  to  arms  in  their 
own  defence,  especially  in  Ulster,  where  the  six  counties  had  been 
forfeited.**  About  this  same  time  a  very  strong  and  dispassionate 
remonstrance  from  Cavan,  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  pro* 
testaot  bishop  Bedel,  and  in  which  he  himself  joined  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  his  diooese  against  the  new  contribution,  was  presented  to 
the  lords  justices:  and  Burnet*  in  his  life  of  Bishop  Bedel,  owns,  that 
this  remonstrance  gives  the  best  colour  to  their  proceedings  of  any 
of  their  papers  he  had  ever  seen*     (Vid.  my  App.  No.  XXI L) 

*  Dr.  Warner  (Hht.  ofReh.p,  5.)  says,  ''  So  that  he  might 
further  testify  his  resolutions  to  make  his  Irish  subjects  easy  under 
his  government,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  he  appointed  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  not  the  Englitk  farliament,  as  LfUdlow  says,  lord 
lieutenant  of  that  kingdom," 

2  b2 
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1641.  Xhis  miurepresentation  of  the  universality  of  the  con* 
spiracy  drove  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  Pale  im- 
mediately to  represent  in  a  petition  to  the  lords  justices 
and  council,  that  they  and  other  innocent  persons 
might  seem  to  be  involved  as  Catholics  in  the  general 
terms  of  the  proclamation ;  whereupon  on  the  29th  of 
the  same  month,  the  lords  justices  sent  forth  an  ex- 
planatory proclamation,  declaring,  that  by  the  words 
**  Irish  PapistSj  they  intended  only  such  of  the  old 
Mere  Irish  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  as  had  plotted, 
contrived,  and  been  actors  in  that  treason,  and  others, 
that  adhered  to  them ;  and  none  of  the  old  English  of 
the  Pale,  or  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.*' 
The  u\A        We  draw  a  veil  over  the  scenes  of  blood  and  horror, 

gotded  to 

•rm  in  tdf.  \9hich  actually  defiled  this  tragedy,  as  well  as  over  the 
fictions,  which  have  disgraced  most  of  the  English  nar- 
ratives of  them  *•    Suffice  it  to  say,  that  there  appears 

•  There  are  no  bounds  to  the  exaggerations  of  our  historians, 
as  to  the  number  of  Protestants  said  to  have  been  massacred  by 
the  Irish  in  this  rebellion.  Sir  John  Temple  uiyt,  that  150,000 
Protestants  were  massacred  in  cold  blood,  in  the  two  first 
months  of  it.  Sij, William  Petty  coolly  calculates  30,000  Bri- 
tish killed,  out  of  war,  in  the  first  year.  And  Lord  Clarendon 
laments,  that  in  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  it,  40  or  50,000 
of  them  were  destroyed.  Dr.  Warner,  though  adverse  to  the 
Irish,  confesses,  that  he  could  only  collect  from  positive  evi- 
dence and  report  for  the  first  two  years,  that  4028  were  killed, 
and  that  8000  died  of  ill  usage ;  which  he  says  was  corro- 
borated by  a  letter  in  the  council  book  at  Dublin,  written  on  the 
5th  of  May,  1652,  from  the  parliamentary  commissioners  in  Ire« 
land  to  the  English  parliament :  which,  in  order  to  excite  the  par- 
liament to  greater  severity,  or  at'least  less  lenity  towards  the  Irish, 
vV.s  them,  that  it  then  appeared,  that  besides  848  families,  there 
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to  have  been  no  preconcerted  system  or  preparation  for  i£-*i 
a  rising  on  the  part  of  the  Irish,  asfit  their  first  rising 
they  had  no  other  weapons  than  staves^  scythes,  and 
pitchforks.  Parsons  and  Borlase,  fevouring  the  Puritan 
party,  not  only  decKned  all  offer  of  the  Catholics  of 
the  Pale  to  put  down  the  northern  insurrection,  but 
exerted  too  successfully  their  ingenuity  to  drive  the 

• 

were  killed,  hanged,  and  burnt,  0062.  In  justice,  however,  to  Lord 
Clarendon,  it  must  be  mendonrd,  that  he  admits  one  fact  that  con- 
tradicts most  of  our  authors,  and  is  contrary  to  thje  generally  receii'ed 
notion,  that  this  rebellion  first  broke  out  by  a  general  massacre 
of  all  the  Protestants  that  could  be  found,  in  cold  blood.  "  About 
the  beginning  of  November  (says  he),  1641,  the  English  and 
Scotch  forces  in  Carrickfergus,  murthrred,  in  one  night,  all  the 
inhabitants  oi  the  island  Gee  (commonly  called  Mac  Gee),  to  th6 
number  of  above  3000  men,  women,  and  children,  all  innocent 
persons,  in  a  time  when  none,  of  the  Catholics  of  that  country 
were  in  arms  or  rebellion.  Note,  .that  this  was  the  first  massacr* 
committed  in  Ireland,  of  either  side.'**  Clar.  Hist.  Rev,  ofthejiffairs 
of  Ireland,  p.  329.  Tfa^  canting  lamentation  of  the  afifrighted 
cavalier  is  thus  wholly  fiilsified  by  the  historian.-  For  how  cotdd 
40,000  or  50,000  Protestants  have  been  massacred  within  the  two 
or  three  first  days  of  the  rebellion^  which  began  on  the  23d  of  Oc* 
tober,  when  he  tells  us,  that  the  3000  Irish  Papists  massacred  by 
the  Protestants  in  the  ensuing  month  of  November,  was  the  first 
massacre  on  either  side.  His  lordship  also  gives  this  testimony  of 
the  Irish  sufifering  without  retaliation  in  Munster:  "  In  Decy's 
county,  tlie  neighbouring  English  garrisons  of  the  county  of 
Cork,  after  burning  and  pillaging  all  that  county,  murthered  above 
300  persons,  men,  women  and  children,  before  any  rrbellioQ  be- 
gan in  Munster,  and  led  100  labourers  prisoners  to  Caperqulne, 
where  being  tried,  by  couples  were  cast  into  the  river,  9nd  made 
sport  Jto  see  them  drowned.  Observe,  that  this  county  is  not 
charged  with  any  murthers  to  be  cpmmittcd  on  Protestants."    ilid. 

p.  ^Gg. 

2  B  S 
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]^]1j  ^^^  °^  ^^^  kingdom  into  a  similar  one,  for  the 
profligate  purpose  of  profiting  of  the  forfeitures  of 
those  who  shoulagive  into  it •.  They  forced  people 
to  the  rack  to  draw  confessions  from  them ;  they  sent 
out  parties  from  Dublin  and  other  garrisons^  who  killed 
and  destroyed  the  natives,  without  sparing  women  or 
children.  Martial  law  was  executed  with  uncontroled 
severity  by  Sir  Charles  Coote,  and  the  Pale  was  burn- 
^  for  seventeen  miles  in  length,  and  twenty-five  in 
breadth,  by  the  Earl  of  Ormond.  These  measures 
necessarily  exasperated  the  Irish  to  retaliation,  and  left 
them  no  hope,  but  in  the  sword.  Both  the  Irish  go- 
vernment and  I^iglish  parliament  were  bent  upon  the 
•utter  extermination  of  ail  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of 
Ireland.  Their  estates  were  already  marked  out  and 
allotted  to  the  conquerors f.  Thus  was  the  nadoncom^ 
pelled  to  arm  in  self-defence :  and  in  resisting  thi« 
parliamentary  oppression  they  acted  as  royalists  \. 

*  «'  Whatever  (says  Leland)  were  the  professions  of  the  chief 
governors,  the  only  danger  they  realJy  apprehended,  was  that  of 
a  too  speedy  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  Extensive  forfeitures 
was  their  favorite  object,  and  that  of  their  friends.*'  3  Ldandy 
p.  160.  They  with  some  of  their  partizans  in  the  council,  says 
Carte  (1  vol.  p.  194),  "privately  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  then 
lord  lieutenanti  desiring  his  secrecy,  for  they  could  not  speak  open- 
ly at  the  council  boards  that  he  would  not  accept  of  any  overtures 
for  checking  the  Northern  rebellion,  because  the  charge  of  supplies 
from  England  would  be  abundantly  compensated  out  of  the  estates 
of  the  actors  in  the  rebellion.** 

t  Histoiy  of  Rebellion,  p,  183 ;  and  3  Leland,  p.  166. 

}  Carte  admits,  that  at  this  time^  '*  the  parliament's  pamphlets 
were  received  as  oracles,  its  commands  obeyed  as  laws,  and  extir* 
pation  preached  for  Gospel." 
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A  commissbQ  under  the  great  seal  to  Phelim     ^^'^ 
0*Nial  to  rise  in  arsis  against  the  usurped  armed  Forged 
force  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  was  publickly  sionto 
shewn  by  that  chieftain.     The  King's  enemies  affected 
to  believe  it  ^  true  commission ;  their  aim  being  to  im* 
plicate  his  Majesty,  by  considering  it  an  open  declara^ 
tion  of  war  by  Charles  and  his  Irish  Catholic  subjects 
against  his  parliament  and  Protestant  subjects.     But 
the  forgery  of  it  by  O'Nial  (as  he  confessed  it  at  the 
place  of  his  execution)  speaks  highly  in  favor  of  the 
loyalty  even  of  his  own  Catholic  adherents^  whom 
this  powerful  leader  could  not  induce  to  take  up  arms, 

Sir  William  St.  Leger^  the  president  of  Munster^  committed  the 
most  unprovoked  murders  and  barbarities  throughout  that  province; 
and  upon  their  remonstrating,  he  tauntingly  insulted  them  all  "  as 
rebels,  would  not  trust  one  of  them,  and  thought  it  moat  prudent 
to  hang  the  best  of  them."  The  particular  views  for  goading  this 
province  into  rebellion,  are  fully  lai'i  open  in  Lord  Cork's  letter 
to  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  England,  which  ha 
sent,  together  with  1 100  indictments,  against  persons  of  property 
in  that  province,  to  hvft  them  settled  by  crown  lawyen,  and  r&» 
turned  to  him :  and  so,  says  he,  ''  {/*  the  house  please  to  direct  to 
have  them  all  proceeded  against  to  outlawry,  whereby  his  Majesty 
may  be  entitled  to  their  lands  and  possessions,  which  1  dare  boldly 
afiinR,  was,  at  the  beginning  of  this  insurrection,  not  of  so  little 
yearly  value  as  200,0001.**  This  Barl  of  Cork  was  notorious,  dur* 
ing  the  two  preceding  reigns,  for  his  rapacity ;  but  this  last  effort 
he  called  the  work  ef  works.  In  Dublin,  many  were  put  to  the 
rack,  in  order  to  extort  confessions :  and  in  the  short  space  of  two 
days,  upwards  of  4000  indictments  were  found  against  landhdders, 
and  other  men  of  property,  in  Leinster.  Numerous  are  the  let* 
ters  of  Lord  Clanricarde  to  Ormond,  and  othm,  complmDing  of 
similar  attempts  to  raise  Connaught  into  rebellion,  even  by  Qr« 
mood's  own  troops. 

•  9b4  ' 
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\642.  but  under  the  aiithcmty  of  the  King.  On  the  other 
^"^^^^  hand  their  loyalty  forbad  obediance  to  the  usurped  ju* 
risdiction  of  the  English  parliament  to  command  the 
lords  justices^  in  which  no  assent,  or  even  derivative  idea 
from  the  King's  authority,*  is  referred  to*.  The  lords 
and  gentlemen  of  the  Pale^  whose  houses  had  been 
burned^  whose  lands  had  been  destroyed^  whose  te» 
nants  had  been  murdered  by  the  Earl  of  Orniond,  un« 
der  these  parliamentary  justices,  without ,  crime,  pro* 
vocation,  or  resistance,  renewed  their  application  to 
government  to  accept  of  their  best  endeavours  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  growing  insurrection.  Their  overtures 
were  indignantly  rejected,  ^fhe  Earl  of  Castlebaven 
was  imprisoned  ;  and  Sir  John  Read  put  on  the  rack, 
for  officious  interference  t» 
The  Catbo-      At  last  the  whole  body  of  the  Irish  Catholics  was 

lies  confe-  ,       , 

derate  upon  Compelled,  for  self-preservation,  to  unite  m  a  regular 
system  of  defence.  They  bound  themselves  to  each 
other  by  an  oath,  expressive  of  unqualified  allegiance 
to  the  King,  and  an  undertaking  with  life,  power, 
and  estate,  to  support  and  defend  the  royal  person, 
honors,  estates,  dignities,  and  prerogatives,  against 
all  impugners  thereof,. &c.  J 

c«nmi$-         The  Kinffj  considering  the  circumstances  of  this 

siontoOr-  ^  . 

mond  and   general  confederacy  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  signed 
meet  the     a  commissiou,  directed  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormond, 

confeder- 


ates. 


•  In  the  Appendix^  No*  XXV.  to  cny  Hist.  Rev.  this  order  of 
the  English  parliament  to  the  lords  justices  is  to  be  seen. 

f  Lord  Castlebaven^  escaped  out  of  prison,  or  probably  would 
have  undergone  the  same  fate  as  Sir  John  Read. 

X  Vide  the  form  of  oath«  Appendix,  No.  XXVI.  That  the  confe* 
<Jcrate8  were  conyinced  that  thej  were  acting  loyally,  appears  from 
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the  Earls  of  Clamicarde  and  Roscommon^  Viscount  }^^' 
Moore,  Sir  Thomas  Lucas,  Sir  Maurice  Eustace,  and 
Thomas  Bourke,  Esq.  to  meet  the  principal  confede- 
rates (who  had  petitioned  his  Majesty  to  listen  to 
their  grievances)  to  receive,  in  writing,  what  they  had 
to  say  or  propound.  Ormond  in  lieu  of  complying 
with  the  pacific  orders  of  this  commisdon,  preferred 
the  orders  of  a  committee  •  from  the  English  parlia- 

Clanricjrdc's  letter  to  the  King,  in  which  he  vouches  for  the  loytH 
dispr^s'tion  of  his  coantrymen.  That  letter  is  very  illustrative  of  the 
spini  nv.A  cirrumstances  of  those  times,  and  U  given  in  the  App.  to 
my  Hist.  i^ev.  No  XXVII.  Lord Castlrhaven  also,  amongst  other 
reasons  for  joining  the  confederates^  alleged  the  following.  '*  I 
begin  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  kingd<mi«  as  that  the  state 
did  chiefiy  consist,  of  men  of  mean  birth  and  quality^  that  most  of 
them  steered  by  the  influence  and  power  of  those  who  were  in 
aims  against  the  King,  that  they  bad  by  cn^l  massacreing,  hang* 
ing,  and  torturing,  been  the  slaughter  of  thousands  of  innocent 
men,  woipen^  and  children,  better  subjects  than  themselves ;  that 
$hey  by  all  their  actions  shewed,  that  they  looked  at  nothing  but 
the  extirpation  of  the  nation,  the  destruction  of  monarchy,  and, 
by  the  utter  suppression  of  the  ancient  catholic  religion,  to  settk 
imd  establish  Puritanism.  To  these  I  could  he  no  tray  tor  J^  Des. 
Cur.  H  2.  vol.  p.  133. 

*  It  was  WjcU  known  to  Ormond,  that  this  committee,  which 
consisted  of  Reynolds  and  Goodwyn,  was  sent  from  the  English 
parliamrnt  against  the  King*s  express  commands.  On  his  way, 
Ormond  took  the  castle  of  Timolin,  which,  after  an  obstinate  re* 
sistance,  surrendered  >  and  although  he  had  promised  quarter  to 
the  ganison  for  their  gallant  defence,  yet  he  snflfered  them  all  to  a 
man  to  be  butchered  in  cold  bloody  after  they  had  surrendered 
their  arms.  And  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  other  commis- 
sioners received  the  remonstrance  from  the  cathoKcs  at  Trim  (viz, 
the  17th  of  March,  1642),  he  attacked  and  routed  the  forces  of 
general  Preston,  and  killed  500  of  them«  Blood  aud  devastation 
piarked  his  progress  to  and  from  Ross^ 
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164X-  ment,  to  march  with  an  array  of  5,500  foot  and  500 
horse,  towards  Ross.  In  this  expedition,  near  1000 
of  his  countrymen  lost  their  lives.  He  was  the  only 
one  of  the  commissioners  who  did  not  attend  the  con- 
federates at  Trim ;  where  they  delivered  to  the  rest  of 
the  King's  commissioners  a  very  full  remonstrance  of 
all  their  grievances,  which  was  accepted^  and  by  them 
transmitted  over  to  his  Majesty  *• 
Thcrcmon-      In  consequence  of  this  remonstrance,  which  stronfr* 

■trance  of  *  '  o 

Trim.  ly  affected  tlie  King,  his  Majesty  informed  the  lords 
justices,  that  he  had  authorised  the  Marquis  of  Or- 
mond  to  treat  with  his  Irish  subjects,  who  had  taken 
^rms,  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  one  year: 
**  which  as  it  was  a  service  of  very  great  concernment 
to  his  Majesty,  and  his  present  afl^rs  in  both  king- 
doms, so  he  willed  and  commanded,  that  they  would 
therein  give  the  most  effectual  assistance  and  further- 
ance to  advance  the  same  by  their  industry  and  endea* 
vours,  as  there  should  be  occasion.'*  Sir  William 
Parsons  was  superseded,  indicted  for  high  crimes, 
misdemeanors,  and  treasonable  practices,  and  particu* 
larly  for  having  been  the  principal  opposer  of  the  ces* 
sation.  A  new  commission  was  issued  to  Sir  John 
Borlase  and  Sir  Henry  Tichborne,  to  be  lords  justices. 
The  latter  was  expressly  appointed,  as  being  consi- 
dered favourable  to  the  cessation. 
Orrnond  Omiond  was  appointed  after  many  delays,  and  a  se- 
the  King's  cond  Command  from  the  King  (the  first  having  been 
disobeyed)  by  the  lords  justices  to  meet  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  confederates  at  Castle  Martin,  for  negoci- 

*  For  this  curious  and  authentic  document,  see  my  Appendix^ 
No.  XXVII  r. 
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pdng  the  ce$$atioiu  But,  the  day  before  he  set  out  i^^- 
upon  this  painful  commission,  he  summoned  before 
the  council  board  some  of  the  most  substantial  citizens 
of  Dublin  of  the  protestant  party,  and  delivered  to 
them  a  written  proposal,  that  if  10,000U  should  be 
raised,  the  one  half  in  money,  the  other  in  victuals, 
and  ,be  brought  in  within  a  fortnight^  he  would  in  that 
case  proceed  with  the  war,  endeavour  to  take  Wex- 
ford, and  break  oflF  the  treaty  for  the  cesssation  *. 

Ormond  used  every  engine  to  prevent  the  cessation  Ormoad 
from  taking  place :  he  received  the  commissioners  of  ccsnuum. 
the  confederates  with  the  utmost  contempt,  indignant- 
ly calling  for  the  authority  by  which  they  appeared  ; 
when  they  presented  their  credentials  A'om  the  su- 
preme council  of  the  confederates  at  Kilkenny  !•  He 
contested  ihor  title,   and  peremptorily  rejected  the 

•  This  dUlojral  oppotition  to  the  Kuig*8  commands  by  Ormond 
is  referred  to  by  Sir  Henry  Tichborne,  who  was  present  at  the 
conncil^  in  his  history  of  the  siege  of  Drogheda.  *'  The  cessa- 
tion intended  was  to  disagreeable  to  the  Irish  privy  council,  that 
most  of  them  desired  to  nm  any  fortane  and  extremity  of  famish- 
ing rather  than  yield  unto  it  And  I  moved  the  board  (there  be- 
ing twenty«ope  counsellors  present)^  that  every  one  for  himself, 
out  of  his  peculiar  means  and  credit,  should  procure  3001.  which 
amongst  them  all  vonld  raiae  63001. ;  for  even  with  that,  he  (Or« 
mond )  offered  la  oodertake  the  work,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
further  mention  of  a  cessation  amongst  them,  fiut  this  motion  of 
mine  finding  no  plaoe,  the  cessatioo  began  to  be  treated  on,  and 
was  in  sincerity  of  heart  as  much  hindered  and  delayed  by  me,  as 
was  in  my  power." 

I*  This  authority  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Appendix,  No.  XXIX. 
From  this  it  appear;,  that  the  confedenrtes^  openly  professed  them* 
8el\'es,  in  defiance  of  all  obloquy  and  calumny,  as  faithful  to  the 
King.  So  also,  when  the  lords  justices  and  council,  in  treating 
for  the  exchange  of  a  prisoner,  had  applied  to  them  the  word  r^heU^ 
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1643.  condition  of  dissolving  the  present,  and  calling  a  new 
parliament ;  although  the  King  had*  in  a  letter  of  the 
2d  of  July,  1643^  to  the  lords  justices  and  the  Mar* 
quis  of  Ormonde  authorising  them  to  conclude  this 
cessation  with  the  confederates,  expres^y  commanded 
them  to  assure  the  Irisih  in  his  name,  that  he  was  gra* 
cioitsly  inclined  to  dissolve  the  present  parliamenty  and 
call  a  new  one  between  that  and  the  10th  of  November 
following. 
Qrmond         Ormond  was  as  determined  in  his  disobedience  to 

resists  the  ^  ^  ^ 

Kingrscom-  all  the  King's  commands  favourable  to  his  Catholic 

mandsto  "  •       "    r 

determine    subjccts  of  Ireland,  as  the  staunchest  parliamentanan  of 

the  cctsa- 

uoo.  the  day  *.     By  these  contrivances^  the  cessation  was 

suspended ;  and  ic  was  not  until  the  fifth  letter  f  from 

they  highly  resented  the  insult  upoo  their  loyalty^  and  sent  the 
following  answer : 

**  We  do  not  know,  to  whom  this  certificate  is  directed ;  for 
we  avow  ourselves  in  all  our  actions  to  be  his  Majesty's  loyal 
subjects.  Neither  shall  it  be  safe  hereafter,  for  any  messenger  to 
bring  any  paper  to  us,  containing  other  language  than  such  as  suits 
with  our  duty,  and  the  affections  we  bear  to  his  Maiesty's  service. 
Wherein  some  may  pretend,  but  none  shall  have  more  real  de- 
sires, to  further  his  Majesty's  interests,  than  his  Majesty's  loyal 

and  obedient  subjects. 

Signed,        Mountgabrett, 

MUSKERRT,*'  &C. 

«  So  bent  was  Ormond  upon  preventing  this  cessation,  that  he 
sent  Sir  Philip  Percival  to  England  to  oppose  it :  and  he  opposed 
it  with  such  virulence,  that  S  r  George  RatclifTe  told  the  Marquis 
of  Ormond  on  that  occasion,  that  had  be  not  been  recommended 
by  his  lordship,  he  would  have  passed  at  court  for  a  round-head : 
and  he  did  in  fact  soon  after  join  the  English  rebels. 

t  These  d  fferent  letters,  which  shew  the  King's  eagerness  for 
the  peace,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Appendix,  No.  XXX.  to  my  His- 
torical Review. 
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his  Majesty  to  Ormond  (viz.  on  the  7th  of  September,    ii^^» 
1643),  that  his  most  urgent  commands  upon  this  sub- 
ject were  ultimately  submitted  to. 

Notwithstanding  Ormond' s  detestation  of  the  Ca-  Ormond 
tholics,  he  was  no  less  than  his  royal  master  con- from  the 
vinced  of  their  loyalty  :  he  even  exceeded  his  com-  men  and 

•  ••  •  •fi^«  ••  r  money  for 

mission  m  treatmg  with  their  commissioners  tor  a  pe-  che  Kmg'i 
cuniary  supply  for  that  very  army,  with  which  he  had  *"  * 
recently  committed  such  outrages  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Pale.  He  procured  from  the  confederates  a 
voluntary  payment  of  30,0001.  and  a  reinforcement  of 
some  thousands  of  their  best  men  for  his  Majesty's 
army  in  Scotland,  who  afterwards  rendered  essential 
service  to  the  royal  cause. '  The  King  was  impatient, 
and  renewed  his  orders  for  a  cessation :  he  declared 
his  intention  to  call  a  new  parliament,  and  to  listen  |o 
their  agents  about  a  peace.  And  to  confound  all  op- 
position to  this  object.  Parsons,  Temple^  Loftus, 
Meredith,  the  great  partisans  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, were  accused  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors^ 
and  by  royal  mandate  were  committed  to  close  custody. 
The  Irish  were  the  dupes  and  victims  of  court  intrigue : 
they  returned  harshness  and  deceit,  with  attachment 
and  loyalty. 

Scarcely  was  the  treaty  for  the  cessation  signed,  ere  The  trcity 
it  was  formally  rejected  by  the  Northern  army,  which,  [hTnorth?^ 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  King's  forces  in  Ireland,  was  mhouSt 
under  the  command  of  Ormond.  This  was  imme- 
diately followed  up  by  their  taking  the  covenant* : 

9 

•  The  Engltih  parliainent  tent  Oven  O'ConoUy,  who  liad  re- 
ceived from  them  the  commistion  of  a  caplain,  aixl  a  pension  for 

having  been  the  fint  informer  of  the  grand  rebellion^  to  press  the 


the  cove* 
nani. 
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>644.  and  such  of  the  English  aitny  as  had  formally  aeceded 
to  the  cessation,  oflFered  their  services  to  follow  Mon« 
roe,  whenever  he  should  march  against  the  Irish* 
About  the  same  time.  Lord  luchiquin  bpenly  revolted 
against  the  King,  by  accepting  the  pre^ency  of  Mub-« 
ster  fi-om  the  parliament*  He  caused  to  be  admini- 
stered.to  each  of  his  followers  an  oath  for  the  extir«» 
pation  of  Popery  and  extermination  of  the  Irish* 
English  The  parliament  of  England  sent  forth  a  declaration 

^(XM^^  against  the  cessation :  in  answer  to  which,  his  Majesty 
published,  The  Grounds  and  Motives  of  the  Cessa^ 
iion,  for  which  he  says,  **  there  was  an  absolute  ne« 
cessity,  as  preparatory  to  a  peace."  The  Irish  troops 
sent  over  from  the  confederates  behaved  with  so  much 
zeal  in  the  royal  cause^  that  the  English  parliament  on 
the  24th  of  October,  1 644,  published  an  ordinance, 
^'  that  no  quarter  should  be  given  !to  any  Irishman  or 
Papist  bom  in  Ireland,  that  should  be  taken  in  hosti- 
lity against  the  parliament,  either  upon  the  sea  or  in 
England  or  Wales/*  After  this  the  hostilities  daily 
committed  on  the  confederates  by  Monroe  in  Ulster, 
Sir  Charles  Coote  in  Connaught,  and  Lord  Inchiquin 
in  Munster,  in  breach  of  the  cessation,  drove  the  con- 
federates to  present  a  strong  petition  to  the  Marquis 

covenant  upon  the  army  ;  the  fruits  of  his  mission  were  rapid  i. 
immediately  upon  his  landing  ail  the  Scotch  and  most  of  the  Eng- 
lish ofHcers  of  the  northern  army  took  the  covenant;  Carte  in* 
forms  us,  that  Ormund  had  it  in  command  from  his  Majesty  to 
Bcmd  down  a  proclamation  to  all  the  colonels  to  forbid  it^  but  they 
would  not  publish  it  for  fear  of  Monroe,  as  they  alleged.  Co- 
noMj  soon  joined  the  parliamentarian  rebels^  and  was  by  them  pro- 
Bioted  to  a  colonelcy. 
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of  Ormood,  now  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  ^^^^ 
either  that  he  would  put  himself  at  thdr  head,  or  per- 
mit them  to  employ  their  forces  against  those,  who  by 
violating  the  armistice,  had  avowed  themselves  open 
enemies  to  his  Majesty  *.  The  inveteracy  of  Ormond 
against  the  Cathokics  prevented  him  from  seconding 
what  be  knew  to  be  the  interest,  the  wish,  and  the 
commands  of  his  royal  master,  lest  he  should  f  in  that 
case  be  suddenly  and  totally  abandoned  by  the  Pro* 
testants.  An  unequivocal  test  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
Irish  to  King  Charles,  who  had  not  only  by  several 
letters  strongly  recommended  to  Ormond,  but  strictly 
commanded  him  to  conclude  a  peace  with  his  Irish 
Subjects f  whatever  it  cast  J,  He,^  however,  contrived 
for  three  or  four  years  to  delay  the  peace,  notwith- 
standing the  King's  most  positive  commands,  until  it 
became  unavailing  by  the  cessation  of  the  exercise  of 
the  royal  authority  after  the  imprisonment  of  his  Mar 
jesty's  person  in  the  year  1 646. 

The  ICine  had  more  reliance  upon  the  fidelity  of  his  The  irnh 
CathoUc  subjects  of  Ireland;  at  this  time,  than  upon  ^**^- 
that  of  any  other  of  his  subjects,  was  satisfied  with 
the  endy  for  which  they  had  confederated,  and  wrote  to 

*  Lord  Digby  in  a  letter  to  Ormond  frankly  admits  on  this  oc- 
casion, that  it  was  understood,  that  if  the  Scots  submitted  not  to 
the  cessation,  **  they  then  should  be  declared  against  as  open  ene- 
mies."    (Carte  Orm.  p.  346). 

f  Carte  Orm.  p.  322.  If,  says  he,  "  I  take  the  charge  of  their 
army  upon  me,  or  denounce  immediately  an  offensive  war  against 
the  Scots,  not  ten  protestants  will  follow  me,  but  rather  rise  as  one 
man  and  adhere  to  the  Scots." 

}  Several  of  these  letters  are  to  be  seen  in  the  App.  to  my  Hist- 
Rev.  No.  XXX. 
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i(54(J.  Ormbnd  concerning  the  very  eminent  goad  service  of 
'  Antrim,  and  O^Neile,  two  of  the  most  powerful  Ca« 
tholics :  earnestly  charging  him  to  miite  himself  in  a 
strict  and  entire  correspondence  with  Antrim^  and 
contribute  all  his  power  to  further  him  in  those  ser- 
vices which  he  had  undertaken*  The  King's  wishes  * 
were  to  strengthen  the  confederacy,  and  dear  the  con^ 
federates  of  the  guilt  of  rebellion :  yet  from  the  £dse 
policy  of  the  Stuart  family,  he  adopted  two  measures^ 
by  which  they  were  deluded,  his  Protestant  subjects 
deceived,  and  his  own  interests  defeated, 
ormoiid's  So  obstiuate  was  Ormond,  in  counteracting  the 
cbeKfiil^  King's  wishes  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  confe- 
derates ;  and  so  well  satisfied  was  he  with  disobeying 
the  peremptory  commands  of  his  royal  master,  that  he 
even  boasted  in  a  letter  to  the  King^  **  that  he  treat* 
ed  with  these  commissioners  in  such  a  manner,  and 
gave  them  such  answers,  as  might  let  them  conjecture 
he  had  directions  to  the  contrary/'  Ormond  was  at 
that  time  negociating  a  treaty  with  the  rebellious  army 
of  the  Scots  in  Ulster,  to  join  them  with  his  forces  in 
the  renewal  of  hostilities  against  the  confederates  f. 

*  The  King's  letters  to  Ormond  shew  how  much  hurt  his  Ma- 
jesty was  by  his  disobedience.  They  rise  gradually  from  recom* 
mendation  and  pressing,  to  positive  aud  peevish  commands.  / 
command  you  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Irish,  cost  what  it  may. 
And,  I  alsolutely  command  you  without  reply ^  to  execute  thedirec'^ 
tions  I  sent  you  on  the  27  th  of  February  last ;  which  were  to  mak« 
peace,  even  without  the  council.  And,  a  peace  with  the  Irish  is 
most  necessary  Jbr  my  affairs  in  England,  wherefore  I  command 
you  to  dispatch  it  out  of  hand.     C.  O.  S  v.  p.  431. 

f  The  confederates  were  apprised  of  his  Majesty's  commands  t« 
Ormond,  by  their  agents  Lord  TaafFc,  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr.  Brent^ 
who  then  were  with  the  King. 
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The  King,  fearful  that  the  harshness  of  Ormond  ^^646. 
towards  the  catholics,  and  his  inflexible  reluctance  to  iibecoai. 
obey  any  commands  favorable  to  them  would  alie-  SceS^o? 
nate  their  attachment  to  the  royal  cause,  endeavoured  ^^^'' 
to  eflfect  by  the  secret  influence  of  his  authority  over 
them,  whstt  the  insincerity  of  his  character  prevented 
him  from  openly  avowing.  Charles,  in  his  troubles, 
had  experienced  the  most  eminent  support  from  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  who  had  expended  above 
150^0001.  (an  immense  sum  ia  those  days)  in  the 
King's  service^  and  in  maintaining  a  body  of  1500 
foot,  and  500  horse.  That  family  was  then  Catho- 
lic ;  and  the  BJng  placed  an  extraordinary  confidence 
in  the  fidelity  and  zeal  of  his  eldest  son  Edward 
Somerset,  Lord  Herbert,  whom  be  created  Earl  of 
Glamorgan.  Being  of  the  same  religion  as  the 
confederates^  his  Majesty  avjuled  himself  of  the  in- 
fluence, which  he  conceived  this  circumstance  coupled 
with  his  connections  in  Ireland  (he  was  married  to 
Lady  Margaret  O'Bryen,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Thoi- 
mond)  must  naturally  have  given  him,  granted  him 
a  patent  *  of  very  extraordinary  powers^  which 
seemed  specially  calculated  to  check  or  overawe  the 
powers  of  Ormond^  whom  he  affected  to  regard,  but 
really  feared  and  actually  mistrusted.  Glamorgan 
was  enabled  to  levy  any  number  of  men  in  Ireland, 
and  other  part^  beyond  seas,  to  command  them,  to 
put  officers  over  them,  to  make  governors  in  forts 
and  towns,  to  give  powers  to  receive  the  King's  rents, 

*  This  pttent  may  be  seen  in  App.  No.  XXXI.  to  mj  Histo* 
rical  Review^ 
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1646.  j^c.  This  was  followed  up  by  two  other  commissions 
for  extending  and  enlarging  his  powers,  (even  beyond 
the  law)^  should  circumstances  call  upon  him  to  use  a 
vigour  of  that  nature :  and  to  do  that,  in  which  his 
lieutenant  could  not  so  well  be  seen,  as  not  fit  for  his 
Majesty  then  publicly  to  own.  In  these  he  pledged 
the  honour  of  a  King  and  a  Christian,  to  ratify  what-' 
ever  Glamorgan  should  think  fit  to  grant  to  the  confe- 
derates under  his  hand  and  seal :  the  said  confederates 
'  having,  **  by  their  supplies  testified  their  zeal  to  our 
set-vice  */'  Of  the  like  description  were  the  succour, 
aids,  and  assistance^  which  the  confederates  endea- 
voured under  the  then  existing  circumstances  to  draw 
from  the  Eling  of  Spain,  the  court  pf  Rome,  and  after- 
wards from  the  Duke  of  Lorrain.  The  KJng  indeed 
himself  both  petitioned,  and  actually  received  confi- 
derable  succours  from  the  same  quarter  t» 
Duplicity        The  Confederates  were  victims  to  the  duplicity  of 

of  Charles,  r         j 

fBd  perfidy  Charlcs,  and  the  dupes  of  Ormondes  perfidy.     He 

ofOrmond.  '     .  r  ^  .  . 

professed  loyalty,  whilst  he  practised  disobedience  to 
his  royal  master^  and  affected  confidence  in  Glamor- 
gan and  the  confederates,  whilst  he  was  planning 
their  ruin.     Through  his  insinuations  they  were  pre- 

♦  Fof  the  two  latter  compiissionp  vide  Appendix  to  Historical 
Review,  No.  XXXII.  Whatever  o|>jection8  may  be  made  to  the 
propriety  or  reality  of  these  grants  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  they 
prove  beyond  question  that  the  confederates  were  considered  by 
his  Majesty  at  least  as  roi^attsts, 

t  This  fblly  appears  from  the  King's  letter  to  the  archbishop 
of  Ferns,  dated  from  Oxford,  April  30th,  1645  :  and  also  from  a 
letter  from  Cardinal  Pamphilio  to  the  Queen  at  Paris,  accompa- 
nied by  a  brief  from  the  Pope  to  the  like  purport*  dated  March 
the  2d,  1645.    For  the  twojetters,  vide  App.  No.  XXXIII. 
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(vailed  upon  (though  against  the  advice  of  the  Pope's  ^646. 
agent  and  nuncio)  to  make  peace  publicly  with 
himself^  and  privately  with  Glamorgan,  disjoining  the 
religious  from  the  political  articles.  A  letter,  which 
Ormond  had  written  to  Lord  Muskerry  ♦  expressive 
of  his  readiness  to  concur  with  Glamorgan  in  every 
things  which  the  latter  should  undertake  for  his  Ma- 
jesty's service,  was  considered  by  the  confederates  at 
large  as  a  solemn  pledge  on  behalf  of  the  King's  lieu- 
tenant t,  '*  and  was  delivered  to  the  nuncio  by  the  su- 
preme council  of  Kilkenny  as  a  proof,  that  the  Marquis 
of  Ormond  would  support  the  agreement,  which  had 
been,  or  should  be  made  between  them  and  the  Earl 
of  Glamorgan^  though  the  marquis  afterwards  disap- 
pointed thdr  expectations/' 

The  general  assembly  of  the  confederates,  which  Peace  with 
met  at  Kilkenny  on  the  6th  of  March,  ]  645-6,  dis-  denies,  and 
patched  Muskerry  and  other  commissioners  to  Dublin,  impnioned. 
publicly  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Ormond.      But 
the  secret  treaty  had  been  concluded  with  Glamor- 
gan six  months  before.     The  conditions  of  the  latter 
chiefly  related  to  the  toleration  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, and  the  sending  over  subsidies  to  the  King  in 
England  \.     It  happened  in  the  mean  time,  that  the 
particulars  of  this  secret  treaty  became  public  §,  and 

*  This  letter  may  be  leen  in  the  Appendix  to  my  Historical 
Review^  No.  XXXIV. 

t  An  inquiry  into  the  share  which  Charles  I.  had  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan^  p.  64. 

X  This  treatjT  may  be  seen  in  the  Appendix,  No.  XXXV.  to  my 
Historical  Review. 

$  They,  were  found  upon  the  titular  archbishop  of  Tiiani«  who 
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1646.  Ormond  and  Digby,  though  privy  to  the  commissions 
and  authority  under  which  Glamorgan  had  acted^ 
procured  hiin  to  be  mcficted  of  high  treilton  for  forg* 
ing  or  surreptitiously  obtaining  these  very  commis- 
sions, and  his  person  Was  immediately  cjoirimitted  to 
close  custody.  The  discovery  was  reported  to  parlift- 
nient^  and  Charles  basely  protested  upon  the  word  dt 
a  King  and  a  Christian,  that  he  had  never  givefti  to 
the  Earl  of  Crlamorgan  those  commissioils  and  pow- 
ers,  which  he  was  dien  known  by  many,  and  now  i^ 
known  by  alt,  tb  have  repeatedly  given.  This  colour- 
able commitment  of  Glamorgan  was  tiot  of  long  duiJr- 
ation :  he  was  qxiickly  discharged  upon  hb  own  an4 
the  Earl  of  Kildare  -  s  recognizance ;  the  confederates 
having  peremptorily  insisted  i^)on  breaking.  6ff  the 
treaty  for  peace,  until  he  should  be  discharged  *. 

was  accidentally  killed  by  the  parliamentarian  rebels  before  Sligpj 
who  together  with  some  of  Drmond's  forces^  were  in  open  hosti- 
\\iY,  notwithstanding  the  cessation  and  the  then  pending  treaty  for 
peace. 

•  Dr.  Leland  admits,  that  notwithstanding  this  cdoarable  com* 
mitment,  Ormond  continued  to  regard  Glamorgan  as  really  fen- 
trusted  by  the  )Cing,  and  empowered  to  negociate  in  his  name.  In 
proof  of  this  he  favours  us  with  the  letter  written  to  the  Earl  of 
jGrlamorgan  soon  af^er  his  discharge,  the  original  of  which  he  had 
in  his  possesston,  and  adds,  that  both  Ormdnd  and  Digby  always 
regarded  Glamorgan  ''  as  dmy  authorized  by  the  King:  and  treat- 
ed and  addressed  him  as  a  person  still  enjoying  the  royal  favour 
and  confidence.  And  that  he  did  still  enjoy  them  in  a  very  high 
degree,  there  is  direct  and  positive  proof  in  those  letters  extant 
amongst  the  Harleian  manuscripts,  in  which  Charles  assures  him 
of  the  continuance  of  his  fnendship,  and  promises  to  make  good  all 
his  instructions  and  promises  to  him  find  the  nunqio.'*  3  LeL 
382,  4,  5. 
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The  confederates  having  been  thus  betrayed  by  the     i646. 
King,  in  their  subsequent  negociations  required  some  intcraai  di- 
more  stable  security  for  the  performance  of  articles  oonfede- 
than  the  word  of  a  monarch  so  frequently  violated  in 
their  re^rd.    Hence  4issention  arose  amongst  them, 
yrhich    w^  actively  fomented    by  Orjnond.     The 
nuncio  and  a  considerable  party  of  the  confederates 
objected  to  the  conclusion  of  any  peace^  which  had 
future  concession  for  its  baas:   but  no  internal  dU 
vision  could  extinguish  their  inviolable  attachment  to 
the  rpyal  cause. 

Qnnond  resisted  the  pressing  solicitations  of  Clan-  ormondbe- 
ricarde  and  others,  to  place  him3elf  at  the  head  of  thel^^i cause, 
confederates,  and  proceed  against  Sir  Charlqs  Coote, 
^d  the  other  parliamentarian  rebels,  who  were  daily 
violating  the  cessation,  and  committing  hostilities 
against  the  adherents  to  the  royal  Cause:  and  he  finally 
delivered  up  his  sword,  the  castle,  and  Kjqg's  autho- 
rity to  the  commissioners  of  the  parliamentarian  re- 
bels*.    In  this  disgraceful  negociation  with  parlia- 

*  He  bad  previously  boasted  to  Cplood.LeyburDCj  who  bad 
come  over  with  a  coufidential  commissioQer  from  tbe  King,  **  that 
''  if  thf  re  should  be  a  pecessitjr,  he  would  give  up  those  places 
^  und^  his  command  to  the  EngUsh  rather  than  the  Irish  rebels^ 
**  ^of  whidi  opiuipD  he  thought  every  good  Englishman  was.'*  Im- 
inediately  l^fofe  Qnppnd  delivered  ^  the  sword  to  the  parliament 
cpiurojasipiiers,  ^dfinnan., Smith,  then  Mayor  of  Dublin,  aged 
XM^ur.  ^gb^^ycars^  a  oojui  of  gjmit  integrity  and  loyalty^  caxjae  to  the 
coundl  table,  and  acquainted  my  Lord  of  Ormond,  that  it  was  ge- 
A^r^l^y  reppficd.in  tQwn>  jasd  .^i^rrad  so  far  as  no  inan  doubted  it, 
that.  Ips  e;[^^pcy, intended  to  deliver  up  the  government  to  the 
Piir)i9(n^ :  ./ly t  he  C9ipe  to  9oquaint  his  lordship,  that  himself 
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1646.  ment^  Ormond  acted  with  full  reflection,  and  with 
the  most  interested  views  to  his  own  domestic  con« 
cems;  having  stipulated  with  them  for  the  price  of 
his  base  surrender,  viz.  50001.  in  hand,  20001.  a-year 
for  five  years  successively,  and  a  total  release  and  dis- 
charge of  all  incumbrances  upon  his  estates  (which 
were  very  heavy)  up  to  the  time  of  the  insurrection. 
The  spirit  and  motive,  with  which  he  thus  betrayed  the 
trust  and  authority  of  his  royal  master,  appear  more 
fully  frpm  the  complimentary  interview  that  passed 
between  him  and  the  Irish  parliament  in  then:  vote  and 
his  acceptance  of  thanks  for  his  treaty  with  the  Eng- 
lish rebels*  After  this,  Ormond  was  ignominiousfy 
expelled  from  the  castle,  sooner  than  he  intended  to 
quit  it,  by  the  English  committee,  and  jforced  to  trans- 
port himself  to  England  ♦. 

was  entrusted  with  the  King's  sword  of  the  city,  and  that  he  would 
not  resign  it  to  rebels.  Whereui>on  my  Lord  of  Ormond  gave 
him  some  check,  and  ordered  him  to  withdraw  :  but  upon  further 
consideration^  his  lordship  and  the  council  thought  fit  to  call  him 
in  again^  and  to  commend  him  for  the  resolution  he  had  shewn  in 
maintaining  his  Majesty's  authority :  and  withal  read  a  letter 
from  his  Majesty  requiring  the  lord  lieutenant  to  deliver  up  the 
sword  to  the  commissioners  empowered  by  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land :  whereupon  he  said>  he  would  submit.  (St.  Let.  from  tho 
Earl  of  Essex,  p.  344.)  To  cover  the  turpitude  of  his  own  coo* 
duct  Ormond  thus  imposed  upon  the  lord  mayor  of  Dublin^  by 
reading  either  a  forged  or  a  forced  letter  from  his  Majesty ; 
for  had  it  been  real,  he  would  have  pleaded  it  in  hii  own  justifi- 
cation. 

*  Before  his  departure  the  confederates  again  pressed  him  (but 
in  vain)  to  put  himself  at  their  head  in  support  of  the  royal  cause  .- 
he  had  scarcely  arrived  in  England/  when  he  wai  forced  to  fly  to 
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In  this  decline  of  the  King's  afl&urs,  the  confederated    16^7- 
catholics  met  again  at  Kilkenny,  where  they  took  into  ^y^  ^^^ 
consideration,  that  his  Majesty  was  in  restraint^  that  KoJcMy 
all  addresses  to  him  were  forbidden,  and  that  some  ^J^^" 
members  of  parliament,  who  had  ventured  to  speak  in  ^Jf^*" 
his  flavour,  were  expelled,  '^  therefore  in  that  extremity, 
^'  there  being  no  access  to  his  Majesty  for  imploring 
^*  either  his  justice  or  mercy,  all  laws  either  human 
^^  or  divine  did  allow  the  said  catholics  to  take  some 
'*  other  course,  in  order  to  their  defence  and  preserva- 
tion: not  against  his  sacred  Majesty,  but  against  those 
who  had  laid  violent  hands  on  his  person,  who  de- 
signed to  abolish  the  royal  authority,  and  resolved 
**  to  destroy  or  extirpate  the  said  catholics  */' 

The  ambitious  Ormond  havin?  been  thus  indie-  Ormond 
nantly  expelled  from  the  government  by  the  enemies  Cork,  and 
of  his  master,  resorted  to  the  unshaken  loyalty  of  the  Kilkenny. 
Irish  catholics,  the  King's  firmest  friends^  as  the  in- 
struments of  his  own  revenge.     He  dissembled  for 
the  moment  his  anti-catholic  rancour,  and  affected  to 
place  the  fate  of  his  sovereign  in  their  exertions.     He 
landed  at  Cork  on  the  29th  of   September  1648, 
where  he  was  received  with  acclamation,  and  invited 
by  the  general  assembly  at  Kilkenny  to  conclude  a 
peace,  and  join  with  the  nation  in  making  head  against 

• 

9 

FfBDoe^  having  been  informed  tfatt  a  wanant  had  issued  fyr 
his  apprehension  from  the  very  penanay  to  whom  he  had  made  the 
mercenary  surrender  of  his  high  trust,  dignity,  and  power,  m 
Ireland. 

*  Walsh*s.HepIy  to  a  Person  of  Quality. 

2c4 
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i6is.  the  parliamentarian  rebels.  He  was  received  in  tri- 
umph at  Kilkenny  by  the  whole  body  of  the  s^ssembly^ 
and  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood) 
and  lodged  m  his  own  castle  with  hit  oWl  f^iaifdE 
TbovLt  him. 
Ormood         Ormond  still  rejected  every  proposal  of  the  coniKede- 

opposes  the  ■    ,•  ^    •  1    :^ 

ciflioUci  to  rates  relating  to  toleradon  of  religion,  and  the  fc^eiu  Of 
any  of  the  penal  laws.  The  treaty  was  intemlpt^  by 
the  open  defection  of  Inchiquin^s  army  and  thdr  d^ 
claration  against  the  King.*  Ormond  wtis  indmately 
connected  with  this  nobletnan^  and  he  took  this  occa* 
mm  of  suspending  the  deiihidve  treaty,  under  pretext 
of  giving  satis&cdon  to  Ihchiquin  and  hjs  tdjuliiig 
officers. 

Peace  con-      The  peace  was  conchfded  the  1  tth  of  Jtttiary«  1^48^ 

cludcdwitb  ,  .  .  ' 

the  confe.  a  fortnight  before  the  tragical  end  of  tUs  unfortunate 
monarch.  Carte  observes,  that  **  •  the  hews  of  the 
^^  conclusion  of  this  peace  did  not  reach  England  soon 
enough  to  deter  the  execrable  authors  of  the  mur- 
der of  their  King  from  perpetrating  a  villainy,  which, 
how  long  soever  they  had  intended  it,  they  durst 
not  attempt  to  execute,  till  they  thought  themselves 
secure  of  impunity  by  being  absolute  masters  of 
**  Great  Britain,  without  any  considerable  force  ih  atiy 
**  part  of  these  nadons  to  oppose  their  measures  or 
•*  take  vengeance  on  their  crimes.*'  Even  this  pro- 
fsesed  encomiast  of  Charles  and  Ormond  has  not 
scrupled  to  animadvert  upon  the  King's  Ingratitude  to 
his  catholic  subjects  of  Ireland. 


iC 
€€ 


""  2  VoL  Cart.  Qnn.  p.  52. 
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Ormond  had  evidently  accelerated  the  disasters  of    i^^* 
his  royal  master,  by  having  so  long  deprived  him  of  ormond 
the  assistance  of  his  catholic  subjects  in  Ireland.    But  ^^^^ 
never  till  the  last  week  of  his  master^s  life  had  he  ^**'^«^ 
the   honesty  to  do  them  justice,  by  noticing  in  a 
letter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  **  •  the  very  eminent 
'*  loyalty  of  the  assembly^^  which  was  not  shaken  by 
^^  the  success  which  God  had  permitted  to  the  mon- 
^^  strous  rebellion  in  England,  nor  by  the  mischievous 
^  practices  of  the  no  less  malicious  rebels!  in  Ireland.'^ 

It  is.  no  small  unequivocal  mark  of  the  eminent  umhaken 

lovaltv  of 

loyalty  And  fideli^  of  the  Irish  catholics^  that  at  the  iiish 
Charles's  execution,  they  formed  the  cmly  compact  charics^ 
nationa}  body  throughout  the  extent  of  the  British 
Enlpire)  who  hs^  preserved  untainted  and  unshaken 
dieir  faith  and  attachment  to  the  royal  causey  although 
they  had'  been  thmughout  his  reign  more  oppressed^ 
persecuted,  and  aggrieved  by  their  sovereign,  than  any 
other  description  of  his  subjects  whatsoever.  No 
sooner 'were  the  melancholy  tidings  of  the  death  of 
*Charles  conveyed  to  Ormond,  who  was  then  at 
Toughall^  than  he  instantly  proclaimed  the  Prince  of 
Wales  King,  by  the  style  of  Charles  the  Second. 


*  9  Orm.  2  vol.  p.  52. 

t  Yet  to  ditie  Qmioiid  furrendwed  his  sword  for  iS^OOOl. !  1 ! 
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CHAPTER    Vn. 

The  Interregnum. 

^^^  ^The  melancholy  evclhtof  King  (iharies*s  executioii 
Effects  ^^^  s^  open  demonstration  of  the  loyalty  of  the  confe- 
Chuiart  derates,  who  still  openly  persevered  in  their  exertions 
for  the  royal  cause.  Even  Ormond  was  now  compelled 
to  treat  his  armed  protestant  friends  as  rebels  and 
ihegicides.  With  a  reluctant  confidence  he  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  confederated  catholics,  and 
soon  reduced  most  of  the  strong  holds  of  the  northers 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  except  Dublin  and  London- 
derry. His  pride  stimulated  him  to  regain  posses- 
ion of  Dublin,  which  he  had  basely  sold  to  the 
J)arliamentarian  rebels.  But  that  infamy  was  aggra- 
vated by  his  disgraceful  defeat  at  Rathmines,*  by 
a  very  inferior  force  under  Michael  Jones,  the  par- 
liamentarian governor  of  Dublin.  That  shamefill 
disaster.  Coupled  with  the  ready  submission  of  Inchi- 

*  Rathmines  is  about  three  miles  ffom  Dublin:  Carte  says, 
that  150O  soldiers  and  300  officers  in  this  battle  were  taken  prison- 
ers>  and  about  600  slain,  and  above  half  of  them  within  the  walls 
of  Dublin  after  quarter  had  been  proclaimed.  Most  of  Inchiquin*s 
men  enlisted  under  Jones,  2  C.  Orm«  81.  According  to  Borlase, 
Ormond,  afler  this  shameful  defeat,  wrote  to  Jones  for  a  list  of 
prisoners,  who  answered,  "  My  lord,  since  I  routed  your  army,  I 
cannot  have  the  happiness  to  know  where  yon  arc,  that  I  may  wait 
upon  you/' 
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quin's  men,  who  instantly  enlisted  into  Jones's  army,  ^^^ 
and  several  other  circumstances  indicative  of  Or- 
mondes partiality  to  whatsoever  forcfe  opposed  the 
confederates,  renewed  in  the  Irish  their  former  sus* 
pidons^  that  he  had  still  some  secret  miderstanding 
with  the  English  rebels:  and  these  suspicions  were 
strengthened  by  the  unaccountable  failure  of  all  his 
subsequent  undertakings  against  them. 

The  new  king  wrote  from  the  Hague,  that  he  was  chtria  ii. 

•  •  •  •       tppro?e» 

extremely  satisfied   with  the  articles  of  peace  with  ofthcp«u«, 

then  takes 

the  confederates,  and  would  wholly  confirm  them*.  thcco?«- 
Notwithstanding,  after  he  had  been  proclaimed  in 
Scotland,  he  was  advised  by  Ormond  to  accept  of 
the  commissioners'  invitation  to  seat  himself  on  that 
throne,  though  he  well  knew  that  the  covenant  was 
to  be  the  previous  condition  of  his  admission.  Charles 
arrived  in  Scotland  on  the  2Sd  of  June,  l650,  where 
he  signed  both  the  national  and  solemn  covenant  f. 
Within  two  months,  he  published  a  declaration, ''  that 
he  would  have  no  enemies  but  the  enemies  of  the 
covenant :  that  he  did  detest  ind  abhor  popery,  su« 

• 

perstition,  and  idolatry,  together  with  prelacy  :  resolvr 
ing  not  to  tolerate,  much  less  to  allow,  those  in  any 
part  of  his  dominions,  and  to  endeavour  the  extir^ 
pation  thereof  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  *'    He 

r 

•  Cart.  brig.  Let  2  vol.  p.  363  and  367. 

f  It  it  &irly  remarked  by  Leland^  3  vol.  352,  that  '*  Charles 
chose  lather  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  domiDions  by  bjrpo- 
crisy  and  perfidy  in  Scotland,  than  by  any  gaUant  enter|aixe  in 
Ireland.*' 
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pccmouficed  the  peace  lately  toskik  with  dip  Lrbb,  «b4 
cQDfinned  by  himseU*  to'  be  mU  ami  void :  a4diQg» 
^  that  he  was  coi^rinced  m  hia  cooiseienqe  <tf  the  wh 
fiilaesa  a»d  unhvwfidaeaB  pf  it,  and  lof  M»  aU<9Wig 
tkem  (the  CQAfioiierates)  the  liberty  pf  the  ppfMh 
feUgion ;  for  wUch  he  ^d  hofa  Us  bewrt  d(e«u»  M^ 
be  deeply  huosibled  befoipe  the  hotA :  ax¥}  f<]ir  hj^yiog; 
sought  unto  such  ualim&d  bisJp  Iw  'the  rea^mqg  qi 
him  to  hia  throne.''  Qj^ond  *  foretdd>  that  ithis 
declaration  would  withdraw  <he  Irish  from  their  alle- 
ipance^  by  convincing  then^  that  by  bis  Idjj^^'s 
hftving  tsdken  the  covenant^  they  were  d^YiOd  of  tXl/e 
benefit  of  the  peace,  and  left  to  Uiat  extirpa^»  which 
ihe  covenant  proclaimed  both  of  tbejr  i^e^giQa  wA 
persons  t* 

*  Vid.  his  Letter  to  Secretary  Long,  of  Od  Septenib^  .i630.  C* 
Orig.T^.  453. 

f  In  the  conrse  of  what  Is  called  the  grand  rebellion  in  tre- 
Jand,  the  only  party^  which  conld  with  any  propriety- be  tenned 
rcbeisy  were  the  adheients  of  Fbelim  0'Nial»  who  headed  mast 
of  ihe  native  Irish  catholics  in  the  Nortfi.  He,  -together  with  the 
adherents  of  the  Pope*s  nuncio^  was  denounced  98  a  traitor  agamst 
the  royal  authority^  for  resisting  the  peace  of  16^,  by  the  saprenoe 
cocmcil  of  Kilkenny.  Phelim  0*Nial  was  charged  with  having 
forged  a  commission  from  the  king  to  levy  war  against  the 
{larliamentarians^  or  English  proteistant  army  in  Ireland;  ioit 
in  the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  the  power  of  Charles  I« 
the  English  party  affected  to  nse  these  terms  synonmously.  In 
the  year  1652,  a  high  conrt  of  justice^  afterwards  called  CromwelFa 
iikuigbterhouse,  from  the  nnmbers  of  bloody  sentences  pronounced 
in  it,  was  instituted  for  tiying  rthds  andmaligfumts,  which,  in  the 
"Sorohitionary  language  of  that  ^,  meant  loyalkis  and  royalists ; 
and  also  for  the  trial  of  all  massacres  tod  murders^  committed  since 
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No  historical  incident^  ancient  or  modern,  more      ^^g- 
dtrongly  indicates  the  violence  of  religious  prejudice 
over  the  ccmduct  of  statesmen  and  governments,  than  popeiy  tu. 
the  excesses  to  which  a  real  or  affected  abhorrence  of  daty  tnd 
popery  misled  the  King  and  most  of  his  servants^  with 
reference  to  catholic  Ireland.    Throughout  the  Britkh 
dominions  the  ccmfederates  were  the  only  body  of  any 
consideration  then  under  arms  in  the  royal  cause. 
Charles  II.  (he  was  a  Stuart)  having  taken  the  cove* 
nant,  and  published  that  declaration  under  the  advice 
of  Ormond,  set  an  example  of  infidelity  and  ingrati* 
tude»  which  has  furnished  a  deceptive  vizor  to  the 
bigotted  intolerance  of  much  later  days.     Ormond, 
at  the  head  of  an  army^  which  he  boasted  he  amid 
persuade  to  starve  outright  for  his  Alajesty^  bad  not 
only  received  the  before-mentioned  price  for  surreo- 
dering  Dublin  and  the  sword  of  state  to  the  rebels, 
but  continued  to  receive  3000/.  per  annum  from  Crom- 
well, as  a  provision  for  his  lady  during  the  whole 
dmeofhisown  proscription*.    He  never  once  ven^ 


^e  iBt  d[  October,  ]641.  The  regicides  br«]^t  PMim  aNkd 
to  trial  in  this  court,  hoping,  as  it  appeared  from  th^  e£brti»  to  is 
iht  late  king  with  the  stigma  of  exckmg  the  rebellion  :  and  after 
his  condemnation^  they  offered  him  pardon  and  restitution  of  his 
.estates,  if  he  would  acknowledge  the  genuineness  of  his  commis- 
sion. Phdim  dbdaikied  to  save  his  life  by  a  lie,  that  would  hare 
been  injarious  to  that  unftntunate  prince.  He  JvpKed  al«ad,  Ait 
in  order  Id  drtiw  tbe'pcbple,  who  woukl  not  otherwise  foUow  hiii^ 
he  took  an  old  seal  from  a  deed,  and  put  it  to  a  forged  conmiis- 
sion,  to  persuade  themi  that  he  acted  by  royal  authority.  The 
bishop  of  Kilmore  assured  Mr.  Carte,  that  he  was  present  at  the 
execution,  and  heard  this  from  the  mouth  ofO*Nial. 

^  Answer  to  Walsb. 
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1(550.  tured^  in  person,  to  meet  Cromwell,  Ireton,  or  Jones, 
after  his  disgrace  at  Rathmines.  He  strength- 
ened as  much  as  he  could  the  regicides,  by  send- 
ing, as  Orrery  expressed  it,  "  all  those  worthy 
protestants,  who  till  then  had  served  him,  to  come 
oflf  to  the  rest  of  the  protestants,  (then  headed 
by  Ireton  himself)  esteeming  those  less  ill,  to  whom 
he  sent  his  friends^  than  those,  from  whom  he  sent 
them."  After  Ormond  had  done  what  lay  in  his 
power,  to  tocrease  the  strength  of  the  regicides,  and 
reduce  that  of  the  confederates,  he  quitted  Ireland, 
leaving  to  the  Earl  of  Clanricarde  the  wrecks  of  his 
boasted,  dissipated,  and  bartered  powers.  He  fled  to 
rrance^  and  in  a  foreign  clime,  bcisely  vaunted  of  his 
Mtachment  to  a  cause^  which  he  had  sold,  betrayed, 
and  ruined.  Lord  Broghill  sold  himself  J  to  Crom- 
well  personally,  and  received  from  his  hand  the  lieu- 
tenancy of  Ireland,  upon  an  assurance,  that  he  should 
have  no  oaths  or  engagements  imposed  upon  him,  nor 
be  obliged  to  draw  his  sword  against  any  hut  the  Irish 
rebels.  Coote,  (afterwards  Lord  Montrath),  with  less 
ceremony,  went  over  with  the  protestants  of  his  north- 
cm  army  to  the  re^ddes.  It  was  the  object  next  to 
Cromweirs  heart,  to  raise  every  power  against  the 
only  force  that  still  remained  staunch  to  the  cause  of 
royalty.  It  was  his  policy  to  disfigure  the  enviable 
firmness  of  loyalty  by  the  fashionable  hatred  of  popery. 

%  For  the  particulars  of  this  treacherous  negociation  between 
Cromwell  and  Broghill^  sec  my  Historical  Review,  Vol.  I. 
p.  i62,  Uc, 
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]He  had  the  address  to  avail  himself  of  the  enthusiasm      lOso. 
of  the  day,  and  represent  his  own  as  the  protestant 
cause^  notwithstanding  independenq^  were  more  re- 
mote than  popery  from  the  principles  and  practice  of 
the  established  church. 

Cromwell  too  well  knew  the  consequence  of  Irish  siege  tod 
Royalty  not  to  postpone  all  other  views  to  the  crush-  Drogheda 
ing  of  this  last  stay  to  the  sinking  power  of  the  Stu-  im. 
arts.  He  landed  at  Dublin  on  the  15th  of  August, 
1 650,  with  8000  foot  and  4000  horse,  an  immense 
quantity  of  ammunition,  and  a  rich  military  train. 
After  that  city  had  been  sold  to  the  Parliamentarians 
by  Ormond,  the  possession  of  it  was  confirmed  to 
the  regicides  by  the  disgraceful  defeat  at  Rathmine^* 
Here  Cromwell  remained  a  fortnight  to  refresh  his 
men  and  make  proper  arrangements  for  the  conquest 
of  the  kingdom.  He  marched  to  Drogheda  With  a 
forpe  of  10,000  men.  Sir  Arthur  Aston,  who  com- 
manded the  garrison,  consisting  of  about  three  thou- 
sand men,  rejected  his  summons  to  surrender.  Crom- 
well battered  the  town  incessantly  for  nearly  48  hours. 
Twice  were  his  men  repulsed  in  attempting  to  force 
a  breach.  Cromwell,  enraged  at  the  firm  resistance 
of  the  brave  defenders,  headed  the  third  attack  in 
person,  and  carried  the  place  by  storm«  In  order  to 
damp  the  vigour  of  the  garrison,  he  proclaimed  quarter 
to  all  that  would  lay  down  their  arms.     The  gover- 

• 

npr,  to  spare  the  effusion  of  human  blood,  yielded  to 
the  intreaties  of  the  inhabitants,  and  surrendered. 
Cromwell  kept  his  word  for  two  days,  and  when  he 
)iad  completely  disarmed  the  garrisoQ,  he  ordered  the 
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1^.  vhale  to  be  massacred  in  cold  bloods.  Thirty  pnly 
^^^  escaped  th^  butchery,  and  they  were  transported 
to  Barfaadoes.  This  extraordinary  severity^  Ludlow 
coolly  says,  he  presumed  was  used  to  discourage  others 
from  making  opposition.  With  the  like  apathy  dofs 
the  ?ame  republican  general  observe,  that  at  Wexford 
the  slaughter  was  almost  as  great  as  at  Droghedcu 
Wexford  was  betrayed  by  colonel  Stafford,  whom 
Ormond  had  appointed  Governor  of  the  Castle. 
^Jj^^*  The  situation  of  Ireland  was  at  this  juncture  la- 
thelcNidi.  mentably  distracted.  The  confederates  were  the  most 
numerous  and  powerful  party  that  hi|ng  together. 
They  were  odious  to  Ormond :  and  Ormond  was  susi- 
pected^  dreadedj,  aQd  detested  by  the^l.  Cromwell 
added  vigilance  and  vigour  to  the  tj^rror  an.d  dismay 
of  his  inhuman  severity.  The  few  protestants,  who  still 
remained  loyal  under  Onnond,  were  not  unmindful  of 
the  encouragement  he  had  given  them  to  go  over  to 
the  parliamentarian  rebels.  His  inability  and  reluc- 
tance to  face  the  enemy  encouraged  Cromwell  to  pro* 

*  The  Marquis  of  Ormond  in  hU  letter  to  tl^e  king  and  lord 
Byron^  says,  **  that  on  this  occasion  Crom^trell  exceeded  himself, 
And  any  thing  he  had  ever  heard  of^  in  breach  of  faith  and  bloody 
lohomanity ;  ^nd  that  the  cnieltief  ejMsciseiithere  for  five  d^s  af- 
,ter  the  .town  was  tajcen,  would  make  as  qoany  several  pictures  of 
inhumanity  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Mar^Sj  or  in  the 
relation  of  Amboyna*.*'  2  C.  Orm.  84.  Fity  it  was,  that  Ormond 
had  not  been  as  prompt  to  check  the  progress  of  Cromwell  with 
his  swordy  as  he  was  to  describe  his  inhumanity  with  his  pen. 
!AccoidiDg  to  Dr.  Andeoon,  Bpy.  Gen.  f!d6,  Cromwell  mai)e 
bis  idkUers  believe,  that  ^*  the  .Irish  ought  to  be  dealt  with  as  the 
Ganaanites  in  Joshua's  time" 
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ceed  to  the  South  :  his  success  in  this  progress  was  ^^® 
chequered.  Ross  surrendered  on  conditions.  Dun- 
cannon  resisted  under  the  valiant  Wogan,  and  with 
the  aid  of  Lord  Castlehaven  obliged  Ireton  to  raise  the 
siege,  Inchiquin,  the  peculiar  confidant  of  Ormond, 
was  defeated  by  Cromwell,  and  Ormond  was  forced 
to  retreat  to  Kilkenny.  Cromwell  failed  in  two  attacks 
upon  Waterford  *.  He  surprized  Carrick-upon-Suir  2 
and  retired  from  Kilkenny  on  his  first  approach,  upon 
recdving  information,  that  one  Tickle,  through  whose 
treachery  the  place  was  to  have  been  surrendered  to 
him,  had  been  detected  and  hanged  two  days  before 
Jiis  troops  had  arrived  before  the  town.  The  winter 
was  now  set  in^  and  Cromwell^  whose  army  was  not 
in  a  situation  to  return  for  winter  quarters  to  Dublin^ 
and  who  was  so  little  of  a  general  as  not  to  have 
provided  for  this  imperious  exigency  of  an  extermi- 
nating army  in  an  hostile  country,  found  relief  in  per- 
fidy, which,  next  to  inhumanity,  htf  mostly  throve  by. 
Through  the  secret  efforts  of  Broghill,  whom  Crom- 
well had  seduced  from  his  allegiance  and  honour, 
the  whole  protestant  army  of  Inchiquin,  in  whose 
possession  all  the  chief  towns  of  Munster  then  were, 

♦  The  citizens  of  Waterford  had  the  utmost  mistmst  of  Or- 
mondl  They  refused  to  admit  his  soldiers  into  tbe  garrison,  or 
even  permit  them  to  he  lodged  in  huts  under  the  walls.  It  10 
reported,  that  in  a  solemn  council  oi  the  corporation,  it  was  pro- 
poi»cd  to  seize  the  person  of  Ormond,  and  declare  all,  who  served 
under  him  enemies.  Such  was  the  horror,  in  which  he  wai 
bolden  by  the  gencralily  of  the  Irish  confederates. 
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1^50.  at  once  revolted,  and  admitted  the  regicide  troops  as 
friends  and  allies.  Here  they  safely  wintered. 
Siege  tnd  In  the  month  of  February  they  again  took  the  field, 
Kilkenny,  and  Commenced  the  siege  of  Kilkenny.  The  garrison 
of  that  place  had  been  reduced  by  the  plague  from 
1200  to  450  men>  the  command  of  whom  had  been 
left  to  Sir  Walter  Butler  by  Lord  Castlehaven,  who 
had  been  urged  to  retire  from  the  danger  of  that  pes* 
tilential  infection*.  Yet  they  defended  themselves 
with  such  determined  resolution,  that  the  English  ge- 
neral was  about  to  raise  the  siege,  when  the  mayor 
and  citizens  advised  him  secretly  to  persevere. '  He 
renewed  the  assault,  and  the  dty  and  castle  surren- 
dered  on  honourable  terms  ;  Cromwell  condescending 
to  s^plaud  them  for  the  bravery  of  their  defence.  The 
town  of  Kilkenny  was  the  property  of  Ormond,  and 
every  magistrate  and  citizen  in  it  his  creature.  Crom- 
well, finding  that  his  troops  made  no  progress  in  Ire- 
land, but  by  treachery  or  cruelty,  resolved  to  leave 
them  to  his  generals,  who  certainly  had  more  mili- 
tary skill  than  himself.  He  gave  out  that  he  was 
summoned  to  England  to  head  the  army  against 
^  threatened  invasion  by  the  Scots  in  favor  of 
the  young  Charles  Stuart.  When  he  sailed  from 
Dublin,  he  deputed  the  command  of  his  English 
forces  to  Ireton,  to  lead  them  against  Ormond  an4 
the  confederates.  Most  of  the  strong  holds  and 
fortresses  in  Munster  successively  surrendered  to  the 
rebel  forces  under  Ireton.     One  of  the  last  public  acts 

•  Of  this  same  plague  the  rebel  general  Ireton  died  at  Limericki^ 
fin  the  26tb  of  November,  l65l. 
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of  Ormond  was  to  consent  to  the  appointment  of  the  ^^04 
Rev.  Ever  M^Mahon,  the  titular  bishop  of  Clogher,  to 
command  the  confederated  catholic  troops  in  the 
North.  The  mitre  gave  no  military  skill,  and  they 
were  utterly  routed  near  Letterkenny  by  a  very  infe- 
rior  force  under  rhe  renegado  Coote.  The  Bishop 
militant  was  taken  in  the  pursuit,  and  executed  as  a 
traitor  to  the  regicide  power. 

So  grossly  inconsistent  with   the  late  peace  wasProf«<Jing 
Charles*  II.  subscription  to  the  covenant,  as  well  as  fedeittci  at 
Ormondes  insidious  favor  to  the  covenanters ;  so  justly  Town, 
fiuspidous  was  the  uniform  failure  o{  every  mrasure  of 
Ormond  against  the  regicides,  that  many  of  the  princi- 
pal confederates,  with  a  large  party  of  their  clergy, 
assembled  at  James*Town>   and  in  order  to  hinder 
their  people  from  closing  with  the  Parliament,  deter- 
mined, that  the  clergy  should,  as  they  actually  did, 
publish  an  exconimunication  against  all  such  catholics     > 
as  should  enlist  under,  feed,  help,  or  adhere  to  his 
Excellency  * ;  or  assist  him  with  men,  money,  or  any 

*  Clarendon^  who  in  all  things  defends  Ormond^  says  in  hia 
History  of  the  Iiish  Rebellion,  that  all  the  sober  professors  of  the 
catholic  religion  abhorred  these  proceedings  at  James-Town.  It 
Is  true,  that  the  catholics  generally  remained  firm  in  their  duty  to 
the  King  and  his  lieutenant.  But  if  there  were  any  diffcrencet  io 
the  confederates  upon  this  excommunicatioD^  it  arose  out  of  one  of 
these  two  causes;  either  the  impropriety  of  resorting  to  this 
species  of  spiritual  weapon  in  temporal  warfare,  (especially  afiter 
the  impradent  conduct  of  the  Nuncio,)  or  because  the  conduct  of 
the  lord-lieutenant  was  so  profligately  contradictory  to  what  they 
knew  to  be  the  duty,  and  believed  to  be  the  real  disposition^ 
nf  the  Ki^f,  tlMt  Ifaqr  considered  him  as  no  kmgcr  rapreseol- 
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J^^  N|f  other  supplies  whatever :  but  lest  their  loyalty  to  their 
constitutional  monarch  should  be  suspected,  they  in- 
volved in  the  same  sentence  of  excommunication  all 
such  catholics  as  should  adhere  to  the  common  ene- 
mies of  God,  their  King,  and  country  :  or  should  any 
ways  help,  assist,  abet,  or  favor  them,  by  bearing  arms 
for  or  with  them.  Under  the  then  existing  circum- 
stances, the  observance  of  the  late  peace  was  the  only 
security  of  the  confederates  for  their  reli^on,  liberty, 
lives,  and  fortunes. 

i>«n««««        Ormond  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  oppose 

state  of  Ire-  ^  . 

i*nd.  the  rebel  powers  in  Ireland.  Hanng  no  other  means 
of  supporting  the  Royal  cause,  than  the  arms  of  the 
confederated  catholics,  he  chose  rather  to  give  up 
the  cause  of  his  master,  than  co-operate  with  them  in 
restoring  it.  He  had  long  obtained*  leave  to  deposit  the 

iDg,  but  opposing,  the  first  executive  magibtrate,  to  whom  they  had 
sworn  allegiance,  and  who  had  himstlf  sworn  to  preserve  the  laws 
and  consfitulion  of  iho  rt'ahii. 

*  The  conduct  of"  Ormond  13  represented  in  snch  opposite  ex- 
tremes, that  it  is  only  safe  to  rest  upon  Uncontroverted  facts,  or  his 
own  words.     Ldand,  and  irost  historian'*  that  have  followed  him, 
(Vol.  III.  60),  rejiresent  Ormond  as  necessitated  fiom  unavoidable 
pressures  upon  the  royal  party,  to  obtain  the  King's  jiermission  to 
retire  from  Ireland,  and  that  he  quitted  it  in  consequence  of  these 
proceedings  of  the  confederates  and  clergy  at  James-Towa   in 
Scptc-.Dber,   1(550  5  whereas,  on  the  24th  of  the   preceding  De- 
cember he  had  written  to  the  King,  and  on  the  second  of  the  en. 
suing  February  bad  obtained  license  to  withdraw  himself  and  his 
authority  firom  the  kingdom,  if  he  should  see  occasion.   So  little, 
indeed,  did  the  excommunication  of  the  clergy  at  James-Town 
immediately  occasion  this  resolution  in  Ormond  to  quit  the  coun- 
try, that,  m  a  letter  written  above  ten  mpiiths  before  that  t.mc,  ht^ 
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*royal  authority  with  the  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  in  whose  }^^'^\ 
loyilty  and  uprightness  the  Irish,  with  good  reason, 
confided.  Clanricanie  had  often  remonstrated  with  Or- 
mond  upon  his  conduct,  which  tended  so  powerfully  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  thenation  from  the  royal  cause: 
and  when,  on  Ormondes  embarldng  for  France,  he 
received  the  skeleton  of  government  from  him,  he  de- 
clared the  utter  impossibility  of  effecting  any  thing  es- 
sential to  the  service  of  his  Ropl  Master*.  Whilst 
the  King  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots,  he  dared 
not  openly  avow  the  treaty,  which  had  by  his  own  de- 
are  been  opened  with  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  to  re- 
establish the  royal  authority  in  Ireland,  yet  he  did  all 
he  privately  could  to  forward  it ;  but  no  sooner  wa? 
he  out  of  their  hands,  than  he  wrotef  to  his  Highness 

taid,  that  the  ditappointment  of  a  successless  amiy,  and  other  cir- 
cumstacces,  began  to  breed  in  them  such  aversion  *<  to  myself, 
(these  are  his  words)  to  whom  all  their  misfortunes,  the  negligence, 
«'  cowardice!^  treachery  of  others  are  attributed,  that  I  am  told 
**  that  it  was  again  in  agitation  with  the  violent  party  of  the  clergy 
"  and  others,  set  on  by  Lord  Antrim,  to  proctire  a  protestation 
«'  against  my  government."  Col.  Or.  Pa.  Vol.  II.  419,  420.  Or- 
niond  had  been  long  conscious  of  the  people's  mistrust  of  him, 
and  be  well  knew  that  it  was  not  without  reason  j  for  he  says  of 
his  catholic  countrymen,  **  If  they  should  be  gpt  forth  (perhaps 
«*  with  church  censuresj  it  would  be  with  despair,  not  hope  of 
<(  success,  whilst  they  suspected  the  leader  cf  having  made  condi- 
*'  tions  for  himsell  upon  their  ruin.** 

*  The  account  which  Clanricarde  gives  of  the  state  of  Ireland, 
on  the  i5th  April,  l65i,  is  an  honourable,  and  unquestionable 
proof  of  the  unshaken  loyalty  of  the  nation  in  the  last  extreme. 
Clan.  Mem.  p.  24.  for  which,  vide  Appendix,  No.  XXXVI.  to  my 
Historical  Review. 

t  For  this  lett^,  vide  App.  No.  XXXVII. 
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1691.  from  Paris,  to  solicit  his  and  the  as^tance  of  othw 
catho&c  Princes  against  their  and  his  own  enemies* 
Even  Ormond,  once  more  secure  from  personal  dan- 
ger^ finding  his  royal  master  the  dnpe^  asr  bis  father 
had  been  the  victim,  of  his  bigotted  reluctance  to  per- 
mit the  sovereign  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  and 
attachment  of  his  catholic  subjects,  now  reconuaen^d 
the  stndixTigJitting  ministers^  and  proposing  apt  ituluee' 
ments  ^  to  the  Pope  himself,  ibr  his  mterposition  with, 
catholic  princes^  and  to  enable  the  King'a  catholic  sub* 
jects  of  Ireland  to  make  head  against  the  rebels. 
PmevtT'  The  Irish  nation  has  been  upbraided  with  too  hastf 
Irish  in  the  submissiou  to  the  arms  of  Cromwell  f.  Orrery  himself 
allows  ^  that  the  Irish  catholics  were  the  hst  in  the 
three  kingdoms  that  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
gave  over  f^hting  for  the  royal  cause* '  }  Propo- 
rtions were  received  from  the  paHiamen^rian  gene- 
ral, offering  the  citizens  of  Limerick  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  the  enjoyment  of  thdr  estates^ 
churches^  and  church  livings ;  a  free  trade  and  com- 
merce,  without  any  garrison  to  be  imposed  upoa 
diem,  provided  they  would  allow  his  forces  to  march 
through  theircity  into  the  county  of  Clare.  They  rejected 
the  propositions  §,  though  far  more  &vorable  than  any 

^Ca.  CoKPa.  Vol.  I.  4dtXl. 

f  Reply  to  a  Person  of  Quality,  p.  50, 

♦  3  Lei.  370. 

§  The  only  disposition  that  appeared  in>any  part  of  the  ndlioQ 
to  favour  the  rebels,  was  in  the  readiness  of  the  peasantiy  to  sup- 
ply their  camp  with  previsions.  Cromwell  issued  a  proclamation^ 
f«>rbiddin^  his  army,  under  pain  of  detth^  to  hmrt  any  of  the  snba» 
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that  had  been  granted  or  even  promised  by  the  King    ^^u 
or  his   lieutenant.      Whilst   the  general  assembly^ 
which  had    been    convened  by  Ormond   was    stilt 
sitting  at  Loughrea,    under  Clanricarde,  the   regi« 
cides  made  very  favorable  overtures  to  them    for 
an  accommodation.     '^  The  consequence  of  it  wasl^ 
^  (  says  Carte, )    an   excommunication   denounced 
*'  by  the  bishops,  and  a  proclamation  issued  out  by 
•*  the  deputy^    upon  the   advice  of  the  assembly, 
against  all  persons,  that  either  served  in  the  army  of 
the  rebels,  or  entertained  any  treaty  with,  or  made 
any  submission  to  them,  declaring  them  guilty  of 
high  treason,  and  punishable  with  death,  unless 
within  twenty- one  days  they  quitted  the  service  of 
*^  and  left  off  all  communication  with  the  rebels.'' 

When  Ormond  resigned  the  government  into  the  Seizure  of 
hands  of  Clanricarde,  all  Ireland  *  except  the  pirovince  authority. 

*■  *  and  trans- 

planutioA 
toCon- 

bitants,  or  take  any  thing  from  them  without  paying  for  it  in  nausht. 
ready  money.  Under  this  proclamation,  even  on  his  march  to 
Drogbeda,  he  ordered  two  soldiers  to  be  hanged  in  the  face  of  the 
army  for  having  stolen  two  hens  from  a  cottager.  Under  this  se« 
curity,  and  the  false  assurances  of  his  officers,  that  they  were 
fighting  for  the  liberties  of  the  commons,  and  that  every  body 
should  thereafter  enjoy  their  own  religion  and  property  in  freedom, 
his  camp  was  constanUy  better  supplied  than  the  army  of  Ormond, 
whose  passage  through  the  country  was  more  dreaded  by  the 
peasantry  than  that  of  a  ferocious  enemy. 

*  Clan.  Mem.  p.  56,  where  this  nobleman's  portrait  of  thediiu 
tresses  of  the  remaining  loyalists  in  <  reland,  at  that  time«  contradicts 
the  accounts  of  Borlase,  and  others  of  that  description  oi  writeiii 
and  is  an  honourable  testimony  of  the  persevering  loyalty  of  thp 
«fi*nb  00D£DdenMes» 
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iQSi.     Connaught.  the  county  of  Clare,  the  city  of  Limerick, 
and  town  of  Galway,was  eitheriii;the  possession  or  under 
the  contribution  of  the  regicides.  Connaughr  and  C!ar« 
werefor  the  most  part  waste.  The  King  had  invested  ihe 
Queen  and  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York,  then  at 
Paris,  with   full  powers  to  treat  with  the  Duke  of 
Lorrain^  and  with  their  approbation^  and  the  strong 
recommendadon  even  of  Ormond,  that  treaty  was 
entered  upon.  It  failed,  howeter,  in  its  execution,  and 
Clanricarde,  no  longer  able  to  support  the  troops  he 
could  command,  threw  himself  into  H^q  town  of  Car- 
tick,  where,  **  being  *  encompassed,*'  says  Ludlow, 
by  our  men  on  all  sides,  he  submitted,  and  obtained 
liberty  to  transport  himself  with  :5,000  men  to  any 
foreign  country  in  friendship  with  the  common- 
'*  wealih,  withinr  the  space  gf  three  months."     In 
the  year  1652,  Clanricarde  left  Ireland,  carrying  with 
him  the  royal  authority,  says,  Borlasc,t  and  wilhhi  a 
twelvemonth  after,  **  Mortagh  O'Bryen,  the  last  of 
the  Iri^h  commanders,  submitted  to  the  parliament 
on   the  usual  terms  of  transportation,  by  the  favor^ 
of  which  27,000  men  hrd  been  that   year  sent 
away.'*  War,  audi  ts  baleful  consequences,  famine 
and  pestilence,  had  so  reduced  the  population  of  that 

•  Lud.  Mem.  408.  This  method  of  clearing  tl:c  country  of  iti 
military  strength,  which  the  regicides  despaired  of  gaining  over  to 
their  party,  bad  been  so  successfully  practised  by  the  Crcmiwt  llians, 
that  Dalrymple  (Mem.  Vol.  I.  267),  says  **  Cromwell,  in  order  to 
get  free  of  his  enemies,  did  not  scruple  to  transport  40,000  Irish 
from  their  own  country/* 

I  Bo^h  Ir.  Reb. 
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unfortunae  country  ♦,  that,  according  to  Claieudon,  *^^^ 
Cromweirs  council  serously  thought  of  the  utter  ex-' 
tirpation  o*^  the  whole  nation.  Bi:t,  finding  more  diffi- 
culty in  the  execution  oJ  this  saiiguinary  project,  than 
they  were  at  first  aware  of,  and  sensible  that  it  would 
carry  with  it  soniowliat  of  horror,  they  devised  the 
following  expcJitfnt  of  transplantation,  which  they 
called  an  Act  of  Grace.  The.  whole  native  popula- 
tion of  Iroioud,  that  professed .  the  religion  of  their  an- 
cestorsj  v/<»re  driven  in  herds  into  Connaught  and  Clare, 
then  a  desolated  wast^,  and  a  proclamation  was  pub- 
lish;'d,  that  if,  after  the,  first  of  March,  1654,  any  Irish 
catholic,  man,  woman,  or  child,  should  be  found  in 
any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  they  might  be  killed 
by  any  person,  who  should  meet  them,  without  charge 
or  trial.  Arbitrary  allotments  of  these  wasted  lands 
were  made,  though  some  attention  were  pretended  to 
be  had  to  the  proportion  of  the  possesions  of  which 
individuals  had  been  elsewhere  divested;  but  the 
merciful  donative  was  fettered  with  an  insidious 
obligation,  of  releasing  and  renouncing  for  themselves 
and  their  representatives  for  ever,  whatever  estates 
and  property  they  or  their  ancestors  had  possessed. 
Thus  were  these  scanty  wrecks  of  the  native  Irish 
made  martyrs  to  royalty,  and  penned  up  like  hunted 
beasts  in  the  devastated  wilds  of  Connaught,  hardly 
existing  in  the  gregarious  and  promiscuous  possession 
and  cultivation  of  the  soil,    without  the  means  of 

*  Borlate  %xjs,  that  in  the  summer  of  1650,  17,000  pcrsooi 
died  of  the  plague  in  Dublin. 
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1®IS.  acquiring  live  or  dead  stock,  and  wanting  cvm  the 
necessary  utensils  of  husbandry.  This  tyrannical 
appropriation  of  the  soil  of  Connaught  and  Clire,  went 
to  divest  the  possessors  of  their  inheritances,  as  niuch 
as  if  their  estates  had  been  situated  without  the  pre- 
cincts of  this  proscription.  It  is  singular,  that  this 
atrocious  conduct  of  Cromwell  should  have  been 
represented  as  necessary  or  useful  policy,  to  be  grate- 
fully supported  and  conunended  by  authors  of  respect- 
ability, from  the  days  of  the  restored  monarch  Charles 
II.  down  to  the  most  prominent  engine  of  the  late 
Union,  the  Earl  of  Clare  *. 

•  It  might  be  more  orderly  to  reserve  observations  upon  lb* 
conduct  of  Charles  II.  towards  his  Irish  subjects,  with  reflereiic^ 
to  their  forfeited  estates^  to  the  ensuing  chapter.  It  cannot, 
however,  bo  irrelevant  to  the  severity  and  injustice  of  CromweU 
ttiwards  the  Irish,  to  notice  the  speech  of  Lord  Clare  in  the  Irish 
house  of  peers  on  the  lOthof  February,  1800,  in  recommending 
the  Union.  He  did  not  sdhiple  to  assert,  that  it  would  have  been  an 
net  of  gross  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  King  to  Jiave  overlooked  the 
interest  of  CromwelVs  soldiers  and  adventurers^  who  had  been  put 
into  possession  of  the  coijfistated  lands  in  Ireland,  And  on  the  same 
occasion  that  affected  patriot  drew  the  following  picture  of  his 
Qountry  : 

"  After  a  fierce  and  bloody  contest  for  eleven  years,  in  whkh 
the  face  of  the  whole  island  was  desolated^  and  its  population 
nearly  extinguished  by  war,  pestilence  and  famine,  the  insurgents 
were  subdued,  and  suffered  all  the  calamities  which  could  be  in- 
flicted on  the  vanquished  party  in  a  long  contested  civil  war. 
This  wgs  a  civil  war  of  extermination .  Cron^well's  first  act  wa« 
to  collect  all  the  native  Irish,  who  bad  survived  the  general  deso- 
lation and  remained  in  the  country,  and  to  transplant  them  into 
the  province  of  Connringht,  which  had  been,  depopulated  an^ 
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The  assumption  by  Cromwell  of  the  sole  authority     1/J654. 
df  Protector  •  of  the  commonwealth    of  England,  cromwcil 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  a  council  of  twenty-one,  f^effca  on 
produced  little  change  in  the  administration  of  the  ^'•^*^- 
affairs  of  Ireland.  Ludlow  opposed  the  proclamation  of 
the  protectorate.     It  was  carried  through  the  interest 
of  Fleetwood  only  by  one  voice.   Ludlow  never  would 
sign  the  orders  for  the  proclamation,  and  he  quitted 

laid  waste  in  the  progress  of  the  rebellion.  They  were  ordered 
to  retire  thither  by  a  certiiin  day,  and  forbidden  to' repass  the 
Shannon  on  pain  of  death :  and  this  sentence  of  deportation  waa 
rigidly  enforced  until  tlie  restoration.  Then:  ancient  potsestiona 
were  seizedand  given  «p  to  the  conquerors,  as  were  the  possessiont 
of  every  man,  who  had  taken  a  part  in  the  rebellion,  or  followed 
the  fortune  of  the  King  after  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  Thia 
whole  fund  was  distributed  amongst  the  officers  and  sol- 
ffiers  of  Cromwell's  army,  in  satisfaction  of  the  arrears  of  their 
jpayj  and  amongst  the  adventurers,  who  had  advanced  money  t(» 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  And  thiis  a  new  colon j  of  n^w 
settlers,  composed  of  all  the  various  sects  which  then  infested 
England,  independents,  anabaptists^  seceders,  brownists,  soci-i 
Dtans,  milleoarians,  and  dissenters  of  every  description,  many 
of  them  infected  with  the  leaven  of  democracy,  poured  iato 
Ireland,  and  were  put  into  possession  of  the  ancient  inheritaoc^ 
of  its  inhabitants.*' 

*  William  Sampson,  esq.  pubVished  at  New  York,  in  180^, 
some  very  interesting  memoirs  and  ori^^inal  letters  relating  to  the 
latter  troubles  in  Ireland,  together  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  Hlf 
tofy  of  Ireland,  in  octavo.  He  has  tlms  compendiously  and  im* 
partially  spoken  of  CromweU,  p.  3 19 :  *'  Never  was  this  title  of  Pn>« 
tectw  more  undeserved,  at  least  ip  Ireland.  His  hatred  to  the  Irish 
was  threefold.  He  hated  them  from  bigouy,  because  they  did 
not  seek  the  Lord.  He  hated  them  because  they  were  toyal  ity 
thai  King,  whose  head  hf  cut  (ff.  And  he  hated  them  because 
iksj  haditummifMous  seai^for  haUtationsJ" 
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1654.  the  city,  when  it  was  made,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight^^ 
contest  among  the  commissioners,  and  resolved  to  hold 
his  own  military  authority  of  lieutenant-general  of  the 
horse,  which  he  had  received  from  the  parliament,  till  it 
should  be  taken  from  him  by  force.  Ireland  wa&,  in 
fact,  the  fund  which  the  leaders  of  the  regicide  party 
looked  to,  as  the  immediate  and  most  sure  source  of 
remuneration  and  emolument.  According  to  Claren- 
don, Cromwell  had  reserved  to  himself  a  large  slice  of 
the  province  of  Munster,  including  the  whole  county 
of  Tipperary,  as  a  demesne  for  the  state,  in  which  no. 
adventurer  or  s6ldier  was  to  have  an  assignment. 
According  to  a  proposal  made  by  Broghill,  in  coun- 
dl,  a  survey  of  the  whole  country  was  made :  the  best 
land  was  rated  at  four  shillings,  and  some  only  at  a 
penny,  per  acre.  Upon  the  surface  x)f  the  country  thus 
appraised,  the  soldiers  drew  lots  for  the  portions  to 
be  assigned  them  in  ^licu  of  the  arrears  of  their  pay. 
Enormous  abuses  were  committed  by  having  whole 
baronies  surveyed  in  gross,  and  then  emplo)  ing  their 
own  surveyors  to  make  admeasurements,  that  were 
conclusive.  The  persons,  who  had  been  the  most 
conspicuously  instrumental  in  the  murder  of  the  King, 
were  most  favored  in  these  allotments.  It  was  arbi- 
trary in  the  surveyors  to  report  lands  unprofitable, 
and  such  were  thrown  gratis  into  the  allotment.  The 
lands  distributed  amongst  the  soldiers,  which  were 
returned  as  unprofitable  into  the  surveyor^*  office 
amounted  to  605,670  Irish  acres  *. 

*  The  Jrirfi  e^ced*  the  Euglish  acre  by  one-fifth.    Loid  An. . 
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As  the  native  relicks  of  the  Irish  people  were  thus     '^5?. 
expatriated  in  their  own  island,  divided  from  the  pro-  increancd 
tected  inhabitants,  and  secluded  from  the  active  and  ^J^^*^ 
passive  powers  of  seduction  or  turbulence,  it  should  *"**^ 
seem  as  if  the  commissioner^  of  that  unfortunate  coun- 
try wanted  objects  to   exercise  their  ferocity   upon. 
Yet,  by  proclamation,  they  re-published,  and  required 
the  severest  observance  of  the  act  of  Elizabeth,  by 
which  every  catholic  priest  was  to  be  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered :  to  which  they  afterwards  superadded 
the  rigor  of  makiilg  the  private  exercise  of  the  catholic 
religion  a  capital  offence,  and  the  non-discovery  of  a 
priest  confiscation  of  property  and  death.    They  set  the 
price  of  five  pounds  on  the  head  of  a  priest  and  a  wolf, 
and  the  production  of  the  Iiead  equally  entitled  the 
beheadcr    to    the    reward*.     These    extraordinary 
cruelties  could  only  be  practised  upon  the  unfortunate 
catholics  in  Connaught.     The  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  were  protestaiits  of  some  denomination,  or 
new  proprietors,  neither  Irish  nor  catholic  f. 

tri(n*8  estate,  consisting  of  10,7^1  acrrs^  xvas  allotted  to  Sir  John 
Clotworthy,  afttrrwards  Lord  Massarenc,  and  some  few,  whose 
adventures  and  pay  did  not  in  all  exceed  7,000/.   2  Ca.  Orm.  27^; 

*  Pre«;uming  the  features  bf  earh  to  be  equally  distinguishab)'-^ 
this  was  but  illustrating  the  old  maxim  of  English  law^  that  an 
outlaw  caput  gerii  lupinum, 

t  Morrison,  a  protectant  author  by  no  means  favorable  to  the 
Catholics,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  these  scenes,  says,  **  Neithei 

the  Israelites  were  more  qmelfy  persecuted  by  I%aroah,  nor  tfao 

innocent  infants  by  Herod,  nor  the  christians  by  Nero,  or  an^r 
**  other  pagan  tyrants,  than  were  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland, 
^J  at  that  fatal  juncture,  by  these  farage  commissionen." 
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|658,         Henry,  the  second  son  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  fortun- 
ately for  this  exhausted  country,  possessed  thegovem- 
Adminit-     meut  of  it  nearly  four  years,  partly  during  the  life  of 
Hcory         his  father,  and  partly  during  that  of  his  brother  Richard. 
His  humane  disposition  preserved  Ireland  from  the 
further  severity  of  the  protector's  council.     His  be* 
Jiaviour  was  attractive,  and  his  conduct  so  pure,  that 
when  he  was  recalled  from  his  government,  in  1659^ 
lie  could  not  command  money  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  journey  to  England.     *  Broghill  and 
Coote  had  for  several  yoars  presided  over  Munster ; 
they  hated  and  vied  with  each  other  in  their  ostensible 
zeal  for  the  regicide  party :  each  looked  through  di£* 
ferent  views  to  tb^  readiest  means  of  providing  for  a 
change  in  politics,  which,  from  the  death  of.  Oliver 
Cromwell,  on  the  third  of  September,! 658,  grew  daily 
more  probable.     Both  of  them  contrived  to  be  ap- 
pointed commissioners  of  the  government  under  the 
^xm^y  in  the  year  1660,  when  the  Interregnum  ceased, 
end  Charles  11.  was  restored  to  the  crowns  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland* 

*  Broghill,  according  to  his  own  biographist  and  panegyrist,  Mor« 
fice,  proposed,  in  the  council  under  Richard  Crom'well^  to  purge  the 
•rmy  bv  expelling  all,who[should  refuse  to  swear  to  support  the  esta* 
bliihnaent  of  Protector  and  Parliament ;  and,  within  a  very  few 
months  before  the  restoration  of  Charles,  he  wrote  to  Secretary 
Thurloe^  to  refute  and  disclaim  the*  representations  made  in  Englaodj 
that  hs  was  endeavouring  to  set  up  for  himself,  by  making  Ireland  ai 
back-door  to  let  Charles  Stuart  into  England,  and  thereby  at  one 
^blow  to  cut  up  by  the  foots  t^ie  precious  rights^  tliey  had  beei;\  sa 
•loiig  contending  for. 


(  415  ) 
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The  Reign  of  Charles  11. 

The  dlflferent  circumstances,  which  in  diBferent  i06o. 
parts  of  the  British  empire,  led  to  the  immediate  re-  ^^"^^^^ 
storation  of  King  Charles  II.  although  nearly  simul-  chwicf  vk 
taneous,  were  more  fortuitous  than  systematic.  It  is  ''^^ 
evident,  that  the  Irish  could  have  had  little  concern  and 
less  influence  in  bringing  it  to  bear,  than  any  other 
part  of  the  King's  subjects.  The  whole  Irish  nation^ 
properly  so  called,  was  at  this  time  confined  in  Con* 
naught  and  Clare,  secluded  from  the  interests  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  British  dominions,  and  debarred  by 
sanguinary  and  rigorously  executed  laws  fromany  com* 
munication  with  their  fellow-subjects.  The  popu- 
lation, which  occupied  the  three  other  provinces  of  Ire- 
land,  must  have  constituted  so  motley,  discordant^  and 
interested  a  group,  as  is  scarcely  to  be  described.  In- 
genuity cannot  devise  a  character,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  which  could  set  up  any  other  pretension 
than  that  of  having  opposed  the  regal  authority,  of 
having  assumed  the  native  property  by  invasion,  in- 
trusion, or  adventure,  or  of  having  acquired  an  inde- 
finite right  to  a  distributive  share  of  the  kingdom 
from  military  service  under  the  parliament,  common- 
wealth, regicides,  and  protectorate.  It  is  morally  im- 
possible^ that  evea  ^  rentote  tincture  of  patriotbi^^ 


t. 
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1660.     loyalty,  or  attachment  to  Ireland,  could  have  inspired 
the  conduct  of  an  individual,  then  resident  in  any  part 
of  the  island,  out  of  Connaught  and  Clare,   in  any 
effort  to  effectuate  the  restoration. 
Richard  The  contentions  between  the  parliament  and  the 

^ftriia.  army  drove  Richard  Cromwell  to  dissolve  the  parlia- 
ment, which,  in  fact,  pur  an  end  to  his  protectorate, 
which  had  lasted  only  seven  months  and  twenty  days. 
His  character  was  the  very  reverse  of  that  of  his  fa- 
ther. After  the  protector  had,  at  the  instigation  of 
Broghill,  dissolved  the  council  of  officers,  with  a  degree 
of  resolution  that  was  not  expected  from  him,  the  lords 
Howard,  Broghill,  and  others, plainly  apprized  Richard, 
that  the  heads  of  these  ofGcers  continued  to  hold  secret 
meetings,  which  not  only  put  his  power  but  his  person 
in  danger ;  that  Fleetwood  and  his  party  were  to  be 
crushed  only  by  a  bold  stroke,  and  that,  if  he  would  pro- 
perly empower  them,  all  his  enemies  should  be  forced 
to  obedience,  or  be  cut  ofi\  The  protector  startled  at 
the  proposition,  and  answered  in  consternation.  He 
thanked  them  for  their  friendship,  but  *  "  that  he 
"  neither  had  done  nor  would  do  any  person  any  harm, 
*'  and  that  rather  than  a  drop  of  blood  should  be  spik 
*^  on  his  account,  he  would  lay  down  thai  greatness, 
*^  which  was  a  burthen  to  him.'*  Henceforward, 
Broghill,  sensible  of  the  decline  of  the  power  of  the 
CromweHs,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  such  signal 
services,  and  from  whom  he  had  received  such  per- 
gonal obligati(Mis,  threw  himself  with  vehemence  into 

*  Budgel's  Mcra.  of  the  Boyle  Faaiily,  p.  76. 
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the  tide,  which  he  saw  on  the  turn.  From  that  time  '  ^56o. 
he  was  as  prominently  forward  in  promoting,  k$  he  had 
lately  been  in  opposing,  the  return  of  the  Stuarts. 
'Though  personally  inimical  to  Sir  Charles  Coote^ 
who  had  heretofore  never  agreed  with  him  but  in 
savage  zeal  to  oppress  the  native  Irish^  and  support 
the  interests  of  Cromwell,^  he  engaged  him  to  second 
his  efforts  for  the  restoration  of  Charles,  as  the  most 
promising  means  of  advancing  and  securing  their  own 
interests. 

Even  the  population  of  the  three  provinces,  consti-  charietpw 

-  ,       _  r  I  •  claimed 

tuted  as  it  then  was  of  an  heterogeneous  mixture,  throughoiit 

.  IieUnd. 

being  wearied  of  so  many  alterations  and  changes^ 
and  despising  the  weakness  of  the  distracted  govern* 
ment,  began  to  incline  to  a  restoration  of  the  old  order 
of  things.  This  popular  disposition  favored  the  vieWs 
of  BroghiU  and  Coote;  they  artfully  manceuvred 
the  advantage  that  presented  itself,  and  so  modelled 
the  armed  forces  imder  their  respective  commands  in 
Munster  and  Ulster,  as  to  send  an  assurance  of  ef- 
fectual co-operation  with  Monck,  who  was  then  in 
Scotland  *•     Coote  seized  upon  the  castle  at  Dublin, 

*  That  self-intfcTest  actuated  all  the  actions  of  these  time-aerv- 
ing  adventuren,  firoghill  and  Coote,  is  erident  from  their  conduct 
to  their  sorerei^,  to  each  other,  and  to  the  country.  No  sooner 
had  BroghiU  communicated  hia  intentions  to  Coote,  than  Coote 
took  the  advantage  of  him  by  sending  over  Sir  Arthur  Forbes  ta 
the  King  at  Bnixelles,  with  spedal  instructions  to  depreciate 
BroghiU,  and  to  assume  the  whole  merit  of  having  first  put  the 
plan  for  his  Majesty's  restoration  into  motton  in  hehind;  and  t# 
magnify  4hi  .difficokles  he  had  snrmouuted,  la  Urioging  tba  j»' 

VOL.  a.  9e 
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|£^    and  the  .persons  of  those  who  under  the  pariiamen- 


tary  commission  then  exercised  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment, which  continued  in  the  form  the  com- 
missioners thought  most  agreeable  to  the  presby- 
terian  system,  until  the  restoration  of  Charles  H.  when 
MoHck  was  declared  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  s  soon 
after  which,  the  King  was  proclaimed  at  Dublin,  and 
in  every  other  part  of  the  kingdom, 
lo*"  aiT^"? *  The  cause  of  royalty  had  been  publickly  supported 
the  Irish.  Jn  Ireland  three  years  longer  than  in  any  other  part  of 
his  Majesty's  dominions.  It  was,  therefore,  natural 
that  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  family  to  the  throne 
should  be  more  sensibly  felt  by  the  Irish^  who  had  sur- 
vived the  successive  disasters  of  war,  famine,  pestilence, 
and  proscriptive  exile  into  Connaugbt  and  Glare^  than 
by  any  other  of  his  Majesty's  subjects*  The  duration 
and  severity  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  for  the  cause 
of  royalty  were  unprecedented,  as  they  were  unme- 
rited. The  perseverance  of  these  niartjrrs  to  royalty, 
it  would  be  natural  to  suppose,  would  have  moved 

liictant  Brogbill  to  acquiesce  in  the  attempt.  In  consequence  of 
which^  when  Broghill  went  to  England  to  congratulate  bis  Majes- 
ty upon  his  return,  he  was  received  by  Charles  with  a  stem  cold- 
ness, for  which  he  could  not  at  fint  account,  having  beco:  apprize! 
of  the  gracious  reception  of  Coote.  He#  however>  ^kcimUy  couo- 
teracted  the  first  impressions  of  the  King>  by  coQ^eyiog.to  U#  Mmt 
jesty,  through  his  brother  Lord  ShaDiion»  theoriginallet(ter:of  Sir 
Charles  Coote  to  him»  which  contained ,  tbff^  foll^wijsg  worda  : 
^<  Remember^  my  Lord,  that  you  liist.put  n^^  uppa  the  dasigo^ 
<'  and  I  beseech  you,  forsake  me  not  ia  that  whi^b  you  have  first 
"  put  me  i3p6n».  which  ^s  tj  declare  for  King  aod.  p^diannenu'* 
(Budg.  Mem.  ^J,) 
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a,  •  • 

the  sympathy  and  challenged  the  justice  of  the  re-  1660. 
stored  monarch.  But  Charles  was  a  Stuart,  and  the 
Irish  were  his  most  staunch,  persevering^  and  therefore 
suflFering  Friends.  If  ever  Ireland  had  a  call  of  grati- 
tude upon  the  crown  of  England,  it  was  at  the  resto- 
ration of  Charles  IL*;  and  if  any  period  since  the  inva« 
^ion  of  Henry  11.  be  distinguishable  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  Irish  nation,  it  was  the  moment  when  Charles 
II.  immolated  them  to  the  treachery  and  rapacity  of  his 
own  and  his  father's  enemies.  Such  was,  however, 
the  force  of  prejudice  against  the  Irish,  who  resisted  the 
usurpation  of  Cromwell  almost  to  extirpation,  and 
spent  their  last  blood  and  treasure  in  supporting  thd 
royal  cause,  that  by  the  first  legislators  after  the 
restoration,  the  rebellious  regicides  were  established 
and  confirmed  in  the  wages  of  their  sanguinary  usurp- 
ation. Thus  basely  and  inhumanly  were  the  crimes 
of  one  kingdom  compromised  by  the  forfeitures  of  the 
other. 

Of  all  the  leading  men  in  Ireland,  none  had  riven  nm^m 

"  .  ^  "created  Earl 

more  virulently  into  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell  than  of  ontry, 

CooteEarl 

Broghill  and  Coote.  During  the  whole  Interregnum  of  Moa- 
they  continued  presidents  of  Mimster  and  Connaught ; 
they  had  been  the  occasion  of  taking  away  more  lives 
in  cold  blood  from  the  year  1 64 1 ,  than  any  other  men 
in  Ireland,  if  we  except  the  orders  of  Cromwell  at 
Drogheda  and  Wexford.  They  tm'ned,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  the  tide  j  arid  Charles,  in  the  full  glow  of  his 
family  passion  for  rewarding  his  enemies,  created  . 
Broghill  Earl  of  Orrery,  and  Coote  Earl  of  Mon- 

2|2 
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1661.  trath,  and  appointed  them  lords  justices  of  Ire- 
land *. 
S?rof"*w,  ^^^  Maurice  Eustace  (an  old  and  particular  friend 
thc!rir"  -  ^^  ^^  Marquis  of  Ormond,  says  Carte)  was  at  the 
ihoiics.  same  time,  by  the  recommendation  of  Ormond,  made 
lord  high  chancellor.  By  the  advice,  management, 
and  contrivance  of  these  four  persons,  ( all  determined 
enemies  to  the  Irish  catholics)  was  the  whole  settle- 
ment of  that  kingdom  conducted.  1.  Commissioners 
were  sefit  by  this  party  to  the  King  to  forward  their 
grand  design,  which  was  to  call  a  new  parliament,  into 
which  no  catholic  either  peer  or  commoner  should  be 
admitted.  It  was  their  intent  to  grant  a  general  par- 
don and  indemnity  to  all  protestants,  to  secure  all  the 
Cromwellians  in  their  possessions,  and  e£fectually  to 
prevent  the  Irish  from  recovering  their  estates. 

Meeting  of       The  parliament,  which  was  convened  on  the  eighth 

the  first  par-     -.  «.  . 

liamcntun.  of  Mav,  1661,  was  SO  cousUtutcd  f^  as  to  command 

dcr  Charles 
11.  and  how 

*  *'  These  two  earls  bad  been>  says  Clarendon,  eminently 
against  the  King :  but  upon  this  turn,  when  all  other  poweii 
were  down,  were  eminently  fur  him.  But  the  King  had  not 
then  power  to  chuse  any,  against  whom  aome  as  material  objec- 
tions might  not  be  made.  With  them  there  were  too  man/ 
others,  upon  w.hom  honours  were  conferred  \  upon  some,  that 
they  might  do  no  harm,  who  were  thereby  enabled  to  do  the 
more."     Clar.  Life,  Vol.  II.  p.  219. 

f  This  House  of  Commons  consisted  of  260  members,  of  which 
all  but  64  were  burgesses  :  and  Cromwell  had  filled  all  the  cor* 
porations  throughout  the  kingdom  with  his  own  creatures* 
In  th«  House  oi  Peers  there  were  about    twenty -one  catho* 
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by  a  decided  majority  whatever  measure  might  be  i6(5i. 
proposed  for  carrying  these  expedients  into  effect :  but 
in  order  the  more  surely  to  effectuate  their  purpose, 
and  to  prevent  even  a  debate  on  the  question,  all  ca- 
tholic members^  though  not  at  that  time  disqualified 
from  sitting  and  voting  in  parliament^  were  excluded  by 
the  self-assumed  power  of  each  house :  the  commons 
having  passed  a  resolution  ^'  that  no  member  should 
be  qualified  to  sit  in  their  house,,  but  such  as  had 
taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  :'^  and  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  peers  (Bramhall,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh)  having  proposed  another,  which  passed 
their  house,  *^  that  all  the  members  thereof  should 
receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  from  his 
Grace's  own  bands/'  • 

With  the  like  view  of  preventing  the  Irish  catholics  Modes  of 
from  sending  over  agents  to  England  to  oppose  or  the^thol^ 
counteract  the  state  commissioners,  as  they  were  then  redrcn. 
called,  who  were  soliciting  the  English  parliament  to 
except  the  Irish  catholics  out  of  the  act  of  oblivion 
and  general  pardon,  the  convention  at  Dublin  put  in 
execution  all  the  severe  laws  and  ordinances  made  by 
the  usurper,  by  which  the  catholics  were  prevented 
from  going  from  one  province  to  another  to  transact 
their  business.     Such  as  had  the  more  considerable 
estates  were  imprisoned :  all  their  letters  to  and  from 
the  capital  were  intercepted  j  the  gentry  were  for- 
bidden to  meet,  and  thereby  deprived  of  the  means 

lie  and  seventy- two  protestant  peen^  besides  twenty-four  bi- 
shops :  their  list,  as  it  stood  in  1688,  may  be  seen  Appendix,  No.'* 
XXXIX. 

2eS 
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1661.    of  agreeing  upon  agents  to  take  care  of  thar  interests, 
and  of  an  opportunity  to  represent  their  grievances  a( 
the  foot  of  the  throne.    The  stale  device  of  contriving 
new  popish  conspiracies  and  rebellions  was  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  alarm  the  English  parliament:  into  the  mea^ 
sures  of  excluding  the  Irish  catholics  from  the  general 
pardon*,  and  quieting  protestaht  possessions  in  Ireland^ 
Charles  published  a  proclamation  for  apprehending 
wd  prosecuting  all  Irish  rebels,  (a  term  now  gene* 
rally  adopted  as  synonymous  with  Irish  catholics )  and 
commanding,  that  adventurers,  soldiers,  and  others, 
who  were  possessed  of  any  lands,  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed in  their  possessions,  until  legally  evicted,  or 
his  Majesty,  by  advice  of  parliament,  should  take 
further  order  therein.     Carte,.  Leland,  and  indeed  all 
our  historians  agree,  that  the  most  aggravated,   ex- 
travagant,   and   unfounded  reports  against  the  Irish 
were  brought  to  England,  there  received  with  avidity, 
and  circulated  with  every  accumulation  of  inventive 
selfishness  and  malice,  by  incredible  numbers  of  pro* 
jectors,  suitors,  sufferers,    claimants,  solicitors,    pre- 
tenders, and  petitioners,  who  thronged  the  court,  and 
looked  to  the  Irish  forfeitures  as  the  sure  fund  for 
realizing  their  various  speculations.     Such,  however, 

*  These  reportf  were  artfully  and  maliciously  sel  afloat  from 
the  circumstance,  which  certainly  had  then  frequently  occurred,  of 
persons,  deprived  of  their  estates  by  the  usurpers  of  the  regal  power j, 
attempting  to  re-enter  their  former  possessions,  without  the  tedious, 
costly,  and  precarious  process  of  law,  the  old  possessors  having 
thus  generally  ejected  the  CromweUian  intruders  throughout  Eng- 
land. Car.  Orm,  vol.  U.  p.  3g8. 
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was  the  eSfect  produced  by  these  iftanoBUvres-,  that  i60i. 
the  state  commissioners  frgm  Ireland  successfully  pe- 
titioned both  houses  of  parliamettt  in  England  to  ex- 
clude the  Irish  catholics,  by  a  special  chuse,  from  the 
general  pardon  and  indemnity.  For  upofi  a  motion 
being  made  in  the  house  of  peers,  that  this  petitioti  , 
should  be  rejected,  and  the  Irish  included  in  the  ge. 
neral  indemnity,  the  Duke  of-Ormond  opposed  it, 
alleging,  that  his  Majesty  had  reserved  the  copii^ 
zance  of  that  matter  to  himself ^  though  it  were  noto- 
rious, that  the  King  but  some  days  before  in  his  speech 
to  parliament  had  informed  them,  ''  that  he  expected 
("in  relation  to  the  Irish )  they  Would  have  a  care  of 
liis  honour,  and  of  the  promise  he  had  made  themf  •" 
They  were  accordingly  excluded,  to  their  ruin,  the 
exultation  and  triumph  of  their  enemies,  and  the 
astonishment  of  all  impartial  men« 

Ormond  resumed  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  Ormtmd  n- 
by  himf  were  framed  and  settled  the  King's  declara-  go^T^mmrat 

of  Ireland. 

^  Viz.  Explicitly  from  Breda  through  the  Marqufs  of  Ormond.  towards  the 
'*  That  he  would  perform  all  grants  and  concessions^  which  he  had  <^*^**^<^. 
either  made  or  promised  them  by  that  peace :  and  which,  as  he  had 
new  instances  of  their  loyalty  and  affection  to  him,  he  should  study 
ralher  to  enlarge,  than  diminish  or  infringe  in  the  least  degree.*' 

t  Ormond  has  generally  received  the  credit  of  these  acts ;  but 
it  is  more  probable,  that  they  were  prepared  by  Orrery  under  the 
direction  and  approbaVion  of  Ormond.  Budgell  says,  (Mem.  1 10.) 
'*  The  Lord  Orrery,  some  time  before  the  meeting  tif  parliament, 
drew  up  with  his  own  hand  the  famous  jict  of  Settlement,  which 
afterwards  parsed :  in  which  he  not  only  took  care  to  establish  the 
protestant  interest,  but  that  many  Roman  catholics  should  be  re- 
stored to  their  estates,  whose  behaviour  seemed  to  ment  that  indul* 
gence.    When  that  act  passed,  it  was  looked  upon  as  drawn  up 

2  £  4 
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^^^  tion,  the  acts  of  settlement  and  explanation,  sgid  by 
him  was  made  out  the  list  of  the  persons  excepted  l>y 
name*  out  of  th^  piinous  e£fects  of  that  act.  By  hioiL 
iKvas  recommepded  the  Court  of  Cli^ms,  ^nd  by  hi$ 
influence  were  appointed  the  first  n^embers  of  it^ 
whose  venality  and  corruptioa  were  too  rank  evea 
fpr  their  patron  to  countenance.  He  then  substituted 
inen  of  real  respeqtabUity  ^  fill  their  places  y  but  so 
stinted  them  in  their  time  for  going  through  the  claims 
of  the  disppssessed  proprietors^  (notwithstanding  the 
few  cases  under  which  their  innocency  was  to  be  ^d^ 
mitted )  that  when  they  applied  for  ^  enlargement  of 
time,  in  order  to  go  through  several  thousands  of  un- 
heard claims,  Ormond  opposed  the  application,  and 
rejected  a  clause  in  the  bill  fpr  the  relief  of  th^se 
unheard  claimants  f. 

-with  great  skill  and  address,  though  the  judges  afterwards,  by  the 
partial  interpTetation  they  put  upon  it,  gare  too  much  reason  for 
clamour  and  complaints.**  One  spirit  actuated  Ormond  and  Or- 
rery  towards  Ireland.  As  to  Cromwell,  they  in  part  differed. 
Orrery  served  under  him.  Ormond  recommended  all  bis  pro- 
testant  soldiers  to  do  the  same  ;  and  received  money  from 
him  for  sunendering  Dublin  and  other  good  services  rendered  to 
bim.  Oimond  oppressed  the  Irish  catholics  in  the  name  of  and 
against  the  will  of  the  King.  Orrery  oppressed  them  under  an 
usurpation  and  abuse  of  the  royal  authority. 

*  They  are  about  500  in  all  ^  and  being  the  leaders  of  the  tra- 
duced party,  their  aknowledged  innocence  takes  oS  the  guilt  of 
those  who  acted  with  or  under  them. 

f  So  sensible  was  Ormond  at  this  time  of  the  injustice  he  was 
working  against  his  countrymen,  whom  he  hated  on  account  of 
their  religion,  that  he  thus  expressed  himself  on  the  subject  to 
Clarendon :  (C  O.  vol.  Ill*)  "  If  you  look  upon  the  compositioQ 
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The  representation  of  this  transaction  made  by  the     1661. 
late  Earl  of  Clare  in  the  last  parliament  of  Ireland  is  Lordcitre't 
the  more  singular,  as  it  immediately  follows  his  opi-  (Ton'^^he 
nion,  that  Cromwcirs  conduct  in  Ireland  was  essen-  ti^cnt,Vc. 
tially  advantageous  to  the  British  empire.     **  But," 
says  his  lordship,  **  admitting  the  principle  of  this  de» 
claration  in  its  fullest  extent^  it  is  impossible  to  defend 
the  acts  of  settlement  and  explanation,  by  which  it 
was  carried  into  eflfect*. 

"  The  act  of  settlement  professes  to  have  for  its 
object  the  execution  of  his  majesty's  gracious  decla^ 
ration  for  the  settlement  of  his  kingdom  of  Ireland^ 
and  the  satisfstction  of  the  several  interests  of  adven- 
turers, soldiers,  and  other  his  subjects  there ;  and 
after  reciting  the  rebellion,  the  enormities  committed 
in  the  progress  of  it,  and  the  final  reduction  of  the 
rebels,  by  the  king's  English  and  protestant  sub- 
jectSj  by  a  general  sweeping  clause  vests  in  the  king, 
bis  heirs,  and  successors,  all  estates  real  and  personal, 
of  ev^ry  kind  whatsoever  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
V^hich  at  any  time  from  the  21st  of  October,  1641, 
were  seized  and  sequestered  into  the  hands,  or  to  the 
use  of  Charles  I.  or  the  then  king,  or  otherwise  dis- 

of  this  couocil  and  parliament,  joxx  will  not  think  it  probable, 
that  the  settlenient  of  Ireland  can  be  made  with  much  favour  or 
indeed  reasonable  regard  to  the  Irish.  If  it  be,  it  will  not  pass : 
and  if  it  be  not,  we  must  look  for  all  the  clamonr  that  can  be 
raised  by  undone  men.**  The  ingratitude  and  injustice  of  this 
conduct  to  the  Irish  was  too  glaring  for  Ormond  not  to  wish  to 
throw  the  odium  of  it  upon  his  creatures.  The  whole  of  it  wat 
ksown  to  and  approved  of  by  the  hypocritical  Clarendon. 
f  Speech  of  Lord  Clar^  on  the  Unioo,  1800. 
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i^-  posed  of,  set  out,  or  set  apart,  by  reason  or  on  ac* 
count  of  the  rebellion,  or  which  were  allotted,  as- 
agned,  or  distributed,  to  any  person  or  persons  for 
adventures,  arrears,  reprisals,  or  otherwise,  or  where^ 
of  any  soldier,  adventurer,  or  other  person  was  in 
possession  for  or  on  account  of  the  rebellion.  And 
having  thus,  in  the  first  instance,  vested  three  fourths 
of  the  lands  and  personal  property  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  island  in  the  king,  commissioners  are  appointed 
with  full  and  exclusive  authority,  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine all  claims  upon  the  general  fund,  whether  of 
officers  and  soldiers  for  arrears  of  pay,  of  adventurer! 
who  had  advanced  money  for  carrying  on  the  war,  or 
of  innocent  papists,  as  they  are  called,  in  other  words,, 
of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  island,  who  had  been  dis-^ 
possessed  by  Cromwell,  not  for  taking  a  part  in  the 
rebellion  against  the  English  crown,  but  for  their  at- 
tachment to  the  fortunes  of  Charles  I. ;  but  with  res- 
pect to  this  class  of  sufferers,  who  might  naturally 
have  expected  a  preference  of  claim,  a  clause  is  intro- 
duced, by  which  they  are  postponed,  after  a  decree  of 
innocence  by  the  commissioners,  until  previous  repri- 
sals shall  be  made  to  Cromwell's  soldiers  and  adven- 
turers who  had  obtained  possession  of  their  inheritMice. 
I  will  not  detain  the  house  with  a  minute  detail  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act :  but  I  wish  gentlemen,  who 
call  themselves  the  dignified  and  independent  Irish 
nation,  to  know,  that  seven  millions  eight  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  were  set  but,  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  act,  to  a  motley  crew  of  English  adventurers, 
civil  and  military,  nearly  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
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old  inhabitants  of  the  island.  Many  of  the  latter  class,  ^^^^  • 
who  were  innocent  of  the  rebellion,  lost  their  inherit-  - 
ance,  as  well  firom  the  difficulties  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  Court  of  Claims,  in  the  proofs  required  of  their 
'  innocence,  as  from  a  deficiency  in  the  fund  for  re- 
prisals to  English  adventurers,  arising  principally  from 
a  profuse  grant  made  by  the  crown  to  the  Duke  of 
York.  The  parliament  of  Ireland,  having  made  this 
settlement  of  the  island  in  effect  on  themselves,  granted 
an  hereditary  revenue  to  the  crown,  as  an  indemnity 
for  the  forfeitures  thus  relinquished  by  Charles  11.** 

Facts  alone  can  determine  Ormondes  conduct  to  his  seif-inte- 
king  and  countrymen.       When    the  sympathy  and  duct  of  or. 
justice   of   his  royal   master  balanced  between  the 
claims  of  the  English  protestants  and  the  Irish  catho- 
lics, Ormondes  eflforts  to  bias  the  king  in  favor  of  the 
former,  could  not  fail  to  be  successful  with  a  Stuart,    ^    ' . 
because  the  latter  had  been  faithful  to  his  interests,  and 
the  former  enemies  of  himself  and  family*.  So  far  was 

*  Besides  the  misfortune  of  a  native  disposition  to  pleasure  and 
indolence,  and  a  consequent  disrelish  of  business,  Charles  the  Se- 
cond was  surrounded  by  plausible  and  artful  men^  who  at  differ- 
ent times,  for  their  own  ends,  flattered  his  vices,  or  imposed  upon 
his  understanding,  which  was  unfortunately  too  subservient  to  hit 
inordinate  passions.  The  sanctimonious  Clarendon,  af^er  his  dis- 
grace, whfn  men  are  most  capable  of  reflection,  and  open  to 
truth,  explicitly  declared  to  Sir  Henry  Brabant,  that "  there  were 
grievous  things  laid  to  his  charge ;  but  that  he  could  bear  up 
against  all  the  rest,  if  his  majesty  would  but  forgive  him  one 
thing,  which  was,*  that  he  was  the  person  who  advised  him  tb 
prefer  his  enemies  and  neglect  his  friends,  since  the  principle  of 
|be  latter  would  secure  them  to  him  -,  addiogy  that  he  took  that 
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l^}*^  Ormond  from  having  suffered  by  these  rebellions,  in- 
surrecdons,  or  civil  wars  in  Ireland,  that  we  read  in 
a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Anglesey  •  to  the  Earl  of 
Castlehaven,  published  in  the  latter's  memoirs  during 
Ormond's  own  life  (A.  D.  1C81);  *' that  his  grace 
(he  was  then  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  duke)  f  and  his 
&mily,  by  the  forfeiture  and  punishment  of  the  Irish, 
were  the  greatest  gainers  of  the  kingdom,  and  had 

for  the  cause  of  his  own  ruin,  and  wished  it  might  not  occasion 
that  of  mai^  others,  and  at  last  the  king/*  See  this  attested^  2 
Car.  Rev,  106. 

*  This  authority  Is  the  stronger  by  how  much  the  intinaacy 
and  friendship  of  Lord  Anglesey  were  the  greater  for  Ormond  9 
and  we  are  infonned  by  Leland^  after  Carte,  that  when  the  Duk^ 
of  Buckingham  was  endeavouring  td  supplant  Ormond  in  the 
king*6  favour,  and  had  made  overtures  to  the  Earl  of  Anglesey  for 
that  purpose,  the  earl  rejected  these  overtures  with  indignation^ 
and  gave  Ormond  notice  of  the  designs  formed  against  him.  3* 
Lei.  p.  4o3.  In  candor>  however,  we  refer  the  reader  to  what 
Ormond  himself  offers  in  his  justification  in  a  letter  to  his  majesty^ 
with  his  reasons  for  quitting  the  government  of  Ireland,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  my  Historical  Review,  No.  XL. 

"t  An  anonymous  writer,  in  1674,  in  a  pamphlet  called  the  Un- 
kind Deserter,  asserted,  that  **  Ormond*s  estate  before  the  war 
cleared  but  7000 1.  per  ann.  it  was  so  heavilycharged  with  annuities 
and  leases,  but  that  it  was  worth  40,000 1.  per  annuni,  aud  that 
it  was  at  that  time  (167-1')  close  upon  80,0001.  per  annum.  Now 
the  first  part  of  his  new  great  revenues  is  the  king's  grant  of  all 
those  lands  of  his  own  estates,  which  were  leased  or  mortgaged  j  the 
rest  were  grants  of  other  men's  estates  and  other  gifts  of  his  ma- 
jesty. His  gifls  and  grants  are  thought  to  amount  to  630,000 1.'* 
p.  J  61 -2.  All  these  gi As  were  confirmed  by  parliament.  The 
printer  of  this  pamphlet  was  imprisoned  at  the  suit  of  Ormoiid» 
but  no  answer  to  it  was  ever  attempted.  Carte  generally  confirms 
ibis  stateoient. 
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added  to  their  inheritance  vast  scopes  of  land^  and  a  ^]^^h^ 
revenue  three  times  greater  than  what  his  paternal  es- 
tate had  been  before  the  rebellion,  and  that  most  of  his 
increase  was  out  of  their  estates,  who  adhered  to  the 
.  peaces  of  1646  and  1648,  orserved  under  his  majes- 
ty's ensigns  abroad  *•'* 

From  the  representation  of  Lord  Clare,  it  appears  to  Unaccount. 

^       .       .  •     iblc  corn- 

have  been  a  duty,  barely  short  of  legislative  enactment,  mcnd»iion 

,      of  CtOIQ'* 

to  throw  up  the  adulatory  incense  of  national  grati-  weiu 
tude  to  the  shrine  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  for  having 
vanquished,  oppressed,  and  persecuted  nearly  to  anni* 
hilation,  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 
The  act  of  state  which  is  intituled,  His  Majesti/s 
gracious  declaration  for  the  settlement  of  his  kingdom 
of  Ireland y  and  satisfaction  of  the  several  interests  oj 
adventurers^  soldiers^  and  others  his  subjects  there,  is 
published  amongst  the  Irish  printed  statutes  f,  and 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  laboured  piece  of  insidious  and 
perplexed  sophism  that  ever  issued  in  form  of  an  act 
of  state  J.     Like  all  policy  grounded  on  treachery  and 

♦  Whence  Castlebaven  justly  concluded^  *'  that  his  Grace 
could  not  have  been  very  sincere  in  making  either  of  these 
peaces  with  the  Irish;  but  that  whatever  moved  him  thereto, 
whether  compassion,  natural  affection,  or  any  thing  else,  he  was 
in  judgment  and  conscience  against  them ;  and  so  has  he  since 
appeared,  and  hath  advantage  by  theii  lying  aside.*'  Cas.  Mem. 
uli  svpra, 

f  For  which  vid.  vol.  II.  Irish  Statutes,  p.  245.  It  consists  of 
thiny-six  very  long  sections,  and  bears  date  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1660,  just  six  months  and  one  day  from  the  restoration,  29tii 
of  May. 

j:  Without  canvassing  iti  merits^  suffice  it  to  obseoj^  that  it 
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1661.    fctlsehood,  it  satisfied  none^  and  offended  most.  Scarci-« 
ly  is  it  credible,  that  the  whole  property  of  Ireland  at 
this  time  depended  upon   the  intrigues  of  hungry 
courtiers^  interested  bigots,  and  mercenary  turncoats^ 
.   who  played   into  each   other's  hands,    for  the  un- 
disguised   purposes  of  rewarding   treason,  defeating 
J  merit  J  and  imposing  upon  base  credulity  and  ingrati"- 
tude.     The  spirit  of  Ormond,  Orrery,  and  their  tools^ 
sanctioned  by  Clarendon,  breathes  through  the  whole 
of  this  scramble  by  act  of  parliament. 
Orinond'f        The  system  which  had  been  imarined  and  £ibri- 
upon         cated  by  or  under  the  directions  of  Ormond,  could 
not  fail  to  create  great  discontent  amongst  the  cathc* 
lies.     Ormond  commanded  unchecked  sway  over  xht 
mind  of  Charles:    he   was  made   Lord  lieutenant 


was  the  production  of  Ormond,  Orrery,  Montrath,  liOrd  Chancel- 
lor Eustace,  Sir  Audley  Mervin,  Sir  John  CJotworthy,  and  others, 
vho,  even  Clarendon  observes,  had  been  always  notorious  for  tk€ 
disservice  they  had  done  the  King.  The  preamble  to  the  first  Act 
of  Settlement  reciter,  that  *'  God  had  given  to  his  Majesty,  by  and 
through  his  English  and  protcstant  subjects,  absolute  victory  and 
conquest  over  the  Irish  and  popish  rebels  and  enemies,  so  as  that 
(heir  lives,  liberties,  and  estates,  were  then  wholly  at  his  Majesty's 
disposition  by  the  laws  of  that  kingdom  >'*  and  then  with  match* 
less  effrontery  it  continues  to  recite,  that  •*  in  his  majesty's  absence 
several  of  his  subjects,  by  whom  as  instruments  the  said  rebels 
were  subdued,  did  enquire  into  the  contrivers  of  the  rebellion,  and 
did  dispossess  such  of  his  Majesty's  subject^  as  they  found  engaged 
in  such  rebellion.*'  Whereas  the  persons  here  called  rebels  fought 
under  Ormond  and  Clanricarde,  the  king  s  lieutenants,  against 
Cromwell,  Ireton,  Axte),  Hewetson,  Jones,  Broghill,  Coote,  and 
^"*ers,  sworn  enemies  of  Charles  Stuart,  royalty,  episcopacy,  and 
the  con^j^tion. 
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for  the  purpose  of  carrying  through  the  acts  of  settle  ^^^2. 
ment,  and  the  Irish  parliament  voted  him  a  gratuity 
of  30,000/.  for  his  good  services  in  this  regard.  His 
son,  lord  Ossory,  was  called  by  writ  to  the  House  of 
Peers.  Under  this  lieutenancy  of  Ormond,  the  Court 
(^  Wards  was  abolished,  and  in  its  lieu  was  esta* 
blished  the  hateful  and  oppressive  tax  upon  hearths*  . 

Although  the  first  commissioners  to  execute  these  Unjustprin- 
acts  of  settlement  were  removed  on  account  of  their  commisiion 
rank  corruption,  and  had  been  replaced  by  men  of  - 
generally  £air  characters,  though  named  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Ormond  and  his  adherents^  yet  the  rigorous 
and  unjust  conditions  of  innocence  and  noccncy  were 
still  kept  up.  A  person^  without  having  taken  up 
arms,  was  to  be  judged  nocent  for  having  resided  in 
a  district  occupied  by  the  insurgents ;  but  the  most 
crying  badge  of  nocency  was  the  forced  engage^ 
ment  to  Cromwell,  which  his  generals  imposed  un- 
der immediate  menace  of  death :  an  engagement 
voluntarily  taken  by  those  very  generals,  who  were 
rewarded  for  having  taken  it  by  the  confiscation  of  the 
estates  of  those  whom  they  forced  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample. 

The  time  limited  for  holding  the  Court  of  Claims  Time  of 

^    °  ^  ^       the  corn- 

was  a  twelvemonth.     It  sat  six  months ;  during  which  mission  too 

,  shon.  Its 

SIX  hundred  only  of  four  thousand  claims  were  heard,  enlarge. 
when  the  commission  ended  *•      And  Ormond  f  pre- posed  hjr 

Oimond. 

•  Car.  Oral.  vol.  II.  297. 

t  Oraiood,  who  probably  was  coosciotu  of  the  king's  diaposiL 
iMftJUid  aeeiet  wiihia  to^i^voor  thi»<»thoUcs,  did  all  he  could  to 


1. 
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vented  its  enlargement,  which  was*  urgently  pressed 
by  Sir  Richard  Rainsford,  one  of  the  commissioners^ 
a  person  of  great  probity  and  humanity.     In  so  much 

raise  divisions  amoogst  them,  by  dividing  the  clergy  upon  a  pane- 
tilibus  fomi  of  oath,  by  which  it  was  thed  in  contemplation  to 
allow  the  catbdict  to  express  their  allagiance  to  their  sovefeigti. 
7he  declaration  of  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  which  Ormond 
i^jected^  oiay  be  seen  in  my  Historical  Review,  App.  No.  XLI.  Not 
contented  with  the  indignant  rejection  of  the  clergy*8  remonstrance^ 
he  ordered  them  to  disperse^  and  soon  after  banished  them  out  of 
the  nation  $  and  so  rigorously  was  this  elfectedy  that  when  Or- 
mond quitted  the  government  there  were  only  three  catholic 
bishops  remaining  in  the  kingdom ;  two  of  them  were  bed-riddeo, 
and  the  third  kept  himself  concealed.  If  the  public  conduct  of 
great  men  may  be  traced  to  their  private  feelings  and  passions,  it 
will  here  be  proper  to  inform  the  reader,  that  Walsh  (the  histo- 
rian)  who  was  an  apostate  Franciscan  friar,  then  under  the  mter«* 
diet  or  excommunication  of  his  own  bishop,  was  the  particular 
favourite,  creature,  and  pensioner  of  Ormond :  tliat  Walsh  was  the 
most  violent  opposer  of  Talbot,  the  titular  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
and  the  rest  of  the  petitioning  and  remonstrant  clergy.  Tal- 
bot was  the  brother  of  colonel  Richard  Talbot,  (afterwards  earl  of 
Tyrconnel)  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Tower  in  London,  for  having 
challenged  Ormond  for  duplicity  of  conduct  in  relation  to  the  Irish 
catliolics  ;  an  ag<*nt  fur  whom  the  colonel  was.  Ormond,  in  com- 
plaining to  the  king,  asked  his  Majesly,  if  it  were  hispleasure, 
that  at  that  time  of  day  he  should  put  off  his  doublet  to  fight  duels 
with  Dick  Talbot.  This  conduct  of  Ormond  towards  Talbot  did 
not  much  raise  the  duke  in  the  estimation  or  a^ection  of  his  coun- 
trymen. And  the  king,  who,  by  dying  in  the  catholic  communion, 
has  proved  to  posterity,  that  he  was  long  before  favourably  disposed 
towards  his  catholic  subjects,  could  not  much  relish  the  severity  of 
Ormond  towards  them.  It  is  impossible  to  dissemble  the  duplicity 
and  fatal  pliancy  of  Charles  in  every  serious  duty  of  the  monarch, 
the  christian,  and  the  man.  He  prostituted  political  justice  to  the 
intrigues  of  bis  courtiers  and  his  own  love  of  ease  3  he  postponed 
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that  above  3000  innocent  claimants  remained  to  be  1665. 
tried,  and  were  as  severely  punished,  as  if  they  had 
upon  trial  been  found  nocent.  ^^  But  these,'*  say« 
Carte,  "  were  left  to  be  ruined,  merely  for  the  want 
of  that  common  justice  of  being  heard,  which  is  by  all 
nations  allowed  to  the  worst  of  malefactors."  That 
Ormond  was  conscious  of  the  impossibility  of  going 
through  all  the  claims  in  so  short  a  time  as  was  al* 
lowed  by  the  act,  is  manifest  from  his  own  avowal  to 
Clarendon*.  He  boasted  of  his  assiduous  endeavours 
to  secure  a  tnte  protestant  English  interest.  He  de- 
sired the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  to  consider 
how  the  council  and  parliament  were  composed :  of 

his  religious  convictions  to  his  temporal  interests,  and  drowned 
reason,  uprightness,  and  honour,  in  voluptuousness,  hypocrisy, 
and  ingratitude. 

*  Car.  Orm.  Vol.  III.  Vide  antea,  p.  425.  The  publication  of 
statesmen's  letters,  though  at  a  remote  period,  is  often  productive  of 
great  historical  justice  to  the  parties,  who  suffer  unjustly  from  the 
passion,  prejudice,  or  corruption  of  men  in  office,  who  for  the  time 
disguise  those  personal  defects  under  the  impression  of  official  au- 
thority. Ormond's  own  words  are  die  fairest  comment  upon  his 
conduct.  He  had  written  these  sentiments  to  his  con£dant  Claren « 
don,  who  unquestionably  and  most  perfidiously  sympathized  with 
him  in  distressing  and  oppressing  the  Irish,  But  Clarendon  had 
more  humanity  and  more  hypocrisy  than  Ormond  3  who,  on  the  so- 
jemn  occasion  of  passing  the  Explanatory  Act,  told  the  parliament, 
«'  that  it  might  se«m  liable  to  some  objections ;  that  whilst  he  de- 
claimed against  the  proceedings  of  these  men,  yet  he  undertook  to 
sec  them  ratified  j'*  he  added  with  brutal  raillery  and  insult,  '•  To 
this  I  shall  only  for  the  present  say,  that  unjust  persons  may  some* 
times  do  justice ;  and  for  instance,  I  will  assure  you,  that  IretoQ 
at  Limerick,  caused  some  to  be  ha  iged  that  deserved  it  aJmos^ 

« 

well  as  himself." 
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1665.  whom  the  army  consisted :  who  filled  the  benches  and 

magistracies,  and  w'Ao  zvere  appointud  to  execute  the 

Acts  of  Settlement.     They  were  to  a  man  promoters 

or  abettors  of  the  late  usurpation  ♦• 

Mischicv-       General  discontent  was  the  natural  effect  of  the  acts 

OU9  efteccs  ,  , 

of  the  act  of  of  settlement  and  explanation.  The  defiled  catho- 
indexpia.  hfis  attempted  no  redress  beyond  complamt,  that 
wretched  privilege  of  sufferers*  The  deprived  or  dis^ 
appointed  Cromi^ellians  acquiesced  not  so  tamely.  In 
the  year  16652,  they  dpeniy  attempted  to  seize  the 
Castle  of  DubUn :  but  their  effort^  were  foiled  by 
Ormond*  In  1065,  their  conspiracy  was  much  nlore 
^tensive  and  alarming.  Under  pretence  of  the  gros9 
injustice  done  to  the  protestant  army  and  adven* 
turers  by  the  acts  of  settlement  and  explanation,  a  ge* 
neral  design  was  concerted  in  the  three  kingdoms  to 
rise  at  one  time,  and  to  set  up  the  long  parliament,  in 
which  about  forty  members  were  engaged.  The  dis- 
banded soldiers  of  Cromwell's  army  were  sum- 
moned and  engaged  to  serve  undtr  their  old  gene- 
,  ral  Ludlow.  The  rising  was  to  be  on  one  nighty 
and  tj^e  bloody  resolve  was  formed  to  spare  none, 
who  should  refuse  to  join  in  the  design  of  putting 
down  the  king*^  lords,  and  bishops^  and  setting  up  a 
•  sober  and  peaceful  ministry.  By  the  vigilance  of  Or- 
mond  t  this  design  was  seasonably  detected.     Several 

•  Ormond's  Letter  to  the  Speaker,  of  gtli  of  March,  1668.  11. 
Journ.  Com.  299. 

t"Oraiond/'  says  Carte,  vol.  II.  "had  spies  and  intelli- 
gencers in  every  part  of  Ireland,  who  servrd  him  so  well,  that 
there  was  not  the  least  motion  amongst  them  but  it  came  to  his 
knowledge.*' 
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puritan  ministers  were  engaged  in  it;  some  of  whom    *^70. 
were  committed  to  prison,  and  seven  of  the  members 
were  ignominiously  expelled  the  House  of  Commons  *. 

During  all  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  Irish  catho-  Penefennip 
lies  remained  determinately  dutiful  and  loyal ;  not  in-  the  insh 
deed  from  any  call  of  gratitude  to  that  monarch,  who 
had  so  profligately  abandoned  their  interests^  but  from 
principle.  Their  enemies,  however,  were  determined 
to  implicate  them  right  or  wrong  in  some  new  con- 
spiracy. In  this  age  of  plots^  when  so  much  innocent 
blood  was  spilt  in  England  by  means  of  the  perjuries 
of  the  notorious  Titus  Oates  and  his  flagitious  asso-  • 
-ciates  patronized  by  Buckingham  and  Shaftesbury, 
two  of  the  noted  cabal  f,  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland 
disappointed  and  thwarted  their  views.  The  utmost 
severity  was  mtehded  to  be  exercised  against  the  Irish 
catholics,  and  fresh  bills  were  transmitted  by  the  Irish 
council  for  introducing  the  Te$t  Law^  and  other  penal 
acts,  against  them.  Here  Ormond,  who  was  then  in 
England,  for  the  first  time  interposed  in  favour  of  his 
country.  He  had  sickened  at  the  rigorous  treatment 
of  the  Irish  on  account  of  their  religion :  and  knowing 
that  any  additional  severity  was  disagreeable  to  Charles, 
he  assumed  and  boasted  of  bis  merit  in  having  pre- 

♦  "  Vast  sums  of  money,"  says  LorJ  Orrcry>  (Sta.  vol.  I.  225) 
'*  were  levied  for  carrying  on  this  confederacy.  They  had  corrnpt- 
ed  the  most  part  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  to  put  all  that  opposed 
them  to  the  sword.'* 

f  The  word  cabal  took  its  origin  from  the  initials  of  the  five 
men,  who  formed  that  administration,  viz.  Clifford,  Ashley,  Buck- 
ingham, Arlingtoni  and  Lauderdale. 
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i(57CK  vented  these  laws  from  passing.  He  was  a  riva! 
and  a  poliricil  enen-;y  of  Buckingham  and  Shaftes* 
bury.  Having  nearly  doubled  the  value  of  his  pa- 
trimonial property  from  the-  releases  of  his  debts, 
gifts  of  money  from  Cromwell  and  the  parliament,  and 
grants  of  fresh  lands  from  the  beginning  of  the  trou- 
bles in  1G4I,  he  became  more  than  ever  sensible  of 
the  necessity  of  preventing  any  causes  of  disturbance, 
which  might  again  put  in  hazard  that  princely  fortunc,- 
which  he  had  so  improved  and  increased  from  the  late 
troubles  *. 
The  cabal  The  plans,  projects,  and  conduct  of  Charles  and 
tion.         his  cabal  administration,  perhaps  never  will  be  fully 

♦  Wliilst  the  earl  of  Essex  wMs  'o:d-lieutenalit  in  1674,  he  thu^ 
expres^rd  himsQU  upon  tlu'  liubject  of  Ormonu's  gains  by  the  re- 
bcilinr.s  ;  '*  Mv  Lord  Dukt-  of  O  mond  has  rrocivrd  above  three 
Jiiiiidred  thousand  pounds  in  this  kirtgdom,  besides  all  his  great 
}>5aces  and  emohinicnts,  and  I  nm  sr.re  the  losses  of  his  private? 
estates  have  not  been  equal  to  those  I  have  suflbred  .in  the  pre- 
ceduig  civ  1  war,)  and  yei  he  U  so  'appy  as  no  exception  is  taken  to 
it."  (St.  Let.  p.  21  i  A  list  o!  (lie  lands  in  the  several  counties 
of  Galwjy,  Kiidiirc,  Meaiii,  J>ublin,  Wa  trford,  Caliierlogh.  Kil- 
kenny, and  Ti})j>>ra;\-,  \\\\\\  the  names  of  the  old  proprietors, 
amounting  to  54,  o^  M'hom  14  were  of  his  own  family,  of  the 
n.une  of  Butler,  is  to  oe  seen  in  the  App.  lo  Car.  Oaii.  vol.  II.  p. 
132  Ti.c  like  charge  was  made  against  Lord  Clarendon  by  Sir 
Charles  Wogan,  a  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Tyreonnel,  in  a  letter 
written  \\\  1/23  to  Dean  Swift.  Svifi's  Works,  voj  XII.  p  3 J 5. 
Lend  ed  ibOS.  '•  Though  thousands  of  loyal  families  had  been 
undone  by  the  r'.l)eHion,  Caiendon,  by  imj)osing  on  his  master's 
indolence  a-  d  facility,  ordered  matters  so,  that  he  was  the  only 
considerable  gainer  by  the  restoration ,  and  made  his  fortune  by  per- 
petuating the  distress  and  ir  accountable  ha»-d  fntc  of  the  Ca\-3licr^ 
ifter  the  return  of  their  prince.'' 
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« 

2ind  fairly  disclosed.  It' appears  upon  the  whole,  that  ^^79- 
there  was  in  '  agitation  a  very  extensive  design  con- 
certed with  the  French  monarch  for  altering  the  con- 
stitutional system  of  the  British  government.  The 
prompt  and  undoubted  fidelity  of  the  Insh  cathohcs 
was,  without  their  knowing  it,  to  have  been  rendered 
auxiliary  to  the  execution  of  the  main  plan.  It  was 
most  probably  defeated  by  the  discordant  principles  of 
the  members  of  the  cabal  amongst  themselves,  no* 
less  than  by  the  excessive  insincerity  of  the  soverLi;^n 
both  to  his  ministers  arid  to  the  public. 

Ormond  was  not  a  fit  toM  for  the  purposes  of  the  change  in 
cabal :  and  no  other  motive  could  perhaps  have  insti-c)i  dun  to- 
gated  him  to  advocate  the  cause  of  his  catholic  coun-  co.mtry; 
trymen,  but  opposition  to  his  political  rivals.    Now  for 

« 

the  first  time,  he  could  discover  the  injustice  and 
impolicy  of  forcing  conscience  by  sanguinary  laws  in 
matters  of  religion  *.  He  reprobated  and  resisted  the 
attempts  of  others  to  throw  fresh  severity  upon  the 
catholics,  whom  he  had  till  then,  with  unrelenting 
asperity,  maltreated,  persecuted,  a^d  oppressed. 

During  the  remainder  .of  the  reien  of  Charles  II.  P^'^s  «"- 
many  deep  and  malicious  attempts  were  set  on  foot  to  ^y  tha 

.  .         -.  Cabal. 

fix  the  Irish  with  fresh  plots  and  insurrections.  Plots 
are  the  most  wicked  engines  of  the  worst  of  miri^t^  rs. 
This  was  the  reign  of  plotsf,  and  plottei'S  were  encou- 

*  Sec  his  Letter  upon  this  subject  to  his  son  the  Ear:  of  Arran, 
which  contains  very  liberal  sentiments,  which  Onnond  had  uni- 
formly acted  against  up  to  thai  time.  Car  Orm.  vol     I.  535. 

t  Oates  had  a  pension  of  12001.  and  apartments  at  Wbitehaij. 
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1680.  raged  and  pensioned.  Ormond's  biographical  panegy- 
rist allows,  that  at  this  time  *  there  were  too  many  pro- 
testants  in  Ireland,  who  wanted  another  rebellion,  that 
they  might  increase  their  estates  by  new  forfeitures  ; 
and  letters  were  perpetually  sent  to  England,  misrepre- 
senting the  Lord  Lieutenants's  conduct  and  the  state 
of  things  in  Ireland.  Shoals  of  the  most  abandoned 
miscreants  were  brought  over  from  Ireland,  to  swear 
to  plots  and  conspiracies  the  most  horrid  and  impro- 
bable.  These  infonnations  were  countenanced  by  the 
cabal :  even  Ormond  himself  was  alarmed  lest  their 
perjuries  might  go  the  length  of  involving  his  Grace 
in  some  treasonable  conspiracy  t*  The  moet  tragical 
effect  of  all  these  perjured  informers  was  the  trial  and 
execution  of  Oliver  Plunkett  J,  the  Roman  Catholic 

He  was  convicted  under  Jjunes  II.  of  perjary^  by  the  evidence  of 
sixty  respectable  witnesses ;  was  fined  ^  2000  noarks,  whipped^ 
and  pilloried.  He  was  a  favourite  of  King  William,  with  whom  he 
had  been  iinimate  in  Holland^  and  who  gave  him  a  pension  of 
4001.  for  his  life.      Grainger,  Vol.  IV.  248. 

♦CarOrm.  v,  II,  482. 

t  Ormond  writes  to  his  son.  Lord  Arran  ;  "  Though  it  be  ma- 
nifest, that  most  of  our  discoveries  give  more  discredit  than  con- 
firmation to  the  plot,  it  is  well  that  1  am  not  like  to  be  charged  Qw 
^  plotter  or  a  papist.** 

X  This  venerable  prelate  was  even  spoken  well  of  bj  Ormond  on 
several  occasions.  A  letter  from  his  grace  to  his  son,  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  dated  the  29th  of  December,  168O,  shews  his  opinion 
upon  tlie  case  -,  *'  Here  is  also  one  Owen  Murphy,  authorised  to 
search  for  and  carry  over  witnesses  (I  suppose)  to  give  evidence 
against  Oliver  Plunkett,  He  has  been  as  far  as  the  coontv  of 
Tipperary,  and  brought  thence  about  a  dozen  people,  not  likclv  to 
say  any  thing  material  to  Plunkett  ^  so  that  I   believe  he  takes 
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Archbishop  of  Armagh,  a  man  in  miiversal  estima^    ^^si* 
tion  for  his  amiable  qualities  and  eicemplary  conduct. 
Ormond  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Roberts,  and  then  Onnond 

^  displaced 

by  the  Earl  of  Essex.    lie  ^as  again  ^ken  into  favour,  tnditttond, 
and  retained  thei  government  till  the  demise  of  the 
King.     His  Majesty  had,  however,  a  very  short  time 
before  his^eath  intimated  to  Ormond  his  intention  of 
removing  him,  and  sending  over  the  Earl  of  Roches* 

m 

these  upon  the  account  of  Eustace  Gummins*  tn^d  narrative.*'  Or- 
mond in  writing  to  bis  son  with  plenitude  of  contitience,  discloses 
in  this  very  letter  to  the  world,  that  determined  policy  of  MHchia? 
vel*  which  perhaps  he  meant  to  have  confined  as  ^  secret  to  hii 
.own  family.  "  My  aim  was»**  says  he,  *'  to  work  a  di vision 
amongst  the  ]}<omish  clergy^  and  I  believe  I  had  compassed  it  to 
the  great  security  of  the  government  and  protestants  '*  He  com- 
plains also  of  the  indulgence  of  some,  and  ignorance  of  others,  who 
'*  did  not  copsider  the  advantages  of  the  division  designed.**  Un- 
happy government,  the  security  of  which  rests  on  the  division  of 
his  majesty's  subjects ! 

£ven  Burnett,  who  wiU  not  read.ily  be  condemned  for  hi$ 
overstrained  partiality  to  the  Irish  or  the  papists,  has  rendered  an 
honourable  t^timony  of  Archbishop  Plunkett.  Hist,  of  hi^  own 
Times,  Vol.  I.  230.  '*  Plun^ett  was  at  this  time  brouglU  to  hi| 
trial.  Some  lewd  Irish  priests  and  others  of  that  nation,  hearing 
.that  England  was  ^en  disposed  to  hearktii  to  good  swearers, 
thought  thein^selves  well  qualified  for  the  employment;  so  tjiey 
came  over  to  swear,  that  there  was  a  great  plot  in  Ireland  Tho 
witnesses  were  brutal  and  profligate  men,  yet  the  Earl  of  Shades- 
bury  cherished  them  much  ;  they  were  examined  by  parliament 
at  Westminster,  yet  what  they  said  was  believed,  gome  of  thes^ 
priests  had  k>een  censured  by  him  for  their  lewdness.  Plunkett 
had  nothing  to  ^say  in  his  defence,  but  to  deny  all ;  so  he  was 
condemned,  and  suffered  very  decently,  expressing  himself  in 
many  particulars  as  became  a  bi.^hop ;  he  died,  denying  tMtxy 
^thing,  that  had  been  sworn  against  him/-' 

2  f4 
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i685r    ter  to  replace  him.     It  appears  ciear^   that  Ormondes 
inexorable  abhorrence  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was 
the  King's  principal  motive  for  this  intention. 
Death  of     -    Charles  had  it  in  contemplation  to  call  out  the  ser- 

Charles  11.       .  . 

vices  of  the  Irish  army  for  purposes  which  have  not 
been  explicitly  disclosed  to  posterity.     He  was  then 
filling  it  with  officers  of  t  he  catholic  persuasion,  who 
,  had  served  on  the  continent;  and  well  knew,  that  Or- 

mond  would  oppose  that  measure.  Charles  IL  died  on 
the  6th  of  February,  1685;  having  a  short  time  before 
his  death  been  formally  received  into  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church  by  Father  Huddlestone^  a  Benedictine 
monk,  who  administered  to  him  the  sacraments  and 
other  spiritual  assistance  according  to  the  Roman 
ritual. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Reign  of  James  IT. 

The  reign  of  James  11.  was  one  of  the  shortest,  i685. 
though  most  important,  of  any  since  the  annexation  jame*  pro- 
of Ireland  to  the  crown  of  England.  The  confidence  hi* brothc"i 
of  the  catholics  in  both  kingdoms  had  been  greatly  ^  * 
increased  by  the  rejection  of  the  exclusion  bill,  and 
the  quiet  succession  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was 
proclaimed  King  in  London  on  the  very  day  of  his 
brother*s  demise,  with  the  usual  formalities.  Charles, 
though  long  predisposed  to  the  Roman  catholic  reli- 
gion, ventured  only  to  make  public  profession  of  it  in 
his  last  hours.'  James  had  long  openly  professed  and 
practisied  it.  His  first  act  in  Ireland  was  to  remove 
Ormond  from  the  government,  and  to  commit  it  to 
Boyle,  the  lord  primate  and  chancellor,  and  the 
Earl  of  Granard,  as  Lords  Justices.  They  were  both 
protestants.  The  primate  was  considered  by  the  puri- 
tans as  a  high  churchman  little  removed  from  popery; 
and  Lord  Granard,  from  having  intermarried  with  a 
lady  of  presbyterian  principles,  was  looked  up  to  as 
the  staunch  friend  and  protector  of  the  puritanical 
party.  The  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  a  catliolic 
monarch  on  the  throne  of  Ireland  brought  the  dying 
embers  of  fanatical  virulence  into  collision  with  the 
rising  confidence  of  the  Roman  catholics,    Mutua} 
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i685«  charges  and  accusations  of  plots  and  conspiracies 
harassed  the  government^  and  rendered  the  situation 
of  the  Lords  Justices  so  unpleasant,  that  Lord  Granard 
pressed  his  Majesty  to  dismiss  him  from  his  station. 
The  King,  conscious  of  his  fidelity,  wrote  to  induce 
him  to  retain  his  situation,  and  particularly  assured 
him,  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  Ireland  prejudi- 
cial to  the  protestant  religion*.  The  rebdlions  of 
A^rgyle  and  Monmouth  found  no  open  adherents  in 
Ireland.  And  the  ^^g's  orders  for  disarming  the 
Irish  militia,  which  consisted  wholly  of  p^otestants 
embodied  and  appointed  by  Ormond,  were  executed 
without  resbtance,  but  not  without  reluctance  and 
fear.  Their  arms  were  quietly  deposited  in  the  Ipng'« 
stores. 

Etriofcu-      The  reign  of  this  uutbrtuuate  monarch  was  pregr. 

^inted  Ld.  naut  with  events,  which  have  been  differently  repre- 
sented by  the  Engli  h  and  Irish  historians,  accord- 
ing to  the  party   prcnossesLdons    under    which   both 

have  writtenf.     The  JCarl  of  Clarendon,  whose  sister 

f 

*  James  upon  hjs  accession  to  the  throne  of  £ngland  assured 
his  council,  what  he  afterwards  repeated  to  his  parliament,  that 
*'  he  should  make  it  his  crxdeavour  to  preserve  the  government 
both  in  church  and  stale  as  t  was  then  by  law  established,  and  that 
he  would  go  as  far  as  any  man  in  preserving  all  the  just  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  nation." 

t  The  great  book  of  authority,  which  the  English  lookup  to, 
and  of  which  the  Irish  loudly  complain,  is,  Tke  State  of  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  umhr  the  late  King  James's  Government,  in 
which  their  Carriage  towards  him  is  justijied,  and  tlie  absolute 
Necessity  of  their  endeavouring  to  be  freed  from  his  Government, 
and  of  submitting  to  their  present  Mc^esties,  is  dcmofutrated.     It 
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James  had  married,  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant;    ^^^®^* 
but  he  was  probably  too  firmly  attached  to  the  pro* 
testant  interest  to  give  as  largely  into  James's  mea- 
sures, as  was  expected  at  his  hands*.    His  instructions 

was  written,  as  by  the  tkle  sufficiently  appears,  irauiediately  after 
the  revolution,  to  make  court  to  King  William ;  and  is  attributed 
to  Dr.  King,  who  was  made  bishop  of  Derry  in  IOqO,  and  trans- 
lated to  the  s^  of  Dublin  in  1702.     Doctor  Lesley,  the  famouf 
protestant  divine,  wrote  an  answer  to  this  book,  in  which  he  proves 
most  of  Dr.  King's  charges  to  be  either  absolutely  false  or  grossly 
exaggerated.     Lesley's  answer  was  never  replied  to,  and  by  the 
turn  of  politics  was  suppressed  even  in  the  first  edition,  whereas 
Dr.  King's  has  gone  through  several.     Swift  says,   Lesley  waft 
a  nonjuror :  and  Swift  was  as  little  disposed  to  ^vour  papists,  as 
puritans  or  republicans.     "  Without  doubt  Mr.  Lesley  is  unhap- 
pily misled  in  his  politics :  but  he  has  given  the  world  such  a* 
proof  of  his  soundness  in  religion,  as  many  a  bishop  ought  to  be 
proud  of.     I  never  saw  the  gentleman  in  my  life :  I  know  he  is 
the  son  of  a  great  prelate,  who,  upon  several  accounts,  was  one  of 
tlie  most  extraordinary  men  of  his  age.    I  verily  believe  he  acte4 
from  a  mistaken  conscience  (in  refusing  to  swear  allegiance  to 
King  William),  and  therefore  I  distinguish  between  the  principles 
and  the  person.     However,  it  is  some  mortification  to  me,  when 
I  see  an  avowed  nonjuror  contribute  more  to  the  confounding  of 
popery,  than  could  ever  k>e  done  by  an  hundred  thousand  such  in« 
troductions.'*  {Sw\fCs  Prrface  to  BumeVs  introduction  to  ku  Hu' 
tory  of  tht  BeformadanJ.    It  should  also  be  added,  that  Dr.  King 
had  been  before  the  revolution  in  favour  witli  James,  and  had  ex* 
pressed  sentiments  of  the  staunche&t  toryism-:  but  ou  being  de« 
tected  in  a  conespondeuoe  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
northern  rebels,  was  committed  to  prison :  firom  whence  he  was 
discharged  upon  lord  chief  justice  Herbert*s  undertaking  to  answer 
for  his  loyalty  to  King  James :  at  which  his  lordship  was  after* 
wards  much  chagrined. 

*  Hence  bis  frequent  complaints  of  his  Majesty's  w^nt  of  coo.- 
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1^^  clearly  bespoke  the  King's  intention  to  introduce 
catholics  into  the  army  and  corporations,  and  invest 
them  with  magistracies  and  iudicial  offices :  and 
being  called  upon  therein  to  give  his  opinion  upon 
the  legality  of  the  measure,  he  expressed  his  reaainess 
to  comply  with  his  Majesty's  commands,  although 
contrary  to  the  act  of  Elizabeth,  which  directed, 
that  all  civil  and  temporal  officers,  as  well  as  eccle- 
siastical, should  take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  The 
army  was  soon  filled  with  catholic  officers,  the  bench 
with  catholic  judges,  (except  three  who  retained  their 
seats)  the  corporations  with  catholic  members,  and 
the  counties  with  catholic  sheriffs  and  magistrates. 
Tyrconnci  The  Earl  of  Tyrconnel  was  appointed  commander 
oJm^a^dcr  in  chief  of  the  army,    independent   of  the  Lord 

in  chief  of 
the  army. 

iidence  in  him,  *'  I  shall  be  able  to  do  the  King  more  or  less  ser- 
vice here,  ac  ording  to  the  credit  and  countenance  the  world  finds 
I  have  trom  his  Majesty."  And  **  certainly  it  would  not  be  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  King*s  service  to  have  the  chief  governor  a 
little  consulted  wiih.'*  (State  Letters,  vol.1,  p.  114).  In  the 
same  letter  to  the  lord  treasurer,  he  saj's,  '*  His  Majesty  knows 
that  I  will,  as  well  as  must,  obey  him."  It  appears^  however, 
that  the  most  alarming  effects  were  expected  from  the  sanguine 
hopes  on  one  side^  and  the  fears  on  the  other,  that  the  act  of  set- 
tlement and  explanation  would  be  repealed,  and  the  former  pro- 
prietors re-admittevl  to  their  ancient  inheritances:  for  the  new  lord 
lieutenant  in  his  speech  to  the  council,  when  he  was  sworn  into  office, 
on  the  Qth  of  January,  1685-6,  expressly  told  them,  "  I  have  the 
King*s  commands  to  declare  upon  all  occasions,  that  whatever 
imaginary  (for  they  Can  be  called  no  other)  apprehensions  any 
men  here  may  have  had,  his  Mijesty  hath  no  intention  of  altefing 
the  acts  of  settlement.'*     (Append,  to  St.  Let.  p,  283  ) 
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Lieutenant.  On  the  very  rumour  of  these  changes  p/vd  1^8(?. 
appointments,  alarm  and  consternation  fell  upon  the 
whole  protestant  part  of  the  kingdom:  and  mvist  of 
the  traders  aiid  others,  wluso  fortunes  could  be  trans- 
ferred, fled  ^rom  a  coimtry,  in  which  ihey  expected  a 
speedy  establishment  of  popery,  and  a  gineral  trans- 
mutation of  property.  Clarendon,  aj^d  most  of  the 
protestant  party,  complained  of  the  overbt  aring  con- 
fidence and  presumption  of  ryrconnel  and  of  the  catho- 
lics, by  whom,  in  many  instances,  their  newly-acquired 
power  iand  influence  were  most  imprudently  exercised. 

The  catholics^  feeling  themselves  secure  in  the  free-  Tyrconnei 
dom  of  their  religion,  prevailed  on  Tyrconnei  to  go  Undtopro- 
to  England,  in  order  to  bring  over  the  King  to  their  of  the  acts  of 

r  r  1         1  •  1  11  r  settlement. 

lavounte  measure  or  breaking  through  the  act  of  set- 
tlement. It  had  now  had  the  sanction  and  experience 
of  twenty  years,  and  the  King  saw  more  inconveni- 
ences iii  throve  ing  the  whole  national  property  into  a 
new  ^tate  of  disorder  and  confusion,  than  those  did, 
•who  had  been  suffering  during  that  whole  time  under 
the  deprivation  of  their  birth-rights*.  Tyrconnei 
however  so  effectually  worked  upon  the  King,  as  to 
have  disposed  him  to  consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  acts 
of  settlement  j  ai^d  he  soon  returned  to  Ireland  as  lord 
deputy. 

■ 

*  T<^'rcoDnel  was  himself  a  great  enemy  to  die  settlement,  and 
he  took  over  with  him  Mr.  Nagle,  who  was  generally  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  who> 
whilst  in  England,  wrote  a  treatise  much  spoken  of  in  those  days 
upon  the  injustice  of  the  acts  of  settlement.  It  was  called  the 
Coventry  Letter,  because  it  was  written  during  ^s  sejour  in  that 
city. 
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,1686.        The  commisdon  of  any  portion  of  the  civil  power  to 
James  and  the  catholics  worked  up  the  protestants  to  the  last  de- 
obnoxioiu  gree  of  suspicion  and  desperation.  Tyrcoimel  was  per- . 
testantsoT  sonaily  obnoxious  to  them:  he  was  impetuous,  reso-. 
lute,  aiid  imperious  l  he  commanded  an  unboimded 
influence  over  the  King ;   and  having  in  his  youth 
been  a  witness  of  the  bloody  carnage  at  Drogheda,  he 
had  ever  retained  an  abhorrence  of  fanaticism,  with 
the  spirit  of  which  he  considered  all  protestants  more 
^  or  less  infected.     Nothing  more  was  wanting  to  alien- 
ate the  affections  of  the  Irish  protestants  from  James 
and  his  government:  and  ere  this  imfortunate  mo- 
narch, by  the  treachery  of  Sunderland,  had  been 
drawn  to  abdicate  the  crown  of  England,  the  whole 
prqtestant  interest  'of  Ireland  had  already  associated 
ag2unst  him 


* 


*  Great  allowances  are  to  be  made  by  the  impartial  obserrcr  of 
those  factious  days  for  the  natural  wot  kings  of  the  minds  of  indi* 
viduals  interested  in  them.     No  man  ever  spoke  with  more  can- 
dour and  sincerity  upon  that  subject  than  Dr.  Lesley.     {Preface 
to  his  Answer  to  Archbishop  King)  *•  Suppose,  say  they,  it  were 
true,  which  Dr.  King  asserts,  as  it  is  most  false,  that  King  James 
while  he  was  in  Ireland,  did  endeavour  totally  to  overthrow  the 
church  established  by  law  there,  and  set  up  that  which  was  most 
agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of  the  major  number  of  the  people  in 
that  kingdom,  who  are  Roman  catholics :  the  Jacobites  ask,  if  this 
Were  so,  whether  it  be  not  fully  vindicated  in  the  fourth  instruction 
of  those,  which  Ring  William  sent  to  his  commissioners  fn  Scot- 
land, dated  at  Copt  Hall,  May  31,  I689,  in  these  words  ?  You 
are  to  pass  an  actf  istallishing  that  church  government,  which  is 
most  agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of  the  people.** 

"  By  which  rule  they  say,  that  it  was  as  just  to  set  up  popery 
in  Ireland,  as  presbytery  in  Scotland ;  and  that  the  law  was  not 
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James  was  cnthusiaidcally  bent  upon,  the  full  tole-     1686. 
tation  of  his  own  rdigion  in  Ireland:  he  had  made  James*$r^. 

ligioas  en- 
thosiasm* 

tnore  against  the  one  in  Irdand,  than  ^srainst  the  other  in  Scot- 
land. Tliat  the  parliameiit  i:.  I  •■eland  was  liable  to  less  exo'ption 
than  that  in  6ootlat>d.  The  one  called  in  tlie  usual  form  by  writs 
fitHn  their  natural  king,  to  whom  they  bed  sworn  :  the  other,  by 
circular  letters  from  a  foreign  prince,  to  whom  thciV  owed  no 
obedience  5  who  could  i.ot,  nor  did  pretend  any  other  authority 
over  them>  or  right  to  the  crown,  besides  the  inclination  of  the 
people.  Which  therefore,  they  say,  in  return  for  theirkindness, 
he  has  made  the  standard  fct  church  government,  as  well  as  the 
government  of  the  state,** 

"  That  it  is  only  alleged,  that  King  James  intended  to  do  in 
Ireland  what  he  did  not  do,  when  it  was  in  his  power,  and  what 
King  William  actually  did,  when  h«*  was  in  Scotland,  viz  to  over- 
turn the  church  then  by  bw  established.  Though  King  Jarae« 
had  truly  the  argument  of  the  iiilinatiom  of  the  people,  i.  e.  of 
the  major  part  in  Ireland,  which  was  but  a  pretence,  aud  falsely 
collected  in  Scotland  from  the  fanatic  rallle  being  let  loose,  and 
encouraged  to  act  all  outrage  upon  the  episcopal  clergy,** 

The  same  author,  with  equal  truth  and  candour,  speaks  in  this 
manner  of  King  James,  whose  real  character  is  little  known  from 
the  distorted  caricatures  left  of  it  by  most  of  his  contemporary 
writers,  after  which  tlie  more  modern  copies  have  been  taken. 
James  had  many  virtues,  and  many  faults :  he  was  treacherously 
advised,  jkod  he  was  unforuinate.  "  I  have  done,  when  I  have 
desinxl  the  reader  not  to  think,  that  I  am  insensible  of  eseveral  ill 
steps,  which  were  made  in  the  adoiinistration  of  affairs  under  the 
government  of  King  James.  Nor  do  I  design  to  lessen  them,  or 
make  other  apology  for  them,  than  by  doing  him  this  justice,  to  tdl 
what  the  Jacobite  offer  to  prove,  and  make  it  notorious  -  viz.  that 
the  greatest  Uots  in  his  government  were  hit  by  those,  who  mads 
them,  with  design  to  ruin  him,  and  now  boast  it  as  their  merit,  and 
are  rewarded  for  it.  And  though  Dr.  King  represents  him  to  be 
of  so  tyrannical  and  implacable  a  temper  towards  the  protestants, 
^lel  that  it  is  oaw  publicly  known,  that  the  £ital  measares  to  which 
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1666.  several  efforts  towards  establishing  it  in  England,  even 
during  the  life  of  his  brother^  whose  promise  to  pro- 
fess it  himself  publicly  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
fundamental  conditions  upon  which  Charles  had  for 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  been  pensioned .  by  Louis 
the  Fourteenth :  and  it  appears  not  improbable,  that 
Charles's  backwardness  in  fulfilling  this  condition  may 
have  been  a  reason  or  a  pretext  for  Louis's  irregu- 
larity in  the  payment.  James  was  privy  to  the  secret 
treaty  between  his  brother  and  Louis;  the  basis  of 
which  was  to  abolish  parliaments  and  establish  an  ab- 
solute monarchy  in  the  three  kingdoms,  upon  the 
model  of  that  of  France :  to  which  it  was  thought  the 
promotion  of  the  catholic  religion  would  be  mainly 
conducive.  James,  on  the  very  day  after  his  accession, 
gent  for  Mons.  de  Barillon,  the  French  ambassador,  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  and  cementing  that  connection*. 

he  was  advised,  and  often  pressed^  beyond  and  against  liis  Majcsty*s 
inclinations  and  opinion,  by  those  protestants,  whom  his  unexam- 
pled and  even  faulty  clemency  had  not  only  pardoned  for  all  their 
bitter  virulency  in  opposing  his  succession,  but  brought  them  into 
his  most  secret  councils,  and  acted  by  their  advice.  This  was  the 
burden  of  the  charge  laid  against  him  in  the  Prince  of  Orange*8 
declaration ;  viz.  Employing  such  ministers,  and  acting  by  their 
advice :  and  though  our  law  says,  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong, 
and  that  therefore  his  ministers  are  only  accountable  j  yet  as  Mr. 
Samuel  Johnson  laid  it  open,  that  we  have  lived  to  see  the  King  . 
only  punished,  and  those  ministers  rewarded,  and  st'll  employed  : 
and  the  many  grievances  complained  of  in  their  administration 
under  King  James  are,  by  the  present  discontented,  said  to  be 
continued  and  doubled  upon  ns  now." 

*  Mr.  Fox's  Hist,  of  Jac.  I  J.  p.  81.     This  was  done  by  the 
insidious  advice  of  Sunderland,  who  foresaw  that  TyrconneF* 
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James  was  more  sincere  than  Charles:  his  reK- 
gious  convictions  outweighed  his  temporal  interests, 
and  drove  him  beyond  all  limits  of  pru  'ential  policy. 
He  fell  the  victim  to  his  enthusiasm.  Even  Clarendon's 
ir  sidious  passive  obedience  kept  not  pace  with  James's 
religious  impetuosity,  and  he  therefore  appointed  Tyr- 
connel  lord  deputy.  Tyrconnel  had  been  bred  to  arms, 
and  had  imbibed  exalted'tiotions  of  the  necessary  sub- 
mission to  authority.  His  conduct  was  imperious  and 
violent.  The  council  complained  of  it  to  the  King,  and 
Tyrconnel  repaired  to  England,  not  only  to  justify 
himself  to  the  King,  but  to  induce  his  Majesty,  even 
against  his  inclination,  to  consent  to  the  repeal  of  (he 
Act  of  Settlement.  He  succeeded  in  both,  and  returned 
to  his  government. 

Long  before  King  James  bad  left  England  the  pro-  i'«»»  v^, 
testants  in  the  north  of  Ireland  were  generally  in  arms ;  *^y*i  »<> 

I     •  rn  Junes  b©- 

they  appointed  their  own  officers;  enlisted  men;  lofcheib- 
armed  and  arrayed  them;  they  regimented  them- 
selves, and  had  frequent  rendezvous:  they  appeared 
in  the  field  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying: 
they  chose  governors  of  counties,  and  appointed  coun- 
'  dls  and  committees  to  carry  on  their  business :  they 
disarmed  the  native  Irish,  and  such  of  the  protestants 
as  they  suspected  not  to  be  cordial  to  their  cause. 
All  this  was  not  only  done  without  tlie  authority  of 

impetuosity  would  precipitate  the  King*s  affairs  in  Ireland  to  rmn. 
Upon  the  like  policy  bad  he  persuaded  the  Kitig  to  take  Father 
Pttre,  the  Jesuit>  into  rtie  p-rvy  couuciU  and  to  receite  the  ffsg^t 
nuncio  in  full  toleoinity  at  Windsor. 

vou  1.  2  o  * 
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James*,  at  that  time  King  of  Irelarid ;  but  the  royal 
authority  for  it  was  not  even  pretended.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  manifest  by  their  subsequent  conduct,  and 
boasting  of  it  (when  the  revolution  had  succeeded) 
as  meritorious,  that  it  was  all  intended  a  treasonable 
levying  of  war  against  the  crowaf.     I'his  formidable 

<  *  As  all  independency  must  be  reciprocal^  it  might  with  at 
nmch  reason  be  ar^ued>  tliat  the  continuance  of  Ireland's  alle- 
giance to  James  should  bind  England^  as  that  England's  discon- 
tinuance of  it  should  bind  Irtland.  In  case  of  an  abdication  of 
•the  crown  of  Ireland,  it  certainlj  was  competent  for  Ireland  to 
efause  for  itself,  whether  it  should  continue  the  crown  in  the  ol(} 
line  of  descent,  or  set  aside  the  old  inheritable  stock  in  farour  of 
z  stranger  and  foreigner,  as  the  English  did.  In  such  case  Eng- 
land must  have  had  the  right  of  legislating  for  Ireland.  The 
most  bigot  ted  obloquy  alone,  can  impute  rebellion  to  the  Irish 
catholics  for  adhering  to  and  fighting  for  King  James  their  lawful 
sovereign,  until  he  fled  and  abandoned  ;hfm  to  the  conqueror. 
Dr.  Lesley  is  very  pointed  about  the  versatility  of  the  protectants* 
allegiance  in  thi-  revolutionary  crisis.  *'  Before  the  association  in 
the  north  of  iieland,  September,  l6S8,  ihey  prayed  for  King 
James  The  beginning  of  Marcb.foUowing,  they  pmclaimcd  the 
Prince  of  Orange  King;  and  prayrd  for  him.  The  15th  day. 
King  James's  army  broke  their  forces  at  Drommore,  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  and  reduced  all  but  Dmy  and  Enniskillcn.  Then 
they  praN'ed  again  for  King  James,  that  God  would  strengthen  him 
to  vanquish  ami  overt  ome  all  his  enemies.  In  August  following, 
Schorabcrg  went  over  with  an  English  army  j  then,  as  far  as  his 
quarters  reached,  they  returned  to  pray  the  same  prayer  for  King 
William :  the  rest  of  the  protestants  still  praying  for  victory  to 
King  James  and  for  the  people  3  and  yet  now  tell  us,  that  all 
•^  at  while  they  meant  the  ?<ame  thing :  four  limes  in  one  year 
praying  forwards  and  backwards  point  blank  contradictory  to  one 

another.*' 

t  The  association,  under  the  orders  of  which  all  this  was  done. 
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armed  force  of  the  northern  protestants  had  been      1687" 
gaining  strength  sevcn.l  ipoiiths  before   the  lundiug 
of  William  in  Torr  Bay.  and  continued  daily  in  an 
improving,  state  of   organization  ai\d  regu-ar  waifiue- 
against  the  existing  government  of  the  country*. 

was  established,  and  began  to  arm  in  Septrraber,  l683.  Vitte 
p.  7.  of  the  Failkfui  History  of  th  NoTth.rn  jijffairs  of  Irelojid 
from  the  late  King  James's  jlccession  to  the  Crowir,  to  the  Siege 
of  Londondi  try,  by  a  Person  who  lore  a  great  Part  iti  these  Trans* 
actions.    The  author  of  it  was  ihc  avowed  cneiny  of  J<in)es. 

*  It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  moment  to  abcertain  tlie  dates 
of  the  leading  facts  of  the  revolution  of  l68&»  in  Ireland,  tor 
it  bore  very  differently  both  in  fact  and  pnnci|>le  upt^n  Eng- 
land. That  James  abdicated  in  England^  k  as  unquestiai* 
ablc^  as  that  he  did  not  abdicate  in  the  same  manner,  and  at 
the  same  time,  in  Ireland.  He  left  Whiiehall,  when  he  went 
to  Faversham,  on  the  1  Ith  of  December,  iGSB  j  bat  lie  returned 
to  London,  and  quitted  England  only  on  the  23d  of  December, 
following :  and  his  abdication  wa$  not  furmally  dt  termined  in  tbe^ 
convention  till  the  ensuing  Fctruaiy.  Long  before  any  of  theses 
three  facts  could  have  been  known  in  Ireland^  we  find  fin  i/'*. 
Boyse's  Vindication  of  Mr.  Oslome^  in  reference  to  the  AJfcdrs  i« 
the  north  of  Ireland,  p,  11.)  that  Mr.  O&borne  was^  in  November^ 
I6S8,  entrusted  by  his  brethren  the  nonconforming  miinsters  m  d 
other  gentlemen  of  note  and  interest  in  the  piovincc  of  UUter,  to 
get  some  gentlemen  sent  from  Dublin  to  Uie  Prince,  with  instiuc* 
tions  signed  by  Archdeacon  Hamilton  and  Alexander  Osborne  in 
the  name  of  the  rest,  to  congratulate  the  arrival  uf  the  Prirct?  of 
Orange  into  England,  and  tender  their  services  to  lum  'Jlicy 
accordingly  sent  a  person  with  a  memorial  to  tlic  Prince  of  Orange 
on  the  8ih  of  December,  1638,  greatly  enlarging  on  those  iastruc- 
tions :  the  original  of  which  papers  IVIr.  BoyKfs  at  the  time  of  hia 
writing  the  before-mentioned  pamphlet,  had  in  his  possessioa. 
These  very  instructions  argue  a  long  pre-existing  orgatuzatioD^ 
^hfch  at  that  time  could  be  nothing  short  of  downright  Ireaaoo. 

2  G  2 
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l^^         Tyrconnel  under  these  embarrassments  summoned 
Conduct  of  the  loyal  part  of  the  nation  to  arm  in  support  of 

the  govern-  ^   '         *  ^  ^  *^ '  ^ 

ment  to-  the  rights  of  their  lawful  sovereim,  upon  which  their 
northern  owu  rights  also  depended,  against  the  northern  rebels, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  usurper,  (such  was  then  the 
style  of  the  castle ) .  On  the  other  hand,  archbishop 
King  has  said*,  "  And  lest  there  should  be  any  terms 
proposed  or  accepted  by  the  people  m  the  north,  and 

8och  alio  were  the  acts  of  shutting  the  gates  of  Londonderry 
against  lord  Antrim's  regiment  sent  thither  by  the  lord  deputy, 
and  refusing  to  quarter  two  companies  of  soldiers  sent  to  EnniskQ- 
kn  by  the  same  authority.     Which  two  acts,  Archbishop  Kir«g 
says,  was  all  thai  was  done  hy  any  proiesiani  in  Ireland  in  oppo* 
siHon  to  the  government  bi^ore  King  James  deserted  England  (p. 
1 18).    We  learn  from  Hamilton's  Actions  iff  the  EnmshUlen  Men, 
p.  Z,  that  this  happened  on  the  l6th  of  December,  1688.     But 
it  was  on  the  3d  of  December  that  a  certain  anonymnus  illiteratcl/ 
worded  letter^  announcing  an  intended  massacre  of  all  the  pro* 
testants  of  Ireland  on  the  (^th  of  that  month,  was  picked  up  iu 
Cumber-street,  and  sent  to  Lord  Mount  Alexander,  and  (whether 
true  or  counterfeit^  says  his  grace,  p.  115],  was  spread  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  about  the  same  time  the  gates  of  Derry  were 
shut  againsl  lord  Antrim's   regiment;   which  his gnxe just ifies> 
as  they  appeared  before  the  town  without  the  King's  livery.    On 
the  7th  of  December,  1686,  (vide  Mackenzie's  Narrative  of  the 
Siege  of  Londonderry,  p.  3)  the  gates  were  shut  against   Lord 
Antrim's  regiment,  and  on  that  very  same  day  Mr.  Hamilton^ 
of  Tullimore,  went  to  Dublin,  deputed  by  these  protestant  asso* 
ciates  to  entr' at  the  earl  of  Granard,  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  northern  array  as  their  general :  to  which  deputation'  he  re- 
turned a  very  indignant  answer :  that  he  knew  not  what  it  was  to 
command  a  rabble :  that  he  had  lived  loyal  all  his  life,  and  would 
not  d'  part  from  it  in  his  old  ag«,  and  was  resolved  that  no  man 
fchould  write  rebel  upon  his  gr.ve-stone      (Lesl.  yg  ) 
*  Affairs  in  Ireland  under  the  late  King  James^  p.  129. 
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so  that  country  escape  being  plundered  and  undone,  ^^* 
he  made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  involve  the  kingdom 
into  blood."  The  fact  is  so  much  the  reverse,  that 
several  proclamarions  were  made  requiring  the  asso- 
ciators  to  disperse,  and  promising  them  pardon.  There 
was  one  of  this  nature,  dated  the  25th  of  January, 
1688,  which  was  signed  by  several  protestants  of  the 
council,  as  the  earl  of  Granaid,  lord  chief  justice 
Keating,  &c.  to  which  a  reference  is  made  in  the  pro- 
clamation mentioned  by  the  archbishop  bearing  date 
7th  of  March,  1688*:  and  it  is  notorious  that  Mr. 
Osborne  was  sent  down  to  the  north  by  the  lord  de- 
puty, before  any  part  of  the  army  was  put  in  motion, 
with  instructions  to  use  all  persuasions  to  the  assa« 
ciators  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  give  them  warning 
of  the  very  day  on  which  the  army  would  march : 
with  a  special  instruction,  that  although  ten  were  ex- 
cepted in  the  proclamation,  yet  he  would  insist  but 
upon  three :  and  if  it  should  appear,  that  they  took 

» 

up  arms  merely  for  self-preservation,  (as  was  pre* 
tended )  then  he  would  pardon  these  said  three  per* 
sons  also  K 

*  This  proclamatioQ  ii  to  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  to  my  Hkt 
Rev.  No.  XLII :  and  is  a  notable  monument  of  the  want  of  good 
faith  and  candour  in  that  trimming  prelate.  In  justice  to  the 
actors  in  the  scepes  which  his  grace  was  then  representing,  thlc 
proclamation  ought  to  have  been  comprised  in  his  Appendit, 
amongst  other  documents  of  very  inferior  importance  to  that  pub- 
lic act  of  government. 

t  See  Mr*  Osbome*s  Letter  to  Lord  Massarene,  taken  from  ths 
Apology  for  the  Protestants  in  Ireland.  Appendix  tc  my  Hist, 
Review.  No.  XLIIJ. 
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J 6^9-  An  army  of  about  30,000  men  was  soon  formed, 
Jamrs  sails  and  ofSccred  chiefly  with  catholics.  James  gave  con- 
to  head  the  Stan t  assurances,  that  he  would  come  over  and  head 
ia»a.  them  in  person ;  he  was  then  at  the  court  of  Louis 

the  XlVth,  who,  commiserating  his  fallen  state,  and 
envying  the  rising  power  of  William,  his  inveterate 
enemy,  offered  him  a  French  army  to  enable  him  to 
re-assert  his  rights :  which  he  with  true  patriotism  de- 
clined, alleging,  "  that  he  would  recover  his  domi- 
niohs  by  the  assistance  of  his  own  subjects,  or  perish 
ii)  the  attempt.**  James  flailed  from  Brest  with  a 
strong  armament,  having  on  board  1,200  of  his  own 
subjects  who  were  then  in  the  pay  of  France,  and  lOO 
French  officers :  he  landed  at  Kinsale,  at  the  end 
of  March,. .  1 6S9 :  thence  he  proceeded  to  Dublin, 
where  he  was  received  as  King  with  great  pomp  and 
solemnity. 
Conduct  of  «  Addresses*  (says  Leland)  wore  instantly  poured 
Dublin.  in  upon  him  from  all  orders  of  people.  That  of  the 
protestant  established  clergy  touched  gently  on  the 
distraction  of  the  times,  and  the  grievances  they  had 
experienced.  He  assured  them  of  protection ;  he  pro- 
mised to  defend,  and  even  to  enlarge,  their  privileges. 
But  his  fairest  declarations  were  received  with  coldness 
and  suspicion,  when  all  the  remaining  protestants  of 
the  privy  council  were  removed,  and  their  places  sup- 
plied by  D'Avaux,  Powis,  Berwick,  the  bishop  of 
Chester,  and  others  of  his  zealous  adherents.  He 
now  issued  five  several  proclamations:   by  the  first, 

♦  3  Lei.  p.  523. 
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he  ordered  all  protectants,  who  had  lately  abandoned  J^- 
the  kingdom,  to  return  and  accept  his  protection, 
under  the  severest  penalties ;  and  that  his  subjects  of 
every  persuasion  should  unite  against  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  second  was  calculated  to  suppress  rob- 
beries; commanding  all  catholicc,  not  of  his  army, 
to  lay  up  their  arms  in  their  several  abodes :  a  third 
invited  the  country  to  carry  provisions  to  his  troops : 
by  the  fourth  he  raised  the  value  of  money :  and  the 
last  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Dublin  on  the 
7th  day  of  May ;  and  which  did  meet,  and  sit  from 
that  day  to  the  1 2th  of  July^  and  then  adjourned  to 
the  12th  of  November  following*.'* 

After  these  solemn  and  formal  acts  of  sovereign ty^  Commoici* 
t^e  scene  changed  to  open  warfare.     The  defenders  ^n'war- 
of  Derry  and  the  Enniskilleners  supported  the  cause  ^^' 
of  the  revolutionists  against  James's  forces,   till  the 
arrival  of  an  English  army  of  40,000  men  under 
Schomberg,  which  was  aftcfrwards  headed  by  William 
in  person.     Archbishop  King,  and  after  him  most 

*  As  by  the  turn  of  events  |11  acts  done  by  James  in  Ireland 
after  hit  abdication  of  the  crown  of  England  are  now  considered 
as  acts  of  rebellion,  or  usurpation  upon  tlie  royal  powers  and  {pre- 
rogatives of  King  William,  it  would  not  be  decent  lo  refer  to 
them  for  any  other  parpose,  than  that  of  proving  the  sincciity 
with  which  the  Irish  nation  then  submitted  to  James  as  their  law- 
fill  sovereign.  As  pieces  of  historical  curiosity,  will  be  found  io; 
the  Appendix  to  my  Hist.  Review,  No.  XLIV.  the  names  of  tho^e 
who  sat  in  this  parlfament,  the  King*s  speech  to  the  parliament^ 
their  address  to  the  King,  the  titles  to  the  acts,  and  the  preamhltf 
io  the  bill,  which  passed  the  commons  for  repealing  the  Act  of ' 
Settlement.  ^ 

2«4 
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16^  English  authors,  have  represented  the  Irish  army  as 
a,  horde  of  undisciplined  rebels,  indulging  in  the  ex- 
treme of  infuriate  licentiousness.  His  %x^ce  lays  the 
vrhole  war  to  the  account  of  Lord  1  yrconnel,  who 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  defer  sending  the  army 
to  the  north,  till  King  James's  arrival  ^,  but  hasted 
to  make  the  parties  irreconcileable^  bij  engaging  them 
in  bloody  and  by  iMing  loose  the  army  to  spoil  and 
plunder^  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  protestants 
in  the  north  were  worse  treated  by,  and  suffered  more 
from,  William's  army  in  one  month,  than  they  had 
from  the  Irish  army  from  March  to  the  end  of  August, 
when  Schomberg  landed ;  although^  during  those  five 
months,  the  Irish  army  were  in  possession  of  the  whole 
province,  except  the  towns  of  Derry  and  Enniskillen. 
Ltwirti  Dr.  GorgCj  who   was  then  secretary   to  General 

"chom.       Schomberg,  in  writing  to  Colonel  Hamilton,  whose 
•^2^rfOng^'  estate  lay  in  that  country,  gives  the  most  pointed  rc- 
Sc«tt^    futation  of  the  untruth  of  the  archbishopf.     In  this 
letter  he  informs  us,  that  "  it  was  resolved  to  treat 
the  Irish  protestants  of  Ulster  rather  as  enemies  than 
friends.     That  the  goods  ai^d  stocks  of  the  protestant 
inhabitants  once  seized  by  the  enemy  were  forfeited, 
and  ought  not  to  be  restored,  but  given  as  an  encou- 
ragement to  the  soldiers :  that  their  ( the  protestants') 
oaths  and  complaints  were  neither  to  be  believed  or 
xedressed ;  that  so  an  easier  and  safer  approach  might 

^  Afi&irs  of  Ireland ,  p.  1 29. 

f  Tliis  letter  being  a  very  valuable  document  of  a  part  of  Irisli 
hjstory  most  grossly  nwftrepieficnted,  is  given  in  the  Appendix, 
No.  XLV. 
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be  made  to  iHvade  the  little  left  them  by  the  Irish :  1-^9. 
that  free  quartering  was  the  least  retaliation,  that  pro- 
testants  could  give  for  being  re  tored  to  their  former 
estates.  If  you  add  to  these,  the  pressing  of  horses 
at  pleasure^  denying  the  people  bread,  or  seed  of  their 
own  com,  though  the  General  by  his  public  proclama- 
tion requires  both,  and  some  openly  and  publicly  con- 
temning and  scorning  the  said  proclamation,  whereby 
multitudes  of  families  are  already  reduced  for  want  of 
bread,  and  left  only  to  beg,  and  steal,  or  starve ;  these 
being  the  practices,  and  these  the  principles,  and  both 
as  well  known  to  you  as  to  me,  it  cannot  be  wondered 
that  the  oppressed  protestants  here  should  report  us 
worse  than  the  Irish.  To  me  it  seems  most  strange, 
but  yet  it  is  true,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  violence, 
opprc\^s?ion,  and  wrong  done  by  these  (the  Enniskillcn 
and  Derry  forces),  and  other  of  our  army,  on  the  im-< 
poverished,  oppressed,  and  plundered  protestant  inha- 
bitants of  this  province,  and  the  little  encouragement 
and  great  discouragement  they  have  had  from  us,  yet 
you  know,  what  I  esteem  as  a  great  presage  of  future 
good,  they  continue  and  remain  as  firm  and  faithful 
to  us,  as  the  Irish  papists  against  us.  How  frequently 
do  we  hear  them  tell  us,  that  though  we  continue  to 
injure  them,  rob  and  destroy  them,  yet  they  must 
trust  in  us,  and  be  true  and  faithful  to  us.**  Thus 
did  Schomberg*s  own  secretary,  an  eye-witness  of  the 
fact,  commend  the  discipline  and  good  government  of 
King  James's  army,  as  decidedly  superior  to  that  of 
King  William. 

Of  all  periods  of  Irish  history  the  year  1689  i$  per- 
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J  ^89-      haps  the  most  critically  important,  and  requires  the 


The  duty  of  chastest  colouring.    The  various  acts  by  which  James 

Allegiance  to  ,  °  ,  ' 

JtraesiMtcd  abdicated  the  crown  of  England,  viz.  by  surrendering 

loneerinlrc-     ,  .  .  . 

imdthanin  the  execuuve  power,  disbanding  the  army,  burning 
the  writs  for  cpnvening  a  parliament,  casting  the  great 
seal  into  the  river,  abandoning  his  post,  flying  the 
kingdom,  and  leaving  the  invader  in  possession  of  the 
throne,  as  well  as  the  affections  of  the  majority  of  the 
people,  formed  no  precedent  for  Ireland,  which  then 
was. an  absolutely  independent  kingdom.  Every  thing 
was  here  in  the  reverse.  The  presence  of  the  sove- 
reign, or  his  deputy,  summoning  all  his  liege  subjects 
to  their  allegiance,  bad  defiance  to  all  speculative 
grounds  for  dispensation  or  cessation  of  their  former 
oaths :  the  resistance  made  against  the  attempts  of  an 
invader  with  an  army  ot  foreigners,  left  it  no  longer 
dubious,  on  which  side  the  duty  of  loyalty  called  forth 
every  subject  of  the  King  of  Ireland.  In  order  to  ap- 
preciate the  civil  duty  of  the  Irish  of  that  day,  we  must 
divest  ourselves  of  the  impression,  which  must  have 
been  produced  by  the  then  uncertain  success  of  the 
revolution  of  1688.  No  man,  admitting  Ireland  to 
enjoy  the  same  constitution  as  England,  formed  upon 
the  Whig  principles,  upon  which  the  revolution  in 
England  was  efFected,  can  aver,  that  an  Irishman,  who 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  King  James,  summoned  by 
him  to  defend  his  person,  crown,  and  country  from 
the  invasion  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  a  foreign 
army  under  marshal  Schomberg,  willing,  like  the  ma- 
jority of  his  countrymen,  that  the  crown  of  Ireland 
should  be  worn  by  its  hereditary  monarch,  should^  in 
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thus  obeying  its  natural  sovereign,  become  guilty  of     1659. 
rebolHon  and  treason,  whilst  that  natural  sovereign 
continue  J  to  wear  his  hereditary  crown  within  his  own 
kingdom.     Such  historically  is  the  case  of  the  Irish, 
who  were  *legiblatively  declared  rebels,  and  punished 

♦  The  parlianafiits  bf)th  of  England  and  Ireland  have  declared 
the  acts  of  the  Irish  parliament,  that  sat  under  Jannes,  to  be  acts 
of  rebellion  and  treason.     The  substance  of  the  Irish  act  of 
7  Wra.  III.  c.  ili.  declaring  all  /fttainderf  and  all  other  Acts 
made  in  the  late  pretended  par'iament  to  he  void,  is  both  historical 
and  legislative.    The  preamble  sets  forth,  that  Forasmuch  as  since 
the  happy  accession  of  his  Majesty  King  William,  and  the  late 
Queen  Mary  of  blessed  memory,  to  the  imperial  crown  of  Eng- 
land, whereunto  this  kingdom  of  Ireland  U  insrparably  annexed^ 
united,  and  belonging,  no  parliament  could  or  ought  to  be  holdr n 
vithin  this  kingdom,  unless  by  their  majcsticM  anthority;   yet, 
nevertheless,  divers  persons,  during  the  late  war  and  rebellion  in 
this  kingdom,  did,  on  or  about  the  seventh  d.iy  of  May,   one 
thousand  six  hundied  and  eighty-nine,  assemble  themselves  at  or 
near  tlic  city  of  Dublin,  without  authority  derived  from  their  ma- 
jesties, and  in  opposition  thereto  3  and  being  so  assembled,  did 
pretend  to  be,  and  did  call  themselves  by  the  name  of,  a  parlia 
ment,  and,  acting  in  concurrence  with  the  late  King  James,  did 
make  and  pass  several  pretended  acts  or  statutes,  aiid  did  cause 
the  same  to  be  placed  and  recorded  amongst  the  rt  cords  and  pro- 
ceedings of  parliaments  5   ail  which  pr«tended  acts  were  formed 
and  designed  in   manifest  opposition   to  the  soverrignty  ot  the 
crowD  of  England,  and  for  the  utter  de'^lruction  of  tlie  protestants 
and  the  whole  protestant  interest  in  this  kingdom,  and  are  and 
were  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever  3  and 
whereas  their  said  majesties,  out  of  their  pious  and  princely  care 
of  and  for  their  dutiful  and  loyal  protestant  subjects  of  this  king- 
dom, and  for  their  better  security  and  relief,  by  an  act  of  ihtir 
parliament  of  England,  made  at  Westminster^  in  the  first  year  of 
their  said  majesties  reign,  were  grack)usly  pleased  to  enact,  and  de- 
islare,  ^'  That  the  said  pretended  parliament,  so  as  aforesaid  a|« 
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^£^  as  traitors  for  obeying  their  sovereign,  whilst  he  con- 
tinued the  functions  of  the  executive  within  the  realm 
of  Ireland, 
the  iH$h^  On  this  severe  trial  of  the  subjects'  duty,  the 
allegiance,  allegiance  of  the  Irish  to  their  sovereign  was  pure 
,  and  unalloyed.  Although  their  natural  monarch 
j^rofessed  the  same  religion  as  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  nation,  yet  was  he  far  from  being  in  per** 
sonal  favour  with  tbem.  The  conduct  of  the  Stu- 
arts to  the  Irish  had  already  weaned  them  from  all 
personal  affection  for  that  family.  The  dastardly  flight 
of  James  from  England,  without  even  attempting  a 
stand  against  his  rival,  filled  with  indignation  a  people 
of  quick  sympathy  and  natural  bravery.  James's  na- 
tural cliaracter  was  reserved  and  rather  austere ;  when 
he  was  in  Ireland  it  was  rendered  morose  and  petu- 
lant from  misfortunes  ;  qualities  ill-calculated  to  gain 
the  warm  and  grateful  hearts  of  a  people  superemi- 
nently sensible  of  confidence  and  favor,  James  had 
imbibed  an  unaccountable  dislike  to  the  Irish ;  and 
dislikes  are  generally  reciprocal.  As  little  also  were 
the  principles,  judgment,  and  feel'ngs  of  Tyrconnel  in 
unison  with  those  of  his  sovereign.  The  Irish,  pre- 
ambled at  Dublin,  wa*;  Rot  a  parliament,  bat  annnlaxi-ful  and  re- 
bt'llious  assembly}  and  that  all  acts  and  jnoceedings  whatsoever, had, 
made,  done,  or  passed,  or  to  l)e  had,  made,  done,  or  passed  in  the 
said  pretended  parliament,  should  be  taken,  deemed, adjudged,  and 
declared  to  be^nuU  and  void  to  all  intents,  constructions,  and  pur<* 
poses  whatsoever."  For  which  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal* 
and  commons,  in  that  parliament  assembled,  did  return  their  most 
hearty  and  unfeigned  thanks  to  his  most  sacred  majesty^ 
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serving  their  allegiance,  availed  themselves  of  the  ^^sg. 
personal  presence  of  their  sovereign,  to  attain  the 
object  of  their  wishes  in  a  constitutional  manner  ;  and 
in  these  they  rather  insisted  upon  than  requested  the 
concurrence  of  their  sovereign  *.  The  several  acts 
therefore  of  that  parliament  are  to  be  considered  ra- 
ther as  the  acts  of  the  Irish  nation,  than  the  wishes 
of  James.     They  are  noticed  to  trace  the  prospects 

*  A  singular  illustration  of  this  observation  is  to  be  found  in 
Lesley,  p.  104.  '*  It  is  a  raelancboly  story  (if  true)  which  Sir 
Theobald  Butler,  solicitor  general  to  king  James  in  Ireland,  tells 
of  the  Duke  of  Tyrconneirs  sending  him  to  King  James  with  a 
letter  about  passing  some  lands  for  the  said  duke ;  he»  employing 
Sir  Theobald  in  his  business,  gave  him  the  letter  open  to  read, 
which  Sir  Theobald  says  be  found  worded  in  terms  so  insolent 
and  imposing,  as  would  be  unbecoming  for  one  genlleman  to  offer 
to  another.  Sir  Theobald  says,  he  could  not  but  represent  to  the 
duke  the  strange  surprize  he  was  in,  at  his  treating  the  king  at 
tuch  a  rate>  and  desired  to  be  excused  from  being  the  messenger 
to  give  such  a  letter  into  the  king's  hands.  The  duke  smiled  upon 
him,  and  told  him,  he  knew  how  to  deal  with  the  king  at  that 
time;  that  he  must  have  his  business  done:  and  for  Theobald's  scru- 
ple, he  sealed  the  letter  and  told  him,  now  the  king  cannot  suppose 
you  know  the  contents, only  carr}'  it  to  him  as  from  me.  Sir  The- 
obald did  so,  and  says  he  observed  the  king  narrowly  as  he  read  it^ 
and  that  his  majesty  did  shew  great  commotion,  that  he  changed 
colours,  and  sighed  often,  yet  ordered  Tyrconneii's  request,  or 
demand  rather,  to  be  granted.  Thus  says  Sir  Theobald.  Many 
particulars  of  the  like  insolence  of  these  Irish  to  king  James 
might  be  shewn,  but  1  would  not  detain  the  reader  3  what  I  iiave 
said  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  shew  how  far  it  was  from  his  own 
inclinations^  either  to  suffer  or  do  such  things  as  were  thus  vio- 
katly  put  upon  him  by  the  Irish  in  bis  extremity." 
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of  national  happiness  and  prosperity,  in  which  the 
catholics  at  that  time  placed  their  hopes. 

The  chief  of  these  acts  were  the  Act  of  j^ttaindcr, 
and  the  Act  for  Repeal  of  the  Acts  of  Settlement*. 

♦  Thcst  acts  are  givn  in  the  Appendix  to  my  Historical  Re- 
view, No.  XLVI.  and  No.  XLVII.  as  historical  documents ;  to 
neither  of  which  it  appears  King  James  was  hiraself  disposcfcU 
Circumstances  would  not  permit  him  then  to  e&ercise  the  veto 
against  the  general  wish  of  his  Irish  subjects.  Leslie  thus  speaks 
of  James*s  conduct  in  IrcLnd  :  (p.  99.)  "  And  even  as  to  his 
carriage  in  Ireland,  I  have  heard  not  a  few  of  th -r  protcstants  con- 
fess, ^that  they  owed  their  preservation  and  safety,  next,  under 
God,  chiefly  to  the  clemency  of  King  James,  who  restrained  all 
he  could,  the  insolence  and  outrage  of  their  enemies,  of  whicli  I 
can  give  you  some  remarkable  instances  and  good  vouchers.  I 
appeal  to  the  Earl  of  Grnnard,  whether  Duke  Powis  did  not  give 
him  thanks  from  King  James,  for  the  opposition  he  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords  to  the  passing  the  Act  of  Attainder,  and  the  Act 
for  Repeal  of  the  Acts  of  Settlement}  and  desired,  that  he  and  the 
other  protestant  lords  should  use  their  endeavours  to  obstruct 
them.  To  which  the  Lord  Granard  answered,  that  they  were  too 
few  to  effect  that ;  but  if  the  king  \^ould  not  have  them  pass,  his 
way  was  to  engage  all  the  Roman  Catholic  lords  to  stop  them. 
To  which  the  duke  replied  with  an  oaih,  that  the  king  durst  not 
let  them  know  that  he  had  a  mind  to  have  them  stopt  I  farther 
appeal  to  that  noble  lord,  the  Earl  of  Granard,  whctJier  the  same 
day,  that  the  news  of  the  driving  the  prolestants  before  the  walls 
of  Derry  came  to  Dublin,  as  his  lordship  was  going  to  the  Par- 
liament House,  he  did  not  meet  King  James,  who  asked  him 
where  he  was  going?  His  lordship  answered,  to  enter  his  pro- 
testation against  the  repeal  of  the  Acts  of  Settlement :  uj^on 
which  King  James  told  him,  that  he  was  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
a  people,  who  rammed  thai  and  many  other  things  down  his  throat. 
His  lordship  look  that  occasion  tu  tell  his  mnjcsty  of  the  driving 
before  Derry  ;  the  king  told  him,  that  he  was  grieved  for  it  -,   that 
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The  first  of  these  acts,  which  is  usually  spoken  of  by      i^^^ 
modem  historians  as  the  act  for  attainting  Irish  protest- 
ants,   bespeaks   in  its    title   its  whole  purport    ani 
tendency  ;    For  Attainder   of  divers    Rebels,    and 
for  preserving  the  Interest  "^of  loyal  Subjects.     It  con- 
tains not  one  word,  that  relates  even  remotely  to  any 
religious  distinction  ;    and  the  preamble  of  the  act 
refers  wholly  to  those  rebellious  and  traitorous  sub- 
jects, who  had    invited   and  assisted  the    Prince  of 
Orange,  the  King's  unnatural  enemy,  to  invade  that 
kingdom.     At  that  time  it  was  not  a  conflict  between 
protestants  and  catholics,  nor  between  Whigs   and 
Tories,  nor  yet  between  an  English  and  an  Irish  plarty ; 
it  was  a  broad  open  contest  betwe^^n  Jacobites  and 
Guillamites  ;  the  former  headed  by  the  natural  he- 
reditary monarch,  who  had  not  resigned  or  abdicated, 
but  was  defending  the  crown  of  Ireland  against  a  fo- 
reign invader ;  the  latter  headed  by  a  foreign  prince, 
who,  against  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  nation,  was 
working   his  way  to  the  throne    of  Ireland  by  the 
sword,  after  having  been  'seated  upon  that  of  Eng- 
land by  the  people,  who  by  James's  abdication  had 
found  themselves  without  a  supreme  executive  magis- 
trate.   In  England  the  change  of  government  in  1688 
was  a  revolution  of  principle  rather  than  of  violence : 
in  Ireland  it  was  a  hard-fought  contest.     1  his  may 
be  properly  termed  the  first  real  conquest  of  Ireland  by 

be  had  sent  immediate  orders  to  discbarge  it  3  and  that  none  bat 
a  bart>arous  Muscovite  (for  so  he  stiled  General  Rosen  who  com- 
manded that  drivings  who  thereby  it  seems  was  bred  or  born  in 
Muscovy)  could  have  thought  of  so  cruel  a  contrivance.'* 
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l^^    the  sword.  The  unsuccessful  became  the  rebel  by  the 

fortune  of  the  day. 

Beneficial        Although  James  were  averse  from  passing  the  acts 

forthetMdc  I  have  ?J ready  mentioned,  he  probably  encouraged 

gallon  of     another  which  passed.   *  for  the  advance  and  im-> 

Ireland.  ^  '        *' 

provenient  of  trade^  and  Jor  encouragement  and  in* 
crease  of  shipping  and  navigation,  which  purported 
to  throw  open  to  Ireland  a  free  and  immediate 
trade  with  all  our  plantations  and  colonies ;  to  promote 
ship  building,  by  remitting  to  the  owners  of  Irish 
built  vessels,  large  proportions  of  the  duties  of  cus- 
tom and  excise,  encourage  seamen  by  exempting  them 
for  ten  years  from  taxes,  and  allowing  them  the 
freedom  of  any  city  or  sea-port  they  should  chuse 
to  reside  in,  and  improve  the  Irish  navy  by  es- 
tablishing free  schools  for  teaching  and  instruct- 
ing the  mathematics  and  the  art  of  navigation, 
in  Dublin,  Belfast,  Waterford,  Cork,  Limerick  and 
Gal  way.  If  James  looked  up  to  any  probability  of 
maintaining  his  ground  in  Ireland^  he  must  have 
been  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  an  Irish  navy.  No 
man  was  better  qualified  to  judge  of  the  utility  of 
such  institutions,  than  this  prince.  He  was  an  able 
seaman,  fond  of  his  profession  ;  and  to  his  industry 
and  talent  does  the  British  navy  owe  many  of  its  best 
signals  and  regiilatiors.  The  firmness,  resolution,  and 
enterprise,  which  I:aJ  distinguished  him,  whilst  Duke 
of  York,  as  a  sea  officer,  abandoned  him  when  king, 
both  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field. 

*  Which  see  in  tlic  Appendix  to  my  Historical  Review,  No. 

XLVir. 
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Although  William,  with  his  consort  Maiy^  had  for  1669* 
some  time  been  seated  on  the  throne  of  England,  yet 
Was  he  not  sufficiently  secured  upon  it  to  absent  him-  uiMMUns 
sel  from  the  central  point  of  gOYemment*  He  had  after  hit  ao- 
to  reconcile  the  minds  of  many  persons  of  note  and  the  throM 
influence  in  EngUnd^  whot  though  dissatisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  James,  could  not  altogether  bend  their 
principles  to  the  introduction  of  a  foreigner,  against  the 
then  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  jure  divino  and  indoi* 
feasible  hereditary  right  to  the  throne.  He  had  also  to 
subdue  a  rising  in  Scotland  under  Lord  Dundee,  who 
had  gained  a  signal  advantage  over  the  English  general 
Mackay  at  Killicrankey.  He  was  at  war  with  France ; 
and  the  French  fleet,  conveying  a  large  supply  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  money  to  James,  had  obtained 
a  very  important  victory  over  admiral  Herbert^  who 
commanded  twelve  sail  of  the  line  inBantry  Bay.  Wil- 
liam was  also  kept  in  constant  agitation  by  the  reports 
of  imaginary  or  dread  of  real  plots*  His  domestic  dis« 
tresses  were  moreover  increased  by  the  open  and 
secret  manoeuvres  of  the  whigs  and  tories,  who 
had  several  and  opposite  views  in  deterring  the  king 
from  going  to  Ireland.  His  Majesty  wavered  between 
the  two  parties.  However  natural  it  was  for  him 
to  side  with  the  former,  upon  whose  principles  he  had 
beien  placed  on  the  throne  of  England,  yet  was  he  so 
dissatisfied  at  this  time  with  them,  or  pleased  with 
the  tories,  that  he  threw  the  whole  court  influence  into 
the  tory  interest^  which  secured  to  them  a  constant 
majority  in  parliament. 

A  project  was  in  the  mean  time  formed  for  an  ad« 

VOL.  I.  2  H 
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1*9.  dress  against  William's  going  to  Ireland.  The  real 
Addfets  to  niotives  of  the  address  were  insidiously  kept  out  of 
a^^it  ®8^^*  '^^^  whigs  wished  to  embarrass  him,  and 
|}^  the  tories  or  Jacobites  sought  secretly  to  keep 
alive  the  party  in  Ireland^  which  in  England  most 
of  them  were  ashamed  or  afraid  openly  to  espouse. 
They  both,  therefore,  concurred  in  the  resolution 
that  his  Majesty  ought  not  to  expose  his  sacred 
person,  so  essential  to  the  happiness  of  the  kingdom,  to 
the  dangers  of  the  climate  and  circumstances,  which 
had  last  year  proved  so  fatal  to  his  army  under  Schom- 
berg.  The  king^  who  had  with  such  unexpected  fiEi« 
cility  been  established  upon  the  throne  of  England, 
was  too  much  of  the  statesman  not  to  foresee  the 
failure  of  his  general  designs,  if  James  were  not  effec- 
tually crushed  in  Ireland,  where  he  still  preserved  his 
regal  authority  ;  and  had  therefore,  with  great  politi- 
cal wisdom,  resolved  to  attend  in  person  to  this  last  and 
conclusive  effort  of  the  falling  dynasty  to  keep  its 
power  alive.  In  order  to  prevent  any  objection  or  dif- 
ficulty from  the  English  parliament,  with  the  firm- 
fiess  of  which  he  was  severely  trammelled,  in  the  very 
midst  of  a  warm  debate  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons  on  the  incorporated  bill  of  indemnity  and 
pains,  the  king  summoned  them  to  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  27th  of  January,  1689,  (O.  S.)  pro- 
rogued, and  soon  after  dissolved  the  parliament*.  The 

^  In  tbe  speech  from  the  throne^  on  this  occasion,  the  Kang 
said  :  *'  It  is  a  very  seniible  affliction  to  me  to  see  my  good  peo- 
ple burthened  with  heavy  taxes  3  but  since  the  speedy  recovery  of 
Ijc^land  if/  in  my  opinion^  the  only  means  to  ease  them,  and  to 
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tories  considered  this  a  triumph:  they  celebrated  }^2j 
it  at  a  grand  dinner  of  the  party,  whence  they  deputed 
Sir  John  Lowther  with  a  verbal  message  to  the  king> 
^pressive  of  their  unshaken  attachment  to  him,  with 
an  assurance  of  a  speedy  and  effectual  grant  of  the  sup- 
plies, llie  consequence  of  this  message  was  the  re* 
xnoval  of  many  of  the  leading  whigs,  and  the  appoint- 
ment  of  tories  to  thdr  places.  Thus  did  William, 
within  a  year  from  his  possession  of  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, dismiss  the  parliament,  and  break  with  the  party; 
which  had  placed  him  upon  it. 

Whether  the  English  assassination  plot  were  fictitious  The  sUat'i 
or  real,  William  affected  to  disregard  or  disbelieve  it.  foice  of  the 
He  was  bent  on  the  Irish  expedition ;   and  about  the  miet. 
middle  of  June  he  sailed  from  England  with  three 
himdred  transports,  and  six  ships  of  war  to  guard  them.' 
They  were  joined  by  several  other  vessels  with  stores, 
ammunition,  and  provisions ;  so  that,  after  they  had 
landed  at  Carrickfergus,  and  joined  the  relicks  of 
JSchomberg's  wasted  army,  his  force  amounted  ta 
thirty-six  thousand  men ;  the  greater  part  of  which 

preserre  the  peace  and  honaor  of  the  nation>  I  am  resolved  to 

go  thither  in  person^  mod  will,  5»ith  the  Uetsing  of  God  Almighty^ 

OQdeavour  to  reduce  the  kingdom,  that  it  may  no  longer  be  a  charge 

to  them.    And  as  I  have  already  ventured  my  life  for  the  pre* 

•ervation  of  the  religioUj  laws^  and  liberties  of  this  nation^  so  I  am 

now  willing  to  expose  it  to  secure  you  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  them. 

The  spring  draws  on»  and  itjbeing  requisite  I  should  be  early  in  the 

field,  I  must  inmiediately  apply  my  thoughts  to  the  giving  orders 

fi»r  the  necessary  preparations,  which,  that  I  may  have  the  more 

Insure  to  doj  I  have  thought  convenient  now  to  put  an  end  to  the 

icision.*' 
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i6dO.  were  foreigners:  he  had  a  corps  often  thousand  Danes^ 
seven  thousand  Brandenburghers,  and  two  thousand 
French  Huguenots,  and  the  proportion  of  foreigners  on 
the  staflF  was  still  greater.  The  object  of  James  was 
to  protract  the  war^  that  of  William  to  determine  it  at 
a  blow.  James  kept  nearly  thirty  thousand  men  about 
him,  and  the  rest  of  his  force,  which  in  all  did  not  ex* 
ceed  forty-five  thousand,  he  distributed  into  garrisons. 
The  eyes  of  Europe  were  anxiously  bent  upon  this 
singular  contest  between  two  rival  kings.  William  and 
the  prince  of  Denmark,  who  had  married  the  princesses 
Mary  and  Ann,  were  fighting  against  their  father-in- 
law. 
rifftrenee  Each  king  in  this  critical  juncture  relied  upon  his 
kinp.^^  own  judgment  in  taking  his  station,  and  directing  the 
order  of  battle,  to  the  contempt  and  even  disgust  of 
their  most  experienced  generals.  James  had  the  ad* 
vantage  of  situation ;  William  the  superiority  of  num- 
bers and  discipline.  James  diffided  in  his  troops,  and 
seemed  more  bent  upon  his  personal  safety  than  the 
issue  of  the  battle :  William  confided  in  his  own  exer- 
tions, and  the  advantage  of  his  presence  and  example 
to  animate  his  troops.  The  result  corresponded  with 
the  foresight,  judgment,  and  exertions  of  the  rival  com- 
manders. 

The  batiic       On  the  last  day  of  June,  the  two  armies  were  sta- 
of  (lie  ' , 

Boync  tioned  on  each  side  of  the  river  Boyne,  in  signt  of 
each  other.  William,  while  reconnoitring  his  enemy, 
was  wounded  on  the  shoulder  by  a  cannon  ball,  which 
had  been  aimed  at  him.  An  immediate  conflux  of 
his  men  around  him  gave  rise  to  a  report,  that  he  was 
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Icilled.  It  flew  through  Ireland,  and  soon  reached  >^- 
Paris «  which  was  illuminated  on  the  occasion,  and  dis- 
played all  the  rejoicings  of  a  victory.  About  nine 
oVlock  at  night  William  called  a  council  of  war,  and 
without  asking  the  advice  of  his  officers,  ordered  his 
army  to  cross  the  river  on  the  next  morning,  in  three 
divisions^  under  Count  Schomberg,  the  Duke  his 
iather,  and  himself  in  pei  son. 

No  sooner  had  James  perceived  Count  Schomberg  Mov^mentf 
marching  off  towards  Slanes,  than  he  imagined  the  aonies. 
whole  army  was  following ;  and  by  dispatching  large 
bodies  of  troops  to  watch  their  motions,  he  consider- 
ably  weakened  his  main  body.  William,  as  soon  as  he 
heard,  that  Count  Schomberg  had  passed  the  river, 
ordered  the  advanced  body  to  cross,  who  formed 
as  fast  as  they  got  footing.  The  Irish  troops,  after 
an  ill-directed  fire  from  the  houses,  breastworks, 
and  hedges^  fled.  General  Hamilton,  who  commanded 
the  Irish  cavalry,  enraged  at  the  cowardice  of  the 
infantry,  ordered  brandy  to  be  distributed  amongst  his 
dragoons,  and  then  bore  down  with  resistless  impetu- 
osity upon  the  enemy,  who  had  advanced  into  the  open 
ground.  A  body  of  French^  which  had  hitherto  be.  n 
undiscovered,  advancing  to  support  Hamilton's  charge, 
with  an  order  proportioned  to  his  want  of  it^  threw 
William's  center  intp  disorder.  The  Dutch  stopped, 
the  French  protestants  were  broken,  the  English 
advanced  slowly,  and  the  Danes  fled  back  through 
the  river,  pursued  by  a  part  of  Hamilton's  dragoons. 
Callimotc,  the  commander  of  the  French  protestants, 
was  mortally  wounded.     In  the  mean  time,  that  part 
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1^*  of  Hamilton's  dragoons,  which  had  entered  the  riveTy 
finding  their  career  stopped,  returned,  and  in  their 
way,  breaking  through  the  French  protestants  a  second 
time,  wounded  Schomberg,  and  hurried  him  along,  till 
he  fell  by  the  fire  of  his  own  men,  who  mistook  him 
for  the  enemy.  William,  in  the  mean  time^  who  had 
passed  the  river  be]ow^  was  preparing  to  fall  on  the  ene- 
my's flank.  At  this  sight  the  Irish  retired  to  the  strong 
station  of  Dunmore,  where  the  battle  lasted  above 
half  an  hour  with  various  success.  The  Irish  in&n- 
try  once  more  gave  way.  Hamilton^  with  his  cavalry, 
Bgam  attempted  to  recover  the  victory,  and  had  nearly 
succeeded,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner.  James,  on 
learning,  that  count  Schomberg  was  still  advancing  to- 
wards Dunleek,  whither  he  had  ordered  his  army  to 
retire^  fled  with  his  principal  oflicers,  while  the  ar- 
mies were  still  engaged.  William  immediately  di- 
rected a  pursuit,  the  celerity  of  which  prevented  the 
enemy  from  defending  the  pass  of  Dunleek,  and  the 
victory  became  complete.  About  two  thousand  of 
the  Irish  fell :  the  English  report,  that  they  lost  not 
above  one-fourth  of  that  nmmber. 
iifects  of  The  battle  of  the  Boyne  turned  the  scale  of  the 
the  Bo}ii€.  kingdom*  William,  although  he  commanded  a  con- 
siderable superiority  of  force,  attended  to  the  duties 
of  a  vigilant,  steady,  and  intrepid  general,  shared  the 
danger  of  his  army,  encouraging  it  by  his  presence, 
voice,  and  example,  even  after  he  had  been  wounded 
and  pressed  by  his  ofHcers  to  retire  from  the  ac- 
tion, and  be  more  cautious  of  bis  person.  James 
stood  at  a  secure  distance,  a  cold  spectator  ^f  th^ 
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contest  for  his  crown ;  so  fearful  of  liis  enemy,  -or  l^^ 
diffident  of  himself  or  his  troops,  that  his  chief  con- 
cem  and  preparation  before  the  battle  w.ere  to  secure 
his  person^  retreat  *•  He  fled  with  pjfCKripitancy  to 
Dublin,  and  thence  to  Waterford,  where  a  frigate  waa 
ready  to  convey  him  jto  France.  Thus  did  he  leave 
the  worsted  relicks  of  his  army  to  make  the  be^t  stand 

*  When  Jainefy  afier  his  flighty  arrived  in  Dublin,  he  had  the 
ungracious  imprudence  to  reflect  upon  the  cowardice  of  the  Irish  ^ 
an  Infamy  so  little  ^koown  in  Ireland^  that  their  native  language 
has  no  word  io  express  it.     A  printed  account^  in  the  nature  of  a 
bulletin,  was  circulated  through  London  at  the  time  of  these 
^ansactions  in  Ireland^  containing  the  following  account ;   **  At 
£ve  this  ^;norning«  being  Wednesday  the  2d  of  Jaly>  King  Jafoea 
having  sent  for  the  Irish  lor^  mayor^  and  some  principal  persons  to 
the  Castle,  told  tbem«  that  he  found  all  things  against  him  ;  that 
IB  England  he  had  an  army>  which  would  have  fought,  but  thej 
proved  false  and  deserted  him;  that  here  he  had  an  army,  which 
was  loyal  enough,  but  would  not  stand  by  him ;  he  was  now  ne^ 
cessitatf  d  to  provide  for  his  safety,  and  that  they  should  make  the  ' 
best  terms  for  themselves  that  they  could.  He  told  his  menial  serv- 
ants, that  he  would  have  no  further  occasion  to  keep  sudiacourt  ag 
he  had  done,  and  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  ihemselveii 
He  desired  them,  therefore,  pll  to  be  kjnd  to  the  pro^tan^,  and 
not  injure  then^  or  their  city  ;  for  thojugb  be  ^juitted  it,  he  did  not 
ouit  his  interest  in  it  3  and  so  with  two  or  three  in  company  he 
went  to  Bray,  and  along  by  the  sea  to  Waterford  i  having  appointed 
bis  carriages  to  meet  him  another  way.     We  hear  he  did  not 
sleep  till  he  got  on  ship-board )  and  having  been  once  driven  in 
again,  is  since  clear  gone  off.'*    Ijt  is  also  reported*  that  wi^n 
J^mes  arrived  late  at  night  at  the  castle,  the  kdy  (;heii  stiled 
Dnchess)  Tyrconnel,  received  him  with  the  most  symi>9thisipg  re- 
spect and  condolence,  when  the  King  sarcastically  reflected  upon  the 
alertness  of  the  runaway  Irish,  to  which  with  becoming  spirit 
^e  repUedi  that  his  noajesty  had  at  least  the  advantage  of  anjr  q/^ 
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I6gp.    they  could  against  the  enemy,  and  procure  from  him 
the  best  terms  their  personal  bravery  entitled  them  to, 
limes  James,  in  his  flight,  received  a  letter  from  Louis 

7a  wx^  the  XlVth,  in  which  ths^t  monarch  informed  him,  that 
to  Fiance,  y^  victory  at  Fleurs  had  put  it  in  his  power  to  draw 
his  garrisons  from  the  interior  of  Flanders  to  thie  coast, 
and  of  the  station  his  fleet  had  taken^  which  prevented 
his  enemies  from  succouring  each  other.  Louis  urged 
him  to  retire  to  France,  and  leave  the  conduct  of  the 
Irish  war  to  his  generals,  with  orders  to  protract  it. 
In  his  passage  he  met  a  French  fleet  of  frigates,  with 
which  Seignelai  had  been  commissioned  to  bum  WiU 
iiam's  transports  then  on  the  coast  of  Ireland:  but 
this  unfortunate  monarchy  more  immediately  intent 
upon  his  own  personal  safety,  than  the  successful  pro* 
gress  of  his  arms  in  Ireland,  insisted  \ipon  their  return^ 
ing  to  convoy  him  safe  to  France. 
William's  The  flight  of  James  and  the  retreat  of  hjs  army  left 
ter  the  bau  William  with  such  a  force  about  Drogheda,  as  to  enable 
Bojne.  him  to  summon  it  to  surrender.  The  governor  hav« 
ing  hesitated,  William  threatened  to  treat  the  garrison 
as  Cromwell  had  in  case  of  resistance.  It  instantly 
yielded.  And  William  hastily  advanced  to  Dublin^ 
where  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  protest- 
ants,   am)  without  any  [resistance  from  the  catholics* 

them.  There  U  no  qnestion,  hut  the  Irish  would  have  stood  by 
James  to  the  ytxj  last^  had  he  not  lo  shamefully  fled.  Although 
Us  arniy  retreated  in  good  order^  so  as  to  command  the  admiration 
of  the  enemjy  yet^  indignant  at  the  dastardly  conduct  of  their 
commander^  they  cried  out  generally  to  the  enemy,  as  they  retreat? 
td»  "  exchange  kings^  and  we  wil)  fight  the  battle  over  again.*' 
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William  did  not  follow  up  his  victory  at  the  Boyne  ^690. 
with  all  the  energy  that  might  have  been  expected. 
James's  army  retreated  to  the  Shannon ;  and  was  pur- 
sued by  ten  regiments  of  foot  and  five  of  cavalry  under 
General  Douglas.  The  French  were  at  this  time  mas- 
ters of  the  sea.  William,  therefore,  marched  along  the 
coast,  and  took  Wexford,  Waterford,  and  Duncan- 
non  forts.  Having  anchored  his  fleet  in  places  of 
safety,  with  five  regiments  he  left  the  army,  on  the 
S7th  of  July,  with  the  intent  of  returning  to  England : 
but  having  been  apprized  on  his  march,  that  the 
French,  after  having  set  fire  to  the  small  fishing-town 
of  Teignmouth,  had  quitted  the  coast,  he  returned 
to  the  anny  on  the  8th  of  August,  and  advanced  to 
Limerick,  round  which  the  greatest  part  of  James*s 
army  was  gathered*  There  General  Douglas,  after 
an  ineffectual  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  upon  Athlone,  joined  him.  William,  after 
having  Igin  before  the  town  about  ten  days,  ordered 
a  general  storm,  but  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss. 
He  soon  after  raised  the  siege ;  and  on  the  same  day 
set  off  for  England,  leaving  Count  Solmes  to  com-  . 
mand  the  army,  who  was  very  soon  superseded  by 
General  Ginkell. 

I.ord  Marlborough,  being  anxiuus  to  signalize  him-  Muibo. 
self,  obtained  from  the  Queen  and  council  the  com-  o^and^ 
mand  of  5000  men,  that  were  then  unemployed  in 
England,  He  gave  a  solemn  pledge  that  he  would 
take  Cork  and  Kinsale  before  the  winter,  which  he 
effected,  and  returned  to  England  on  the  28th  of  Oc- 
tober, where  he  was  received  with  great  acclamation^ 
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)<^*     and  some  national  boast^  that  an  English  general  had 
accomplished  more  in  one  month,  than  all  William's 
foreign  generals  had  effected  in  two  campaigns. 
wmiEin'i        William  was  most  anxious  to  terminate  the  war  in 

vixicty  to 

I?™i "ffc^  Ireland :  for  whilst  there  was  a  loyal  banner  flying,  he 
was  apprehensive  of  the  English  malecontentSj  whdm 
he  knew  to  be  more  numerous  than  it  was  prudent  to 
notice.  He  accordingly  gave  orders  to  Ginkell  tp 
make  an  end  of  the  war  at  any  rate.  With  great  wis- 
dom he  completely  recruited  his  army,  and  supplied 
it  with  all  necessary  provisions  and  stores.  He  sent 
over  also  an  unlimited  pardon  to  all,  who  would  apply 
for  the  benefit  of  it*  James  having  reported  unfa* 
vourably  to  Louis  of  his  prospects  in  Ireland,  and 
having  endeavoured  to  palliate  his  flight  by  arraign- 
ing the  conduct  of  his  Irish  troops,  great  part  of  the 
French  forces  under  Boileau  marched  to  Galway,  and 
thence  re-embarked  for  France.  The  service  was 
disagreeable  to  the  French :  they  undervalued  the 
Irish;  and  felt  little  ardour  in  flghting  for  a  nation 
abandoned  by  thrir  own  sovereign.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Irish  ridiculed  the  pompous  parade  and  pa« 
geantry  of  the  French,  and  set  so  high  a  value  upon 
the  superiority  of  their  own  prowess  and  athletic 
powers,  as  to  disdain  their  assistance.  Jealousies  and 
broils  were  the  consequence  pi  these  opposite  sensa- 
tions. Great  disorders  prevailed  during  the  winter 
from  the  undisciplined  state  of  the  army,  which  James 
had  thus  abandoned  ;  the  cruelties  of  the  lowest  orders 
of  peasantry,  called  Raparrees,  who  outraged  both  friend 
and  foe,  and  the  brutality  with  wliich  the  ariuy  of 
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William  treated  the  Irish  as  a  conquered  people,  all  1691. 
conspired  to  complete  the  miseries  of  the  unfortunate 
Irish.  James  sent  back  Tyrconnel  as  chief  governor, 
to  restore  order  and  confidence.  Competitions  rose 
between  him  and  Sarsefield,  and  it  was  found  advis- 
able  to  supersede  them  both  by  St.  Ruth,  a  French 
general,  who  took  the  command  of  the  army  in  the 
spring.  He  was  an  officer  of  great  merit,  and  notwith- 
standing a  general  want  of  money,  stores,  provisions, 
and  every  necessary  for  the  campaign,  effected  by  a 
judicious  plan  of  defence  more  than  could  have  been 
expected  under  so  many  disadvantages. 

After  a  very  valiant  defence,  Athlone  was  taken  by  Battle  of 
storm,  and  St.  Ruth  fell  back  upon  Aghrim,  which 
lay  about  ten  miles  to  the  southward.  The  jealousy 
between  St.  Ruth  and  Sarsefield,  which  had  subsisted 
from  the  appointment  of  the  latter,  rose  to  an  excess 
at  Athlone,  and  contributed  to  the  loss  of  that  import- 
ant garrison.  St.  Ruth  collected  about  25^000  men 
at  Aghrim,  and  there  resolved  to  put  the  fate  of  the 
country  on  the  ha^^d  of  a  battle.  His  dispositions 
and  order  of  battle  were  extremely  judicious ;  and  tte 
contest  was  msdntained  with  equal  bravery  by  both 
armies.  The  Irish,  by  the  masterly  movements  of 
St.  Ruth,  were  gaining  the  advantage  over  the  Eng- 
lish army^  which  had  been  carried  by  its  ardour  into 
a  most  perilous  situation,  when  St.  Ruth  was  killed  br 
a  cannon-b?,Il.  This  event  gave  a  turn  to  the  day, 
and  the  English  gained  a  complete  victor}';  which 
they  disgraced  by  following  up  with  such  fury  for  four 
miles,  as  to  give  no  quarter.    They  report^  that  they 
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1^1-  killed  above  7000  of  the  enemy  and  lost  only  about 
700  of  their  own  men,  Sarscfield,  who,  on  the  death 
of  St.  Ruth,  succeeded  to  the  command,  not  having 
had  the  order  of  battle  comnmnicaled  to  liim  was  un- 
able to  follow  it  up :  and  such  was  the  confusion,  into 
which  the  death  of  St.  Ruth  threw  the  Irish  army, 
that  they  could  not  be  rallied,  and  they  retired  in 
haste  and  disorder  upon  Limerick. 
SirRc  of  Limerick  was  the  only  place  of  strength,  in  which 

the  Irish  could  make  a  stand  ;  and  here  tticy  resolved 
to  venture  their  last  stake.  Ginkell  followed  with  as 
much  haste  as  he  prudently  could,  and  with  a  view  of 
fmishing  the  war  at  all  events^  took  every  place  as  he 
advanced.  Galway  alone  stood  a  siege  of  two  days : 
its  garrison  capitulated  on  condition  of  being  allowed 
to  transport  themselves,  with  their  arms,  to  Limerick, 
where  they  added  to  the  general  confusion,  and  in- 
creased the  danger  of  famine,  to  which  the  influx  of 
troops  had  exposed  it.  Ginkell  set  down  before 
Limerick  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  made  his  approaches 
on  the  English  side  of  the  town.  In  the  course  of 
about  ten  days  both  the  English  and  Irish  sides  of  the 
town  were  nearly  reduced  to  ashes.  The  besieged  were 
nearly  as  numerous  as  the  besiegers,  and  both  dis- 
played equal  valour.  Unfortunately  for  the  Irish  there 
still  existed  unconquerable  jealousies  between  them 
and  the  French  officers,  who  had  commands  amongst 
them:  whereas  perfect  unanimity  and  an  emulation 
of  rival  generals  prevailed  in  the  Tnglish  army  to 
distinguish  themselves  above  each  other.  During  the 
siege,  a  French  officer,  who  was  on  duty  when  a  party 
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of  the  besieged  was  retreating  into  the  town  from  a  l^^ 
sally,  ordered  the  drawbridge  to  be  dravn  up,  lest  the 
English  might  be  admitted  promiscuously  within  the 
town,  by  which  means  a  body  of  1000  of  the  Irish 
was  sacrificed^  which  so  irritated  them  against  the 
French,  that  they  exclaimed,  that  instead  of  acting  as 
their  allies,  they  were  their  most  merciless  enemies. 
These  mutual  jealousies  rose  to  such  a  height,  that 
both  parties^  from  opposite  motives,  concurred  in  a 
disposition  to  capitulate. 

Ginkell,  who  had  peremptory  orders  to  put  an  end  Capi:uia- 

t  ...  tion  articles 

to  the  war  on  any  condition,  was  more  eager  to  grant,  of  Umenck. 
than  the  besieged  to  propose,  terms  of  capitulation. 
On  the  next  day,  after  this  loss  of  men,  terms  were 
proposed  by  Ginkell,  and  instantly  acceded  to  by  the 
besieged.  It  was  agreed,  that  all  the  Irish  then  ia 
Ireland,  in  the  service  of  James,  should  be  pardoned ; 
that  their  estates  and  effects  should  be  restored,  and 
their  attainders  and  their  outlawries  reversed:  that 
none  of  them  should  be  Jiable  to  actions^  or  prosecu« 
tions  for  deeds  done  by  them  during  the  war :  and  that 
all  those,  who  inclined  to  go  to  France,  and  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  the  French  monarch,  should  be 
landed  there  at  the  expense  of  the  English  govem« 
ment*.  Immediately  15,000  men  took  advantage  of 
these  articles  to  transport  themselves  to  France.  Li^ 
merick  capitulated  on  the  Sd  of  October,  1691.  The 
articles  were  honourable  and  advantageous  to  the 
Irish:  but  most  ignominiously  disregarded  and  vio- 
lated by  the  English  government,  as  will  be  hereafter 

•  ThMs  amdMinay  be  sten  ia  the  Appendii^  No.  XLOL  of 
Wf  ifiiloriad  Roviow. 
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^9^^  noticed.  They  evidently  prove  in  what  estimation  for 
valour  and  steadiness  King  William  held  the  Irish, 
after  the  many  advantages  he  had  gained  over  them* 
Thus  was  Ireland  formally  and  finally  reduced  by 
force  of  arms  to  the  revolutionary  government  of 
King  William.  And  this  was  really  the  first  conquest 
of  Ireland  by  the  English  *• 

^  The  following  compendious  sketch  of  this  reign  by  the  late 
Earl  of  Clare  is  submitted  to  the  impartial  observer  of  Irish 
af&isr.  *'  Afler  the  expulsion  of  James  from  the  throne  of  Eog- 
land,  the  old  inhabitants  made  a  final  effort  for  the  recovery  of 
their  ancient  power,  in  which  they  were  onoc  more  defeated  by 
an  English  army^  and  the  slender  relicks  of  Irish  possessions  be- 
came tlie  subject  of  firesh  confiscation.  From  the  report  made  by 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  parliament  of  England  in 
1^8^  it  appears,  that  the  Irish  subjects  outlawed  for  the  rebellion 
uf  1688  amounted  to  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy 
eight,  and  that  their  Irish  possessions,  as  far  as  could  be  com- 
puted, were  of  the  annual  value  of  two  hundred  and  cle\'en  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  twenty- three  pounds ;  compriiing  one 
million  sixty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  acres.  This 
fund  was  sold  under  the  authority  of  an  English  act  of  parliament, 
to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  by  England  in  reducing  tlie  rebels 
of  IG8S ;  and  the  sale  introduced  into  Ireland  a  new  set  of  ad* 
vinturers." 

•*  It  is  a  very  curious  and  important  speculation  to  look  back  to 
the  forfeitures  of  Ireland  incurred  in  the  last  century.  The  super- 
ficial contents  of  the  island  are  calculated  at  eleven  million  forty- 
two  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  acres*  Let  us  now 
examine  the  state  of  forfeitures  :*'  • 

*'  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  whole  of  the  province        Acrct. 

of  Ulster  was  confiscated,  containing  —>  2,836,837 

Set  out  by  the  Court  of  Claims  at  the  Restoration         7,800,CXX) 
forfeitures  of  1688  ^  ^  ^  Ifi60,7g2 


Total    iifi97,02g 
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^*  So  that' the  whole  of  your  IsUind  has  been  confiscated,  with  the 
exception  of  the  estates  of  five  or  six  families  of  English  blood> 
some  of  whom  had  been  attainled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Vlllth,  but  recovered  their  possessions  before  Tyrone's  rebellion, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  pillage  of  the  English  re* 
public  inflicted  by  Cromwell  \  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  island  has  been  confiscated  twice,  or  perhaps  thrice,  in  the 
course  of  a  century.  The  situation,  therefore,  of  the  Irish  nation, 
at  the  revolution,  stands  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  inha- 
bited world.  If  the  wars  of  England  carried  on  here,  from  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  been  waged  against  a  foreign  enemy,  th« 
inhabitanta  would  have  retained  their  possessions  under  the 
established  law  of  civilized  nations,  and  their  country  have  been 
annexed  as  a  province  to  the  British  empire.'*  (Speech  on  the 
Union). 
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